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FOREWORD 


The remarkable growth of American interest in international affairs has encom- 
passed the labor field. Government agencies concerned with labor. problems, aca- 
demic institutions, trade unions, and business firms are devoting an increasing share 
of their resources to the study of international and foreign labor movements and 
of comparative labor relations. The present volume of THE ANNALS represents 
an effort to indicate some of the most significant recent developments in interna- 
tional labor policies, activities, and research in the economically developed and un- 
derdeveloped countries of the free world. 

The articles in the first section are concerned with truly international organiza- 
tions and their activities. This is a period when the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions faces the World Federation of Trade Unions in labor’s coun- 
terpart of the cold war, complete with technical and financial assistance programs, 
phony peace movements, boycotts, exchanges of delegations, wooing of the so- 
called neutralists, active use of labor intelligence services, and so forth. The 
structure of the organizations involved, their relationship to one another, their ac- 
complishments and regional alliances, as well as the really difficult problems daily ` 
to be faced, are well worth recording at a time when in crucial areas of the world 
the industrial worker and his union have become focal points of attraction for 
democratic and Communist forces seeking to maintain or fortify hard-won posi- 
tions. While the first three articles deal with international labor movements as 
essentially private and voluntary associations (making due allowance for the dubi- 
ous voluntary character of Communist labor movements), the fourth considers 
some of the challenging questions presently faced by the International Labor Or- 
ganization which is, of course, an intergovernmental agency operating within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

The postwar emergence of new problems in labor relations abroad, as indicated 
in the second section of this volume, was followed by a search for new approaches 
and new solutions. The nationalization of substantial portions of industry in 
Britain and France, plus major changes in political configurations, led to reap- 
praisals of established patterns of labor-management relations. The results were 
perhaps not as dramatic as had been either dreaded or hoped for. The German 
experiment in codetermination, which incidentally is by no means the only major 
development in the German postwar labor relations scene, has now reached the 
stage for preliminary evaluation. Here, too, the outcome seems to have been far 
from revolutionary, despite some earlier forecasts to the contrary. The postwar 
trade union movement in Italy has not yet become ‘reconciled to Italy’s own form 
of “underdevelopedness.” Its structural. problems reflect sincere efforts to estab- 
lish viable plant-centered unions in the facé of severe handicaps. 

The achievement and maintenance of full employment in most industrialized 
countries of Western Europe (Italy being the outstanding unfortunate exception) 
and in other parts of the world have raised important questions of economic and 
social policy. Does the maintenance-of full employment require the development 
of a national wage policy? To what degree do governments feel compelled to in- 
tervene in wage bargaining, and what-is the character of their intervention? What 
changes in the wage structure—occupationally, industrially, geographically—have 
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occurred, if any? And in what measure has the power structure of the trade union 
movement itself been compelled to adjust to centralized forms of wage determina- 
tion? - Four articles in the third section analyze the experience of countries that 
have had to deal with these and related questions. 

The final section contains five studies of labor problems in economically under- 
developed countries that have either achieved national independence in the immedi- 
ate postwar period or are still striving to obtain it. India and Israel have gone the 
full distance; Ghana, which will still be known for some time as the Gold Coast, 
was on the threshold of self-government as this volume was being prepared; federa- 
tion is in sight for the British West Indies; while Malaya’s target date is August 
1957. In all these countries the trade union movements are deeply imbued with 
nationalist feelings and must grapple with problems arising from, or connected to, 
the fight for political independence in addition to those which stem from the drive 
toward industrialization. However, they have not permanently submerged their 


‘traditional protective functions nor—and incomparebly worse—haye they become 


transformed into agencies of state control. Quite the contrary, whether in Kuala 
Lumpur, Accra, Kingston, Bombay, or Haifa, they do undertake organizing drives, 
do struggle to win recognition from employers, and do seek to incorporate their 
tangible gains into the form and substance of collective bargaining agreements. 


While they are thus approaching more and more the West’s conception of the role 


of labor organizations, we may also confidently expect that for many years to come 
they will search for new forms of trade unionism appropriate to the particular con- 
ditions of their own environments. i 

It has of course been quite impossible to explore or even to span within the 
confines of this volume the full range of issues in international labor relations. 
Rather, the choice of articles represents an effort to highlight some of the crucial 
problems of policy which have arisen and some of the major developments which 
have taken ‘place in the past ten years within individual countries and on the in- 
ternational scene. If some of the articles do not appear to take into account the 
very latest happenings as of March 1957, it should be noted that most contribu- 
tions were completed by November 1956. ; 
Joan P. WINDMULLER 
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State School of Industrial and Labor Relations and Co-ordinator of the Institute of Inter- 
national Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. He has studied labor re- 
lations in several European countries and has centributed articles on international and 
foreign labor problems to professional journals. He is the author of American Labor and 
the international Labor Movement: 1940 to 1953 (1955). 
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The Structure of International Labor Activities 


By Lewis L. LORWIN 


Abstract: The international labor movement, over a hundred years old, is 
embodied in the associations of trade unions and other labor organizations in dif- 
ferent countries that are formed for mutual aid and joint action in matters of 
common interest. The history of the movement is sketched by the author. The 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions, and the World Federation of Trade Unions are the 
three general organizations which are now active in the field, together with a 
number of International Trade Secretariats and. regional organizations. The pro- 


- grams of work, organization, and financing of es various agencies are de- 


scribed.—Ed. 


A feature of interna- 
tional life today are the associa- 
tions of trade unions and other labor or- 
ganizations of different countries formed 
for the purpose of mutual aid and com- 
mon action in economic, political, and 
social matters. These associations are 
the carriers of what is generally de- 
scribed as the international labor move- 


- ment, whose aim it is to represent the 


interests of the labor group in world 
affairs. 


ORIGINS AND PrRE-1914 BACKGROUNDS 


For historical, ideological, and organi- 
zational reasons, the structure of pres- 
ent-day international labor activities is 
complex. Historically, the international 
efforts of organized labor can be traced 
back for more than a hundred years 
to the international leagues formed by 
small groups of workers of a few West 
European countries between 1830 and 
1848, to the International Working 
Men’s Association (known as the First 


_ International), which achieved a con- 


siderable following in Western Europe 
and in the United States between 1864 
and 1872, and to the Socialist, or Sec- 


ond, International, which attained im- 
portance between 1889 and 1914. All 
these organizations were animated pri- 
marily by the Socialist idea of the 
“final emancipation” of the workers 
from “capitalism,” but they were also 
instrumental in stimulating the forma- 
tion of distinctly trade union interna: 
tionals, and they developed some of the 
ideas—international aid to strikers, in- 
ternational control of migration, inter- 
national regulation of labor standards, 
international labor co-operation for the 
prevention of war—-which have since 
become an essential part of interna- 
tional labor programs. 

In the course of these historical devel- 
opments, the international labor move- 
ment evolved an ideological pattern 
whose outlines have not changed essen- 
tially since. By 1914, three main tend- 
encies had asserted themselves, reflect- 
ing the diversity of outlook in the 
several national labor movements. The 
trade unions of Great Britain and the 
United States were pragmatic in their 
international programs, being concerned 
with measures for dealing with migra- 
tion, mutual aid. in strikes, and similar 
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practical issues. At the other extreme 
were the labor unions of France and 
radical Socialist labor groups in other 
countries, which advocated methods of 
“class struggle’ for “the abolition of 
capitalism” by means of a “social revo- 
lution” in the not distant future. In 
between were the social-reformist trade 
unions and labor parties of Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
and the Scandinavian countries, which 
professed faith in socialism as a goal to 
be achieved gradually and peacefully, 
but which were mainly concerned with 
immediate improvements in labor and 
social conditions. ‘The international la- 
bor organizations managed to maintain 
a relative degree of unity between these 
three groups by means of ad hoc com- 
promises. 

By 1914, the international labor move- 
- ment had also given form to its organi- 
zational structure. Three types of or- 
ganization came into being, which have 
formed the framework of the movement 
since. One type was represented by in- 
ternational associations of trade unions 
in a given industry in different coun- 
tries, for example, international associa- 
tions of miners, transport workers, print- 
ers, textile workers. These associations, 
concerned with specific industrial and 
labor problems, became known as In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats. A sec- 
ond type was the association of various 
national labor federations (or national 
trade union centers) like the American 
Federation of Labor, the General Fed- 
eration of German Trade Unions, and 
the British Trades Union Congress, 
which had as its aim the advancement 
of general economic and social pro- 
grams. In 1914, there were two inter- 
national labor organizations of this type, 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Secretariat 
of Christian Trade Unions. The third 
type—that of international associations 
of political labor parties and groups— 


was exemplited by the Socialist, or 
Second, International. 


INTERWAR Years (1919-39) 


The relative unity of international 
labor was shattered by World War I, 
but particularly by the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of November 1917. After estab- 
lishing themselves as a ruling dictator- 
ship, zhe Russian Bolsheviks formed un- 
der tHeir own auspices first (in 1919) 
an international political organization— 
the Communist, or Third, International 
(known also as the Comintern, or Mos- 
cow International)—-and then (in 1923) 
a trade union International—the Red 
Internationa: of Labor Unions (or 
Profintern)—-and unloosed a vigorous 
and violent campaign in all countries 
to “capture” existing trade unions and 
political labcr and Socialist parties. On 
the ather hand, the social-reformist la- 
bor unions oi Western Europe in 1919 
re-established and enlarged the pre- 
1914 International Federation of Trade — 
Unions (which became known as the 
Amsterdam International) and the In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats. Between 
1924 and 1928, several attempts were 
instigated by the British labor unions 
to bring akout the unification of the 
Amsterdam and Moscow Internationals, 
but without success. The disruptive 
tactics of tke Russian Bolsheviks, their 
dictatorial theories and methods, their 
violation of political freedom and indi- 
vidual liberty, their subjection of the 
trade unions to the control of the state, 
and their attempts to stir up revolu- 
tions in other countries aroused deep 
resentment among the moderate and so- 
cial-reformist labor groups of Western 
Eurcpe. The latter were determined to 
protect the political independence and 
the peaceful and democratic character 
of their international organizations. 

The international labor movement thus 
split into opposing camps: the Comin- 
tern and Frofintern made headway in 
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some countries of Europe, in the Far 
East, and in Latin America; the Ams- 
terdam International and the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats had the sup- 
port of most West European labor move- 
ments. American labor, represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, kept 
aloof from Europe after 1920 and 
founded the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor to rally under its banner the 
labor organizations of Latin America. 

Between 1933 and 1939, all interna- 
tional labor organizations lost ground as 
a result of economic depression, po- 
litical tensions, and the onslaught of 
nazism, fascism, Spanish falangism, and 
Latin-American dictatorships. With the 
outbreak of World War II they prac- 
tically ceased to function. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1939 


The feeling that internal labor divi- 
sions had been a factor in bringing on 
World War II, and the hopes aroused 
by the war of a great social and inter- 
national renovation, revived the desire 
for unity among organized labor groups 
in many’ countries. In 1945, at con- 
gresses held in London and Paris, the 
British Trades Union Congress, the 
French Confederation of Labor, the So- 
viet trade unions, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations of the United 
States (CIO) combined to form a new 
organization—the World Federation of 


-Trade Unions—-on a large program of 


postwar reconstruction, social reform, 
and political independence and eco- 
nomic development for underdeveloped 
countries. During the first two years 
of its existence, the World Federation 
of Trade Unions made rapid progress 
and began to exercise influence in the 
reconstruction of Western Europe, in 
the trade union movements of Asia and 
Latin America, and in the United Na- 
tions. 

By 1948, however, the Federation 
was in deep internal crisis as a result 


of three specific developments, which 
reflected the old divisive forces in new 
form. In the first place, the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats, which re-es- 
tablished themselves after 1946 and 
whose continued concerh was the con- 
crete improvement of working and liv- 
ing conditions, were convinced that the 
Soviet Communists and their allies had 
no real interest in trade unionism and 
were manipulating the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in the political 
interests of Soviet Russia; the Secre- 
tariats, therefore, refused to co-operate 
with the Federation. Secondly, the op- 
position of the Soviet government to the 
Marshall Plan in 1947 shocked the la- 
bor leaders of Western Europe and of 
the United States, and when the pro- 
Soviet elements in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions tried to align the 
organization on the side of Russia these 
leaders rose in revolt. A third factor, 
by no means the least important, was 
the active campaign of the American 
Federation of Labor against any co- 
operation with the Soviet trade unions 
or with their allies in other countries. 
After two more years of futile attempts 
at compromise, the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress, the central labor organi- 
zations of several other West European 
countries, and the CIO finally broke 
with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. They joined with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in December 
1949 to form a new organization under 
the name of International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. The World 
Federation of Trade Unions continued, 
however, under pro-Communist leader- 
ship. After 1949 the struggle between 
the two organizations was sharpened by 
the cold war and the general East-West 
conflict. 


CURRENT ORGANIZATIONAL SETUP 


The developments sketched above have 
shaped the present structure and scope 
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of international labor activities. Today, 
these activities are carried on by three 
general organizations—the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions (IFCTU), 
and the World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions (WETU)—and by a number of In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats affiliated 
with one or another of the general or- 
ganizations. In addition, there are re- 
gional labor organizations in Western 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America that 
exercise a certain degree of local au- 
tonomy although: they are subdivisions 
of the general organizations. 


Tre ICFTU 


The most important labor Interna- 
tional today is the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Its 
affiliated members include the British 
Trades Union Congress (TUC); the 
strongest national trade union centers 
of Belgium, the Netherlands, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the German Federal 
Republic, and Austria; minority labor 
federations in France and Italy; the 
AFL-CIO and the United Mine Work- 
ers in the United States; the recently 
united trade union federation of Can- 
ada; central labor organizations in 
Mexico, Cuba, and several other Latin 
American countries; trade union fed- 
erations in Tunisia, Algeria, and Mo- 
rocco, the leading trade’ union federa- 
tions of India and Pakistan; a trade 
union federation and a number of im- 
portant independent unions in Japan; 
the national trade union centers of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; and smaller 
independent unions in Asia and West 
and East Africa. In July 1956, the 
ICFTU. reported that at the end of 
1955 it had had 114 affiliated organi- 
zations in 81 countries, with a member- 
ship of over 53 million, and that in July 
1956 it had 117 organizations in. 83 
countries. 


Philesophy and program 


The emphasis of the ICFTU, both in 
its structure and in its.philosophy and 
program, is on freedom and democracy. 
It includes only “free” trade unions, 
that is, such as are voluntary in charac- 
ter, democratic in management, and not 
sponsored or dominated by governments 
or political parties; it refuses to admit 
Communuist-controlled or Fascist or 
other government-sponsored labor or- 
ganizations. Its general aims are to 
strengthen the process of collective bar- 
gaining as a method of improving work- 
ing and living conditions, and to help 
build gradually and by legal methods a 
peac2ful world based on political free- 
dom. economic democracy, social jus- 
tice, and co-operation between free and 
self-determining nations. These aims 
are summed up tersely in the phrase 
“a free society based on free labor” and 
in the slogan “Bread, Peace, and Free- 
dom.” 

As the ICFTU sees it, social progress 
and world peace today are threatened 
by totalitarian trends, violent nation- 
alistic movements, undemocratic indus- 
trial relations, and extreme poverty in 
the underdeveloped countries. In view 
of this situation, the ICFTU considers 
it necessary to concentrate on five spe- 
cific tasks: (1) to combat Communist 
and Fascist ideas and to defend the 
rights of free trade unions to organize 
and to bargain collectively; (2) to sup- 
port the labor movements of the ad- 
vanced industrial countries in their ef- 
forts not only to raise labor standards 
but to achieve greater participation in 
the management of industry (what the 
German unions describe as “codetermi- 
nation”); (3) to help the workers in 
the underdeveloped countries to organ- 
ize, to improve their working and living 
concitions, and to achieve political free- 
dom and self-government; (4) to help 
strengthen the United Nations as the 
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chief instrument of collective security 
and world peace; and (5) to obtain 
adequate representation for organized 
labor in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and in all other 
official international bodies, so that the 
workers may have an active part in 
shaping world policy. 

In pursuance of the above tasks, the 
ICFTU carries on a wide range of ac- 
tivities. To combat communism it pub- 
lishes special bulletins which present 
material highly critical of political and 
economic conditions in the USSR and 
in the “People’s Democracies” and gives 
financial and organizing aid to its affili- 
ated unions threatened by Communist 
tactics (in France, Italy, and else- 
where). In defense of trade union 
rights it tries to bring pressure on -gov- 
ernments violating. such rights by ap- 
peals to local and world public opinion. 
It maintains an International Solidarity 
Fund which extends financial and moral 
support to victimized trade’ union or- 
ganizers. (The Fund voted £2,000 to 
the strikers in Poznan, Poland.) Ow- 
ing largely to ICFTU demands, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization (ILO) 
established in 1950 a Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association and in 1951 a special com- 
mittee of its Governing Body to make a 
preliminary examination of complaints 
addressed ‘to ILO alleging infringement 
of trade union rights, with a view to 
their submission to that Commission. 
Allegations of this nature received by 


” the UN Economic and Social Council 


when they concern states that are mem- 
bers of ILO are now referred to the 
Governing Body of that organization 
without being brought to the attention 
of the Council. 


Relations with UN and other agencies 


The ICFTU promotes its general eco- 
nomic and social program through re- 
gional conferences, special missions to 


various countries, and particularly 
through participation in the work of the 
Economic and Social Council of the UN 
and of the specialized agencies, in which 
it has “consultative status.” Repre- 
sentatives of the JCFTU attend regu- 
larly the sessions of the Economic and 
Social Council and try to influence its 
deliberations and decisions by submit- 
ting reports, by addressing the plenary 
sessions, by maintaining personal con- 
tacts with members of friendly delega- 
tions, and by lobbying generally. The 
main effort of the ICFTU is to stimu- 
late the Council to bolder action and 
to more effective measures for imple- 
menting decisions with regard to forced 
labor, full employment, higher labor 
standards, larger financial contributions 
for technical assistance, international 
financing of economic development, and 
the inclusion of trade union advisers in 
teams of experts sent by the United 
Nations to`: underdeveloped countries. 
While the ICFTU has no “consultative 
status” in the General Assembly of the 
UN, it tries to influence the Assembly’s 
position not only on economic and so- 
cial questions but also on political issues 
such as self-government in dependent 
areas, French policy in North Africa, 
the admission of Spain to UN agencies, 
racial segregation in South Africa, and 
the international control of atomic en- 
ergy, by addressing letters and docu- 
ments to all members of the Assembly 
and especially by obtaining the support 
of trade union members of the delega- 
tions. Among the specialized agencies, 
the ILO offers the ICFTU opportunities 
for bringing its point of view to bear 
upon such problems as the forty-hour 
week, higher productivity and wages, 
migration and aid to refugees, labor- 
management relations, and vocational 
training in underdeveloped countries, 
while UNESCO helps the ICFTU in 
programs of genera] and workers’ edu- 
cation. 
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Besides United Nations agencies, the 
ICFTU is also either represented on, 
or maintains regular relations with, such 
official regional bodies as the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-op- 
eration (OEEC), the headquarters of 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation), the Council of Europe, and 
particularly the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Of the seventeen 
workers on the consultative ‘committee 
of the Community, twelve are leading 
members of trade unions affiliated with 
the ICFTU, and one of the nine mem- 
bers of the High Authority of the Com- 
munity is the former president of the 
ICFTU. 


Workers’ education 


A large part of the resources and en- 
ergy of the ICFTU is devoted to spe- 
cific programs of workers’ education and 
training in trade union methods, espe- 
cially in underdeveloped countries. Be- 
sides arranging international summer 
schools, particularly in Western Eu- 
rope, the ICFTU maintains a resident 
Trade Union College in Calcutta, India, 
and regular trade union training courses 
in Africa and Latin America. Workers 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are accorded scholarships by 
the ICFTU to attend these colleges and 
courses, which last from several weeks 
to a year and which serve to train or- 
ganizers and administrators for free 
trade unions. 


Organization 


The activities of the ICFTU are di- 
rected by a general secretary (J. H. 
Oldenbroek), an assistant general secre- 
tary, and a director of organization, 
subject to the directives of and review 
by an Executive Board of some thirty 
members. The Board is elected on the 
basis of proportional representation from 


all parts of the world and is. headed by 
a president and seven vice-presidents. 
(George Meany and Walter Reuther 
are the two chief members of the Board 
from the United States.) The central 
heacquarters are in Brussels, Belgium, 
with a staff of seventy or more persons. 
Branch offices are maintained in Paris, 
Geneva (for relations with ILO), New 
York (for relations with the United Na- 
tions), Singapore, Tokyo, Accra (in 
Ghana), Nairobi (in Kenya), Rio de 
Janeiro (Brazil), and other areas. 

In response to the needs and demands 
of its varied membership, the ICFTU 
has also set up three regional organiza- 
tions—-the European Regional Organiza- 
tion (ERQ) with headquarters in Brus- 


' sels, the Asian Regional Organization 


(ARO) with headquarters in New Delhi, 
and the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization—Organizacién Regional In- 
teramericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) 
—with headquarters in Mexico City. 
These regicnal organzations combine the 
national trade unions of their respective 
regions affiliated with the ICFTU, have 
their own general secretaries and staffs, 
hold annual or biennial conferences, and 
carry on within their respective areas 
the programs approved by the ICFTU. 
While exercising considerable autonomy 
in Incal matters, they are subject to su- 
pervision and control by the ICFTU 
central secretariat in Brussels. 


Finances 


A 


The ICFTU is financed by annual 
fees of its affiliated unions. Up to fiye 
million members, the rate amounts to 
$10.50 per thousand. For members in 
excess of five million, the affiliation fee 
decreases to $7.00 per thousand. As 
lower rates have been granted to less 
affluent organizations, the regular budget 
of the ICFTU in recent years has been 
about $400,000 a year. In addition, it 
has collected considerable contributions 


N 


a 
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from its affiliates for a voluntary Re- 
gional Activities-Fund. As the ICFTU 
attaches great importance to its work 
in underdeveloped countries, a decision 
was approved in 1955 to replace the 
voluntary fund with a regular assess- 
ment on all affiliated organizations of 
one U. S. cent per member per year. 
Up to the end of March 1956, some 
$182,000 had been received from this 
assessment. The total income antici- 
pated from this levy is about $335,000 
a year. Even then, the budget of the 
ICFTU will be less than $1,000,000 a 
year, which is a modest sum for an or- 
ganization with world-wide aims and in- 
terests and with a widely dispersed staff 
and activities involving extensive travel 
and numerous conferences and meetings. 


Proposals for strengthening 


Partly for financial reasons and partly 
for reasons of internal structure and 
leadership, the ICFTU has not fulfilled 
entirely the expectations of many of its 
affiliated members. American trade un- 
ions in particular have felt that the 
ICFTU is not vigorous enough in its 
campaign against communism, in or- 
ganizing workers in the underdeveloped 
countries, and even in bringing to pub- 


lic attention the successful work it has- 


done. Proposals for strengthening the 
ICFTU in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America and in general for making it 
a more vital factor in international af- 
fairs will be a main topic of ‘discussion 
at the Fifth World Congress of the 
ICFTU to be held in Tunis in July 
1957. ` 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


The activities of the ICFTU are re- 
inforced in scope and depth through in- 
terlocking relationships with the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats (ITS). The 


latter, as already indicated, are organi- ` 


zations of unions in specific trades and 
industries concerned primarily with in- 
dustrial conditions (such as methods of 
wage payment, hours of work, paid holi- 
days, industrial safety and hygiene, so- 
cial security, and so on), whose unequal 
effects on the competitive position of 
workers of -different countries in world 
markets may be mitigated by interna- 
tional agreements on labor standards 
and policies. The ICFTU recognizes 
the right of the Trade Secretariats to 
maintain independent organizations, to 
have full jurisdiction in trade and in- 
dustrial matters, and to exercise au- 
tonomy in their internal affairs. The 
Secretariats, in turn, recognize the 
ICFTU as the representative interna- 
tional organization of labor which for- 
mulates and executes general policies. 
The relationships are cemented by a 
system of mutual representation, which 
allows delegates from the Trade Secre- 
tariats to attend meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board and the biennial congresses 
of the ICFTU and which provides for 
closer contacts through a Consultative 
Council composed of officials of the 
Secretariats and the ICFTU. 

There are nineteen International Trade 
Secretariats. recognized by the ICFTU; 
in April 1955 they reported over thirty 
million members in sixty-seven coun- 
tries. The three largest are the Inter- 
national Metalworkers’ Federation with 
over 7,000,000 members, the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation 
with over 4,600,000 members, and the 
Miners’ International Federation with 
over 2,500,000 members. Seven other 
organizations with more than a million 
members each are the International 
Federation of Building and Woodwork- 
ers, the International Federation of Un- 
ions of Employees in Public and Civil 
Services, the International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical and Technical Em- 
ployees, the International Federation of 
Textile Workers’ Associations, the In- 


ternational Landworkers’ Federation, the 
International Federation of Industrial 
Organizations and General Workers’ 
Unions, and the Postal, Telegraph and 
Telephone International. Six Secre- 
tariats with a membership of less than 
a million but more than 100,000 are the 
International Garment Workers’ Fed- 
eration, the International Graphical 
Federation, the International Union of 
Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
the International Shoe and Leather 
Workers’ Federation, the International 
Union of Hotel, Restaurant and Bar 
Workers, and the International Federa- 
tion of Petroleum Workers. The three 
smallest Secretariats are the Interna- 
tional Federation of Free Teachers’ Un- 
ions with some 80,000 members, the 
International Federation of ‘Tobacco 
Workers with 70,000 members, and the 
Universal Alliance of Diamond Work- 
ers with 12,500 members in seven coun- 
tries. Most of the Secretariats are 
still essentially European organizations, 
though a few have become world-wide 
in scope. American trade unions of min- 
ers, textile workers, steelworkers, auto- 
workers, garmentworkers, and so forth, 
are affiliated with seventeen of the nine- 
teen Secretariats. 

The main activities of the Trade Sec- 
retariats are to keep the unions of dif- 
ferent countries informed on each other’s 
problems and developments, to help in 
organizing, particularly in underdevel- 
oped countries, to extend financial aid 
in strikes, to promote international la- 
bor legislation by participating in the 
work of the ILO, and to support the 
general aims of the ICFTU. As an ex- 
ample of financial aid, one may cite the 
case of the striking miners in Rhodesia 
in 1955, to whom the Miners’ Interna- 
tional sent £6,000 and who received fur- 
ther aid from the miners’ union of Japan 
and from the steelworkers’ union of the 
United States. The Trade Secretariats 
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have also made large contributions to 
the Regional Fund of the ICFTU for 
organizing in Asia and Africa; as an ex- 
ample of such activities one may cite 
the joint campaign of the Landworkers’ 
International and of the ICFTU to or- 
ganize the sugar and other plantation 
workers of Asia and Latin America. For 
promoting international labor standards, 
the Trade Secretariats are particularly 
active in the so-called industrial com- 
mittees of the ILO, which are composed 
of representatives of governments, em- 
ployers, and workers and which meet 
periodically to consider questions of 
productivity, costs and wages, hours of 
work, and labor-management co-opera- 
tion for the expansion of output and of 
world demand in their respective in- 
dustries. The Trade Secretariats have 
proved themselves staunch supporters of 
democratic principles and have played 
an important part in the struggle against 
Communist infiltration. 

The main problems with which the 
Trade Secretariats are concerned today 
are to extend their membership and in- 
fluence, to develop more effective meth- 
ods of co-operation with the ICFTU, 
and to enlarge their representation in 
the ILO and in other official interna- 
tional organizations. 


CHRISTIAN LABOR INTERNATIONAL 


The free unions affiliated with the 
ICFTU and its Trade Secretariats aim 
to include all workers without regard to 
race, color, or creed. But from the ear- 
liest davs of trade unionism, there have 
existed in some countries labor unions 
organized on a denominational Chris- 
tian basis. These unions justify their 
separate existence not on economic but 
on moral grounds, namely, that it is 
necessary to cultivate in the workers 
religious and ethical ideas and to com- 
bat not only communism but also social- 


. trades. 
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ism and other doctrines which they re- 
gard as inimical to religion and to the 
Church. The Christian. trade unions 


. first formed an international organiza- 


tion in 1908. It was reorganized in 
1919 and then again in 1946, and func- 
tions today under the name of the 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions (IFCTU). 

The Christian labor international to- 
day is a relatively small organization, 
with affiliated trade unions in sixteen 
countries and a total membership of 
some two million. Its strongest affili- 
ates are the Catholic unions of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Canada, 
the rest of its membership being in Ger- 
many, Austria, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land, Ecuador, Chile, Brazil, other Latin 
American countries, and several North 
and West African countries. The or- 
ganization is directed by a general sec- 
retary (A. Vanistendael) with headquar- 
ters in Brussels, Belgium, under the 
guidance of a General Council and an 
Executive Committee. The IFCTU also 
has a number of affiliated trade secre- 
tariats of miners, metal, textile, and ag- 
ricultural workers, public service em- 
ployees, and workers in several other 
The budget, financed by dues 
from affiliated unions, is small. 

In its general philosophy, the IFCTU 
is guided by the ideas of social justice 
and labor welfare expressed in papal en- 
cyclicals and in other approved Catholic 
pronouncements. One of the leading 
ideas of the Christian unions is that of 
“industrial democracy,” in accordance 
with which they advocate a larger share 
for workers in the management of in- 
dustrial plants and the formation of na- 
tional industrial councils in which em- 
ployers and workers may co-operate for 
the consideration, of problems of the 
national economy. Such councils are 
advocated as a means of combating 
both communism and “liberal capital- 


ism” and of giving concrete expression 
to Christian ideals. 

On issues of international policy, the 
IFCTU generally takes a position simi- 
lar to that of the ICFTU, supporting 
the work of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies.. Like the 
ICFTU, the IFCTU has consultative 
status in the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN and in the ILO, 
and is represented on the advisory com- 
mittees of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and other official interna- 
tional agencies. Its role in these agen- 


, cies, however, is modest. 


On several occasions, suggestions have 
been made for closer organizational ties 
between the ICFTU and the IFCTU. 
A workable arrangement has, however, 
proved impossible, since the ICFTU 
sees no:valid reason for the existence of 
separate Christian trade unions. The 
relations between the two organizations 
thus vacillate between ideological fric- 
tion and practical co-operation on spe- 
cific issues. In general, the activities of 
the IFCTU in the United Nations, in 
ILO, and in other governmental bodies 
tend to reinforce the demands and in- 
fluence of the ICFTU. 


WFTU 


The ICFTU, the Trade Secretariats, 
and the Christian labor international 
(IFCTU) are faced in their activities 
with the challenge of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
which, having been expelled from Paris 
(in 1951) and requested to leave Vienna 
(in 1955), now has its headquarters in 
Prague. 

Since the split in 1949, the WFTU 
has undergone a change in composition, 
structure, and character. About 90 per 
cent of the eighty million members 
which it now claims are in the state- 
controlled trade unions of the USSR 
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and the “People’s Democracies” of East- 
ern and Central Europe, China, and 
North Korea. Its other affiliates, such 
as the larger national labor federations 
of France and Italy, central labor fed- 
erations in India, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and the Philippines, trade unions in 
French Africa, and the Confederation 
of Workers of Latin America, are under 
Communist or pro-Communist leader- 
ship. In structure, the WFTU has been 
tightened: by the setting up of twelve 
Trade Departments of metalworkers, 
miners, transport workers, and so forth, 
under the control of the central Sec- 
retariat (Louis Saillant, Secretary-Gen- 
eral). In character, as evidenced by 
its activities, by its publications and 
official statements, and by its close co- 
operation with known Communist-in- 
_spired organizations, it has played the 
role of a front organization for the 
Communists and Soviet Russia. Its 
financial resources, which are not made 
_ public but which are said to be large, 
are derived in the main from contribu- 
=» tions by the trade unions of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the “People’s Democracies” of 
Eastern and Central Europe. 

Claiming to be a nonpartisan trade 
union organization, the WFTU, through 
its publications in many languages, pub- 
lic meetings, and conferences and in 
other ways, carries on continuous cam- 
paigns for such labor demands as higher 
wages, the forty-hour week, larger. so- 
cial security benefits, full employment, 
and so on. The general strategy of the 
WFTU is to outbid the ICFTU and its 
affiliated unions in formulating and urg- 
ing extreme demands and to attack the 
ICFTU for making more realistic de- 
mands and for its advocacy of labor- 
management co-operation. At the same 
time, the WFTU continues to appeal 
for “unity” among all workers. As a 
means of promoting its propaganda, the 
WFTU and especially its Trade De- 


partments have been organizing visits of 
trade union delegations from non-Com- 
munisi: countries to the Soviet Union 
and the “People’s Democracies.” 

The WFTU is particularly active in 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. With the 
aid of Communist groups, it utilizes the 
nationalist movements of these coun- 
tries to gain ascendancy in the newly 
developing trade union organizations. 
Conversely it uses its influence in the 
trade unions to promdte extreme na- 
tionalist movements and Communist- 
inspired causes. It also uses the ‘op- 
portunities offered by the UN Economic 
and Social Council and its commissions 
and by ILO, in which-it also has con- 
sultative status, to support.the demands 
and policies of the Soviet and other 
Communist delegations, in opposition to 
the delegations of Western Europe and 
the United States, and to the ICFTU | 
and the Trade Secretariats. 

Despite recent setbacks, the WFTU 
remains a force in many countries. To 
the extent to which it is effective, it is a 
disruptive factor in the effort to build a 
system of free and democratic interna- 
tional labor relations and activities. 


OUTLOOK AND MEANING 


As long as general international con- 
ditions remain unchanged, the several 
international labor organizations are 
likely to continue in their present 
course. This means, in particular; that. 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and its affiliated Trade 
Secretariats will try to expand their 
present activities and especially to build 
up solid free trade unions in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America and to cement 
their ties with the free unions of West- 
ern Europe and the United States. How 
successful such efforts of the ICFTU 
and the ITS may be will depend on 
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many conflicting factors of national and 
international life.t 

During its earlier stages, the leaders 
of the international labor movement be- 
lieved that it would become the main 
directive force in international affairs. 
In the light of the experience of the past 


hundred years, it is clear that inter- 


1 For an analysis of these factors, see Lewis 


`L. Lorwin, The International Labor Move- 


ment (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), 
pp. 332-44. - 


national labor organizations can be no 
more than a subsidiary factor in inter- 
national life. What is important, how- 
ever, is that, as their activities show, 


‘the ICFTU and the ITS can play the 


role of a constructive opposition within 
the official and semiofficial international 
system. In the context of present-day 
international developments, such a role 
is a historic factor in the struggle for 
world-wide social progress and for the 
building of a free international society. 


= Regional Organizations of International Labor 


By Arnotp L. STEINBACH * 


Abstract: Since World War II, the focus of power in the international labor 
movement is no longer in Europe. Events,:in which American labor has played 
a significant role, have favored a definite trend toward decentralization and the 
strengthening of regional organization. This has been secured in part by the 
establishment of regional (Asian, European, Latin American) offices by inter- 
national federations of unions in specific trades or industries, and in part by the 
creation of regional organizations in Europe, the Americas, and Asia by the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The author discusses some of 
the problems involved in these trends, the specicic difficulties which face the ex- . 
tension of the movement to Africa, and the rivalry between the leading world 
confederations of labor, the ICFTU and the Communist World Federation of 


Trade Unions.—Ed. 


Bo World War II, interna- 
tional labor organizations, whether 
political or economic, were by and 
large of European vintage with some 
sprinkling of out-of-Europe member- 
ship. World War I brought about the 
beginnings of a shift of economic power 
from Europe to the New World and to 
parts of the European colonial posses- 
sions. World War I also represented 
a step in the process of freeing the po- 
litical and economic life of the world 
from centuries of European domination. 
World War II accelerated by leaps and 
bounds a normal evolutionary process. 
The political and economic unheavals 
stemming from this acceleration affected 
the organizational forms of international 
labor. In the feld of ideological or- 
ganizations the Socialist International 
was the first victim. International 
solidarity of labor ended at the borders 
of Europe. Asian socialism declared its 


_*The views expressed in this article are 
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independence, and the. Socialist Interna- 
tional today is more than ever a Euro- 
pean organization with a sprinkling of 
outsiders. 

Ampong economic labor organizations, 
the trend towards regional organizations 
of international trade union federations 
is a typical post-World War II phe- 
nomenon, a recognition of the shift of 
organized labor’s power center from Eu- 
rope to other continents. Some regional 
organizations of trade unions already 
existed before World War II. How- 
ever, they were formed as independent 
area organizétions by interested unions 
in the area concerned, not by interna- 
tional trade union federations in the 
process of decentralizing their functions. 
It is interesting to note that these ear- 
lier vantures occurred in the Western 
Hemisphere. The first tendencies to- 
ward an independent regionalism were 
evident in the formation by United 
States labor of the Pan American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1918. In 1938, 
a second and successful attempt was 
made, but without the co-operation of 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


the United States labor movement, when 
the Confederación de Trabajadores de 
America Latina (CTAL) was formed, 
under the leadership of Lombardo Tole- 
dano of the Confederación de Trabaja- 
dores de Mexico (CTM), as an inde- 
pendent Latin American regional fed- 
eration of trade unions. In 1945, the 
CTAL became the regional organiza- 
tion (liaison bureau) of the World 
Federation of Trade ‘Unions in Latin 
America, Communist-dominated and still 
in existence, though weak and with few 
adherents. 


New Concerts IN ICFTU 


The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions was the first in- 
ternational labor federation which ac- 
cepted, by statute, the end of European 
labor as the sole carrier of the gospel 
of trade unionism. The ICFTU’s re- 
gional setup, with its consequent de- 
centralization of power, came about 
mainly as a result of the influence of 
the United States unions, which had the 
foresight to recognize that the future 
and strength of international trade un- 
-ionism lie in the areas which are still 
struggling to overcome backwardness. 
But full implementation of this prin- 
ciple. for various reasons has not yet 
been realized. Some of the reasons will 
be set forth in this article. 

Until the formation of the ICFTU, 
international labor federations of the 
past had been organized in a highly 
centralized way, with the center of 
gravity at the seat of the headquarters 
and with the main power in the hands 
of a secretary-general. The United 
States unions- introduced two new con- 
establishment of regional organizations. 
Through the enhanced role of the new 
regional organizations, the central head- 
quarters has become very sensitive to 
the needs, grievances, and major prob- 
lems of its affiliated organizations. Be- 
yond that, the previous pattern of domi- 
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nation of international organizations by 
their European affiliates was much weak- 
ened. The way was thus opened to a 
de facto shift of power away from Eu- 
rope once the regions had developed 
sufficient knowledge, experience, and re- 
sources. 


WorLD FEDERATION OF TRADE, UNIONS 


The World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions (WFTU) inherited a regional setup 
made to order, when the Latin Ameri- 
can CTAL joined the WFTU at its 
founding convention in 1945. Most of 
the WFTU activities in Latin America 
have since been either initiated by 
CTAL headquarters in Mexico or are 
being carried out from there. No in- 
formation is available as to the extent 
to which plans for regional activities 
are being made at the WFTU head- 
quarters or in Mexico. The financial 
dependence of the CTAL headquarters 
on the WETU makes it difficult for the 
CTAL to develop an independent policy 
in Latin America. CTAL’s rights within 
the WFTU may be limited to making 
recommendations or to the distribution 
of allocated money, particularly for the 
purpose of sending delegates to WFTU 
meetings and visitors to Soviet bloc 
countries. While CTAL has lost strength 
and influence in. recent years, it is still 
a potential power in the area. Its very 
existence strengthens the WFTU, which 
otherwise would not have any “watch- 
dog” in its relations with its Latin 
American affiliates. Overt CTAL activi- 
ties consist mostly of infrequent conven- 
tions and of the encouragement of fel- 
low-traveling conferences, some of which 
cater to unions in certain key industries. 

Reacting to the formation of the 
ICFTU, the WFTU decided in 1949 to 
strengthen its position in Asia against 
an anticipated ICFTU challenge by es- 
tablishing in December 1949 an Asian 
Liaison Bureau. This bureau was no 
regional organization of affiliated unions 
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with specified rights and privileges but 
rather a transmission belt between head- 
quarters and the area. Established Com- 
munist concepts of organizational cen- 
tralization plus a possible fear of the 
increasing power of Communist China 
appears to have led the WFTU to the 
decision to establish a bureau rather 
than a regional organization in Asia. 
Nevertheless, the Liaison Bureau has 
come more and more under Communist 
Chinese supervision, which has sought 
to use the bureau for purposes not al- 
ways identical with WFTU, that is So- 
viet Russian, objectives. European and 
WFTU influences were further reduced 
by the removal of the bureau’s first sec- 
retary, the Australian Communist Ed 
Thornton. 

The bureau has had an important 
role in Communist efforts to foment up- 
risings in certain non-Communist Asian 
countries. Subsequently, when this un- 
dertaking did not fully succeed, it 
planned and directed the efforts to tor- 
pedo the ICFTU regional organization 
in Asia through the attempted forma- 
tion of a neutral Asian federation open 
to Asian Communist and non-Commu- 
nist labor federations in line with the 
well-propagandized Communist unity 
drive. If successful, this Asia fed- 
eration, though formally independent, 
would unquestionably come under the 
control of Communist China and would 
maintain only loose relations with the 
WFTU. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


The only International Trade Secre- 
tariat (ITS) which has for years con- 
ducted extensive ‘organization work be- 
yond the borders of Europe is the 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration (ITF). Its activities outside of 
Europe were dictated by the need for 
protecting the world-wide interests of its 
members. Thus, the ITF had estab- 
lished offices in Asia and Latin America 


well before the ICFTU created its own 
regional organizations. The Mexican 
ITF office, established in 1954, was on 
the way to becoming a -model regional 
agency when the death of Trifon Gomez, 
its able local secretary, halted the full 
execution of plans to develop a net of 
branch offices around the Mexican of- 
fice. It is interesting to. note that the 
experience and the pioneering activities 
of the ITF. in the international field 
outside of Europe have been recognized 
by the ICFTU by electing J. H. Olden- 
broek, the former Secretary-General of 
the ITF, as its own Secretary-General, 
and some years later by making the 
present Secretary-General of the ITF, 
Omer Becu, its President. The two top 
positions of the ICFTU are thus held 
by a former and a present ITF Secre- 
tary-General. . 
Besides the ITF, the International 
Metalworkers* Federation has begun to 
make plans for the establishment of a 
regional office in Asia, but for the time 
being it is satisfied with using the 
Tokyo office cf the ITF. The Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone Internationa] 
has established a regional office in Latin 
America after an intensive membership 
drive which netted twenty-four new af- 
filiates; it also intends to call an Asian 


conference. The International Union of - 


Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
which through the work of its United 
States representative, Ernest Schwarz, 
has been able to gain considerable. mem- 
bership in Latin America, has recently 
called a conference of its Latin Ameri- 
can affiliates. It now maintains an of- 
fice in Mexicc. The International Fed- 
eration of Textile Workers’ Associations 
has also shown interest in activity in 
Latin America. As a beginning, a bul- 
letin in Spanish is regularly issued for 
use In Latin America. The Miners’ In- 
ternational Federation plans to call a 
conference -of Latin American ‘miners’ 
unions early in 1957. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Influence of U. S. unions 


The regional activities of most of the 
other International Trade Secretariats 
are still rather embryonic. Except for a 
few ITS’s which have foreseen the slow 
but steady transfer of the center of 
gravity of the world labor movement 
from Europe to other parts of the world, 
in particular to Asia and the Western 
Hemisphere, most Secretariats have only 
an incidental membership outside Eu- 
rope. Where “outside” membership has 
reached a substantial proportion, it con- 
sists mainly of United States unions. 
The latter have been instrumental in 
developing membership drives in other 
areas and have encouraged regional ac- 
tivities. Many United States unions 
have joined the Trade Secretariats not 
to obtain direct economic advantages, 
but rather to show their solidarity with 
the international labor movement. It is 
only quite recently that American un- 
ions have discovered that intensive in- 
ternational activities are necessary to 
safeguard their own standard of living 
by raising low labor standards in under- 
developed countries and have recognized 
that the security of the United States 
itself might be endangered by the in- 
filtration of Communist ideologies in 
world labor. The participation of United 
States unions in the International Trade 
secretariats acquires added importance 
because they have the hard currency 
without which effective work in under- 
developed areas cannot be conducted. 

In the past few years, a number of 
International Trade Secretariats have 
sent missions to various parts of the 
world, to Asia, the Western Hemisphere, 
and Africa. Latin America has become 
the main focus of ITS drives to gain 
members and to begin regional activi- 
ties. Partly responsible is the increased 
interest of United States unions in ITS 
activities and in the development of a 
strong and free trade union movement 
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in Latin America which will be able to 
resist Communist and other totalitarian 
efforts to control Latin American labor. 


Tue ICFTU 


Some of the early proponents of re- 
gional organizations in the ICFTU con- 
sidered decentralization as a panacea 
which, once regional activities were 
established, would automatically result 
in organization of the unorganized, 
strengthening of the free trade unions, 
enhanced resistance to Communist infil- 
tration, attainment of sizable economic 
gains, and so forth. It soon developed, 
however, that a regional organization is 
only as good as the composition of 
its membership. Material and financial 
help from the outside can accelerate 
progress but it cannot replace such 
vital factors as native leadership. The 
ICFTU regional organizations have thus 
developed quite unevenly. 

The ICFTU has until now established 
three regional organizations which, in 
their aggregate membership, comprise 
53.7 million out of the 55 million total 
ICFTU members. The organizations 
for Europe and the Western Hemisphere 
are about equal in membership strength, 
with 24 million each. The Asian or- 
ganization represents almost 5.7 million. 


European Regional Organization 


The European Regional Organization 
(ERO), established in 1950, was the first 
ICFTU regional body. In a sense, the 
formation of ERO represented merely a 
continuation of close relationship be- 
tween unions which for many years 
formed the nucleus of the international 
labor movement. Its member unions 
come from every European country 
where trade unions may organize freely. 
Exclu&ed, therefore, are the Soviet bloc 
countries, Yugoslavia, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. About 70 per cent of ERO mem- 
bership is derived from the affiliation of 
the British Trades Union Congress and 
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the German Federation of Trade Unions 
(DGB, Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund). 
With few exceptions, ERO - component 
organizations are financially strong; 
have a tradition of able leadership risen 
from the rank and file, with much ex- 
perience in organizing and collective 
bargaining; are skilled in handling ad- 
ministrative problems; and conduct ex- 
tensive workers’ education programs. 
Aside from France and Italy, where 
Communist trade union federations still 
play a powerful roles ERO member 
countries have not depended on ERO 
for assistance in their national activi- 
ties; they have therefore been able to 
use the regional organization for joint 
and “supranational” undertakings. The 
European regional organization has few 
organizational problems. Most of its 
interest is in problems such as full’em- 
ployment, automation, economic and so- 
cial integration of Europe, manpower 
and migration, and productivity. 

Some have questioned whether it was 
necessary to form a special regional or- 
ganization to attend to these important 
problems which go far beyond the in- 
terests of one specific region and which 
are clearly in the jurisdiction of the 
Economic and Social Department of 
the ICFTU. Whenever in the past 
serious problems have arisen in the Eu- 
ropean area, they have been handled, 
significantly enough, by the Executive 
Board rather than by ERO-——to wit, the 
creation of the Berlin Committee to 
help the victims of the uprisings in East 
Germany; the actions in connection 
with the Poznan riots; the formation 
of the International -Solidarity Fund; 
the assistance to the French and Italian 
free trade unions; the Saar problem. 
Moreover, some of the affiliates have 
organized intraregional groupings, such 


as Benelux and the Scandinavian coun- 


tries, without the benefit of ERO lead- 
ership; these hold regular meetings and 
discussions of common problems. The 


relations to the European Coal and 
Steel Community are being handled by 
a special committee on which the 
ICFTW and ITS are prominently rep- 
resented. Although money and highly 
qualifisd personnel could be saved for 
other more essential ICFTU work by 
making the ERO an integral part of 
the Brussels ICFTU headquarters, the 
ERO will probably continue as a kind 
of successor of the prewar International 
Federetion of Trade Unions. 


Inter-American Regional Organization 


The Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation (ORIT was established in Janu- 
ary 1951. In a sense, it took the. place 
of the Confederación Interamericana de 
Traba‘adores (CIT) which had been 
formed by the AFL and Latin Ameri- 
can trade unions in 1948 as a coun- 
terforce to tke Communist-dominated 
CTAL. In the transformation from 
CIT to ORIT, the major newcomers 
from North America were the CIO and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. The 
first two years of ORIT’s existence were 
marred by the absence of the Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers (CTM), 
which had walked out of the founding 
congress of ORIT because of dissatis- 
faction with arrangements involving the 
location of headquarters and the gen- 
eral secretaryship. Reaffiliation of the 
CTM bolstered ORIT’s prestige, and 
the decisions of the 1953 Congress to 
move the headquarters from Cuba to 
Mexica City and to install the able 
Costa Rican, Luis Alberto Monge, as 
Regional Secretary, laid the ground for 
continued growth in membership and 
influence. 

ORIT now has members in thirty- 
three of the thirty-four countries and 
areas within the Western Hemisphere 
with ICFTU membership. Its United 
States and Canadian affiliates comprise 
nearly three fourths of total member- 
ship, with Latin America accounting for 
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almost one fourth, and the Caribbean 
area something over 1 per cent. Brazil, 
Cuba, and Mexico are the strongest 
Latin American affiliates. 

A Caribbean Area Division has been 
created with headquarters in Bridge- 
town, Barbados. This division co-ordi- 
nates the special interests of the Carib- 
bean area trade unions and assists in 
organization work and in the formation 
of Caribbean federations of individual 
industrial union groups. ORIT offices 
are also maintained, jointly with the 
ICFTU secretariat, in Chile and Brazil. 

Within the six years of its existence, 
ORIT has become an organization rec- 
ognized and respected by friends as 
well as by enemies. In the trade union 
field, it has at present no serious com- 
petition in the Western Hemisphere. 
The number of countries in which the 
free trade union movement is restricted 
is now limited to two, Venezuela and 
the Dominican Republic. The strongest 
trade union centers are well represented 
among ORIT affiliates. Bolivian labor 
may sooner or later make the decision 
to join ORIT, and only the labor move- 
ment of Ecuador is still under the con- 
trol of a WFTU affiliate. - 


Problems of ORIT 


- The growth of strength is likely to 
accentuate past and present weaknesses. 
The addition of new affiliates has in- 
creased expenditures, without corre- 
sponding increases in affiliation fees. 
Most of the new affiliates need appre- 
ciable assistance. Without the substan- 
tial financial help from North America 
and Cuba, ORIT would have to restrict 
its services or go bankrupt. Large con- 
tributions by Cuban labor, both finan- 
cially and by making organizers avail- 
able, are not, however, easing the ex- 
isting jealousies between the various 
major Latin American countries for 
leadership in the trade union field. 

The contribution by the United States 


unions, though highly welcome and vital 
for the development of effective pro- 
grams, may be resented by those who 
have found it simple and popular to lay 
all the blame for economic ills and mal- 
administration on the doorsteps of mys- 
tic Yankeeism. The anti-Yankee com- 
plex has already once come into the 
open-—at the 1953 convention in Rio de 
Janeiro. It may again cause serious 
frictions and controversies in the light 
of basic differences which exist about 
the concept and objectives of trade un- 
ionism between the “free enterprise” 
United States trade unions and most of 
the Latin American unions, in particu- 
lar those in South America. Rooted 
partly in anarchosyndicalism and partly 
in old-fashioned Marxian socialism, un- 
adjusted to the lessons of the last two 
decades, many Latin American unions 
still dream of the overthrow of the pre- 


vailing economic systems as the ulti- 


mate solution to social and economic 
injustices. Nationalization has become 
the favorite recipe in the action pro- 
gram of some unions, as a simple means 
of curing poverty and raising the stand- 
ard of living. Recently, it has been 
propagated as a means of keeping for- 
eign investors from exploiting basic re- 
sources. ORIT will have to take a 
stand on these issues. But it will take 
skillful leadership to find a common 
denominator on which to base actions 
and write resolutions on this and simi- 
lar issues. 

In addition, the dependence of most 
of the Latin American and Caribbean 
ORIT affiliates on their governments 
(these often of an uncertain fate re- 
lated to the outcome of the frequent 
revolutions, with or without an accom- © 
panying total or partial dictatorship) 
has made ORIT policies and planning 
very sensitive to political developments. 
It took time and.patience for the United 
States trade union movement to ad- 
just itself to these weaknesses. Serafino 
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Romualdi, American labor’s representa- 
tive, has done pioneering work to build 
a. bridge between the methods, objec- 
tives, and. needs of labor north and 
south of the Rio Grande, but he has 
not been able to change the habits and 
traditions of the area. Some years ago, 
these differences threatened to split 
ORIT into a North American and a 
Latin American region of the ICFTU. 

One of the many unknowns which 
may still change the course of ORIT is 
the entrance of the Argentine labor 
movement in force into ORIT. Since 
this movement will bring into ORIT 
not only membership, but also leader- 
ship and finances, it will certainly want 
to influence ORIT policies in a direc- 
tion which nobody can yet foresee. 
Any increase in Argentine activity may 
also encourage a greater participation 
of the Brazilian labor movement, which 
up to the present has been in the main 
a passive partner. If Bolivia should 
finally join, there will be four countries 
within ORIT with a more or less vital 
interest in nationalization—Bolivia and 
Mexico with practical experience; Brazil 
and Argentina with a strong clamor for 
nationalization, at least in the oil in- 
dustry. 


Asian Regional Organization 


The situation in Asia was not as fa- 
vorable to the establishment of an ef- 
fective regional organization as it was 
in Europe and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. There were no strong and effec- 
tive ICFTU ‘affiliates in existence, nor 
did the affiliates have the financial 
strength to provide the means necessary 
to maintain a regional organization. In 
addition, there was-no tradition of free 
trade unionism. Most of the countries 
-had been under the rule of colonial pow- 
ers for a long time and had only re- 
cently gained their freedom. The rank 
and file was often illiterate and had no 


experience in trade unionism. The lead- 
ership was ir. the hands of intellectuals 
who were linked to political parties rep- 
resenting various ideologies. Friction 
existed between the newly freed coun- 
tries, and many of them aspired to lead- 
ership or at least to a prominent place 
in Asian politics. These frictions and 
aspirations engulfed also the unions. 
For example any decision on the seat of 
the regional headquarters was bound to 
reflect upon the status of the country 
withir the area. The wide range of lan- 
guages and dialects spoken throughout 
the azea did not facilitate the search 
for cempromises. Under these circum- 
stances, it was surprising and encour- 
aging that the Asian Regional Organi- 
zation (ARO) was able to hold its 
founding convention as early as April 
1951. 

Since then, the work of the Asian Re- 
gional Organization has been frequently 
and sirongly criticized. It is claimed, 
in particular, that ARO has not made 
much progress in developing free trade 
unions in the underdeveloped Asian 
countries, and that communism has re- 
mained a strong factor in Asian labor. 
All this in spite of the fact that ARO 
has been heavily subsidized to carry 
out its organizational and educational 
progrem. 

It was chiefly with an eye to Asia 
that the 1955 Vienna Congress of the 
ICFTU created the new post of Direc- 
tor of Organization. It was felt that 


more intensive efforts must be made to 


improve the trade union situation in 
underdeveloped countries and that a 
special office should be charged with 
the development of the necessary plans 
and action. How successful the ICFTU 
will b2 with this new venture remains 
to be seen. Its concern is understand- 
able. Asia has become one of the most 
important parts of the world. The 
largest number of inhabitants of the ` 
world are crowded into the Asian coun- 
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tries. Most of the countries were long 
held back in their economic develop- 
ment. World War II destroyed the 
myth of the supremacy of the white 
man. ‘Great numbers of underprivileged 
Asians have become aware of their po- 
. tential strength and are demanding rec- 
ognition as equals, politically and eco- 
nomically. This is the environment in 
which the Asian Regional Organization 
was formed and was expected to work 
miracles. Speaking in absolute terms, 
the accomplishments of the Asian Re- 
gional Organization are rather small; 
speaking in relative terms, they are sig- 
nificant and creditable. The very fact 
of continued existence in spite of in- 
ternal frictions is already a major ac- 
complishment. The strong emphasis 
upon trade union education was a wise 
decision. “Knowledge is power” was 
the motto of European labor. Creating 
the Asian Trade Union College in Cal- 
cutta was a good though modest start. 


Singapore Office 


The establishment of the Singapore 
Office by the ICFTU, in co-operation 
with interested International Trade Sec- 
retariats, for the purpose of organizing 
plantation workers was probably the 
“most significant accomplishment in the 
Asian region. This step helped the 
Malayan plantation workers to con- 
solidate and protect their organizations 
against Communist infiltration. Assist- 
ance given by the Asian Regional Or- 
ganization may also have been a factor 
in the development of a strong free 
trade union movement in the Philip- 
pines. 


WETU in Asia 


One of the major questions at this 
time is whether the WFTU will succeed 
in forming an Asian or Afro-Asian fed- 
eration dominated by Communist trade 
unions. Alone, the ICFTU Asian Re- 
gional Organization may not be able 
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to prevent such a development. Until 
now, the existence of an Asian Socialist 
Federation with influence in countries 
where ARO has not been able to gain a 
foothold has been an important factor 
in halting Communist progress; it may 
also prove to be a serious handicap to 
the future aspirations of the WFTU in 
Asia. 


Japan 


A decentralization of some of the 
ARO activities is a must, considering 
the polyglot composition of the affili- 
ates. At present, the Far East is neg- 
lected in the distribution of leadership 
of the ARO. Japanese labor and Japa- 
nese pride will never be satisfied with 
an organization centering its activities 
in far away India. Japan has a highly 
developed industry, a highly skilled la- 
bor force, and it has again a powerful 
trade union movement. This situation 
is being recognized internationally. It 
is notable that the ITF with its long 
tradition in Asia has found it necessary 
to move its Asian headquarters to 
Tokyo, thus acknowledging the revival 
of trade union power in the Far East. 
Up to now, Japan’s participation in the 
ARO has been very small. The new 
ICFTU Director of Organization in 
studying the Asian situation will prob- 
ably pay the necessary attention to the 
needs of the Far East area, particularly 
with respect to its sensitiveness to over- 
tures from Red China. 

Africa 

The splurge in African activities has 
been to a great extent forced upon the 
ICFTU by the surge of anticolonialism 
which is engulfing ever greater parts of 
Africa. Economically, the basis for a 
mature free trade union movement pre- 
vails in only a few parts of Africa. Ex- 
isting labor organizations are used by 
nationalists as a springboard for politi- 
cal objectives. The few able trade un- 
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ion leaders find themselves automati- 
cally lured into political activities. Of 
the underdeveloped countries of Central 
Africa, only Northern Rhodesia and 
the Gold Coast have been able to form 
a solid trade union movement which 
promises to withstand all the day-to- 
day tensions caused by a membership 
which has not learned as yet the art of 
restraint. ` The attempted formation of 
a regional organization may or may not 


succeed. As a first step an African - 


Congress was held in Accra in January 
1957. 

All the odds are against the success 
of an African regional venture. A com- 
_ promise may have to be found in mak- 
ing the existing strong points of the 
ICFTU in Tunis, Kenya, and the Gold 
Coast the seats of subregional activities 
without changing the basic character of 
the present organization. Such a sub- 
regional establishment may be success- 


fully used to siphon off money from the 
new Director of Organization. This 
hope may, however, be shattered if the 
reports are true that the new Director 
of Organization is earnestly considering 
replacing some of the present grants by 
a system of repayable interest-free loans - 
from a revolving fund. Apparently this 


plan would be designed to reward those ~ 


affiliates willing to mobilize their own 
forces and make the necessary sacrifices 
for strengthening the labor movement. 

A Worth Arican subregion may have 
the best chances of survival if it is cen- 
tered around the powerful and highly 
developed Tunisian trade union move- 
ment. Its very existence and demands 
will, however, increase the differences 
within the Brussels headquarters, which 
must effect a compromise between the 
views and interests of some of its Eu- 
ropean affiliates and those of the affili- 
ates in dependent territories. 
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Economic and Social Aspects of International Trade 


Union Work 


By ALFRED BRAUNTHAL 


Abstract: Social and economic activities are the primary concern of trade un- 
ions, but these can flourish only under political freedom; the fight against dic- 
tatorship and the support of democratic movements must be waged by unions. 
International trade union work knows no geographical boundaries, but its charac- 
ter is influenced by. the stage of economic and social development of a region. 
In industrially advanced countries it encourages and strives to maintain policies 
of full employment and full share by labor in resulting benefits of a stable 


economy, for instance. 


In underdeveloped countries, where trade union move- 


ment has just begun, it seeks to help in economic and social development geared 


to needs. 
mies is stressed.—Ed. 


TE political, social, and economic 
interdependence of all countries, of 
the largest no less than the smallest 
ones, has become so intense in the free 
sector of the world that no individual 


trade unions in any of these countries - 


can remain aloof from involvement in 
international affairs. But while many 
national trade union centers from time 
to time express their views on interna- 
tional problems, international trade un- 


„ion work is for obvious reasons concen- 


trated in the international trade union 
organizations. Aside from the Christian 
trade unions—whose international or- 
ganization by and large has a regional 
character—nearly all genuine trade un- 
ions, that is, trade unions organized in- 
dependently both of governments and 
of employers, have affiliated themselves 
vertically, through their national centers, 
with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and many of them 
also horizontally, as industrial organi- 


‘gations, with the International Trade 


Secretariats. As, however, these hori- 


The community of interests of workers in these two types of econo- 


zontally organized international trade 
union organizations, although strictly 
autonomous, are closely co-operating 
with the ICFTU and consider them- 
selves associated with this organization, 
there is no need to dwell upon the divi- 
sion of international work between the 
ICFTU and the International Trade 
Secretariats. A survey of the economic 
and social aspects of the work of the 
ICFTU will suffice in the framework of 
this article. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL AND Eco- 
NOMIC WITH POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Since workers organize themselves in 
trade unions in order to better their 
conditions, social and economic activi- 
ties must be considered the primary 
concern of trade unions. This applies 
to, unions on all levels, on international 
no less than on local and national ones; 
but in actual practice trade unions will 
seldom be able to confine their activi- 
ties to social and economic problems. 
First of all, in order to achieve social 
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and economic goals, trade unions, like 
any other organizations representing so- 
cial and economic interests, will often 
have to resort to political activities, be 
it directly or in co-operation with po- 
litical orgé@nizations with which they 
have ties. 

Moreover, since trade unions cannot 
truly represent the workers’ interests 
unless they are really free, that is, in- 
dependent of both governments and em- 
ployers, they can act genuinely only un- 
der conditions of political freedom, and 
such conditions can be established only 
where democracy rules and people can 
determine their destinies for themselves. 
The establishment of democracy and 
self-determination where they do not 
exist, and their restoration where they 
have been destroyed, must be a major 
concern of the free trade union move- 
ment as a whole, and especially of the 


international trade union organizations. 


In order to ensure the rise and preser- 
vation of genuine trade unions in the 
whole world, the international free trade 
union movement must fight dictator- 
ship, whether of the Communist or of 
the Fascist brand, everywhere in the 
world. It must for the same reasons 
help as much as possible to bring about 
a rapid development towards self-gov- 
ernment and self-determination of peo- 


, ples. under foreign rule. 


This political fight is necessarily in- 
tertwined with the social and economic 
activities of the international free trade 
union organizations; but since an ac- 
count of these political activities would 
exceed the scope of this article, this 
brief reference to the relationship be- 
tween political and social-economic ac- 
tivities will have to suffice. 


Trade union freedom 


In one field of trade union activities, 
however, a distinction between political 
and social-economic action of free trade 
unions cannot be drawn at all: in their 


fight for trade union freedom itself. 
There is hardly any trade union organi- 
zation, even in countries with well-estab- 
lished democratic systems, where at one 
time cr another trade unions have not 
had to battle for establishing or preserv- - 
ing full trade union rights. The trade . 
union legislation which was adopted in 
Great Britain after the general strike 
in 1926, the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
United States, and the right-to-work 
laws in some states of the United States, 
are well-known examples of measures 
which the trade unions have regarded 
as encroachments on their rights and 
against which they have taken up a 
determined fight. The same holds true 
for legal impediments to strikes of civil 
servants and restrictions in their bar- 
gaining rights, which can be frequently 
found in demccratic countries. 

In self-governing democratic countries 
trade unions will as a rule be able to 
achieve and preserve full trade union 
rights through their own means. For 
other countries the international free 
trade union movement will frequently 
have to act. The ICFTU plays indeed 
the role of a watchdog for the whole 
world. Wherever it finds that funda- 
mental rights, and trade union rights 
especially, have been infringed, it will 
intervene, be it by a direct appeal to 
the government concerned, be it by ap- 
peals to the United Nations or the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
complaint precedure which—largely as 
a response to pressure on the part of 
the trade unions and their representa- 
tives within the [LO—has been estab- 
lished by that organization has proved 
to be an effective instrument of world 
public opinion and has been frequently 
used by the ICFTU to submit com- 
plaints against governments which have 
disregarded trade union rights. For ob- 
vious reasons such complaints have been 
mainly directed against dictatorship gov- 
ernments and against metropolitan gov- 
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ernments which have curbed trade un- 
ion freedom in dependent countries, as 
well as against such countries as South 
Africa which practice social discrimina- 
- tion. While international bodies like 
the United Nations and the ILO have 
no remedial powers in such cases, their 
moral authority, which has time and 
again been invoked against the violation 
of trade union rights, has doubtless in- 
creased the respect for labor rights and 
freedom. 


_ ‘DIFFERENT SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


In examining the international as- 


pects of social and economic trade un- 
ion activities, one is at first glance in- 
clined to think of interests which are 
common to all workers in all countries. 
Very broadly speaking, there are a great 
number of such interests. All workers 
in all countries are interested in decent 
working conditions; in wages which se- 
cure to them adequate living standards; 
in the abolition of discrimination; in a 
continuous rise in real wages; in creat- 
ing favorable conditions for wage in- 
creases, such as a steady rise in pro- 
ductivity; in a sound limitation of the 
hours of work; in corresponding limits 
of the working year (vacations with 
pay, public holidays with pay); in 
satisfactory industrial relations, includ- 
ing appropriate machinery for having 
the workers’ voice heard and respected 
by management; in social security; in 
decent housing facilities; in the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of economic 
conditions ensuring full employment; in 
economic stability as one of these con- 
ditions; in a continuously expanding 
economy as a condition of full employ- 
ment of a growing population and as 
a condition of rising living standards. 
This catalogue can of course be en- 
larged ad libitum, by including among 
conditions for full employment, for a 
stable and expandigg economy, and for 
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rising living standards, for example, ap- 
propriate fiscal, credit, public invest- 
ment, foreign trade, and agricultural 
policies. , 

International trade union work might 
consist in establishing general principles 
for all these sectors of social and eco- 
nomic -activities; in working out con- 
crete programs on the basis of these 
principles; in agreeing upon joint or 
co-ordinated action on the part of all 
national trade unions; and in deciding 
upon a strategy aiming at achieving the 
maximum objectives which can be re- 
alized at any given moment. 

Were the international trade union 
movement confined to countries in more 
or less equal or similar stages of eco- 
nomic and social development, such a 
policy would be perfectly adequate. 
There was indeed a stage in the de- 
velopment of trade unionism for which 
this policy proved to be so. That was 
the period in which trade unionism was 
more or less confined to the economi- 
cally advanced countries of Europe, 
North America, and Oceania. The 
leading international trade union or- 
ganization of that period, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, was 
indeed able to conduct such a policy. 
And to the extent to which even at 
present certain problems affect this 
group of countries, this policy is still 
being pursued by the ICFTU or its Eu- 
ropean section, the European Regional 
Organization. 

But while it is true that workers of 
all countries are interested in, and in 
the final analysis strive for, the goals 
enumerated above, the stages of social 
and economic development of the coun- 
tries in which they live show such huge 
differences that the establishment of 
identical objectives for all of them 
would have hardly any practical mean- 
ing. The objective of adequate living 
standards, for instance, must necessarily 
mean something utterly different in the 
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United States where hourly wages of 
three dollars may appear adequate for 
large groups of workers, and for India 
or the Philippines or a great number of 
other countries where a daily wage of 
three dollars for any group of workers 
would appear utopian. 

That the ICFTU a few years ago 
propounded the objective of the full 
employment economy for the industri- 
ally advanced countries, worked out a 
concrete program to this end, and co- 
ordinated the actions of the national 
trade unions in this field was of great 
importance for organized labor in this 
group of countries and proved to be a 
highly successful trade union action, 
since conditions were ripe for this 
achievement. However, to pursue the 
same policy in those economically un- 
derdeveloped countries in which the 
economic resources are far too sparse 
to absorb the huge masses of the under- 
employed would be meaningless. The 
arduous process of economic develop- 
ment must obviously precede the proc- 
lamation of such a goal. 

It follows from these considerations 
that in a period in which the interna- 
tional trade union movement envelops 
countries in very different stages of 
economic and social development, its 
social and economic activities must dif- 
fer for each of the major groups of coun- 
tries. And that is the case in contempo- 
rary trade unionism. For reasons which 
to explain would far exceed the scope 
of this article, free trade unions have 
developed or are rapidly developing 
not only in countries in various stages 
of the process of industrialization, but 
even in countries in which there are 
hardly any manufacturing or mining in- 
dustries, as is the case in most African 
territories. In such countries workers 
are organizing in plantations and in 
transportation and public services. The 
ICFTU comprises more and more of 
these young trade union movements; it 


has become truly world-wide, with the 
exception of .course of the Communist 
and other dictatorial countries. 


Fundamental community of interest 


Yet the necessity to differentiate in 
its social and economic work according 
to the stages of development of those 
countr2es in which free trade unions op- 
erate coes not imply any clash of inter- 
ests between the various groups of coun- 
tries. On the contrary, never before has 
international solidarity of workers had 
such a profound meaning and such. a 
world-wide scope as it has acquired 
with the expansion of free trade union- 
ism ard its international organizations 
over the whole free world. It is readily 
understandable that in a world-wide or- 
ganization such as the ICFTU, com- 
posed of trade unions of such different 
traditions, working in countries with so 
widely differing interests, there will oc- 
cur from time to time differences of 
opinion, difficulties in reaching agree- 
ment on certain matters, and tensions 
arising from these difficulties. Yet there 
has never been any major difficulty or 
tension within the ICFTU in the social 
and economic fields. There has never 
been any grave problem in working out 
social and economic policies for the vari- 
ous groups of countries and in the prac- 
tical co-operation in these fields be- 
tween the trade unions of the various 
groups of countries. 

Suck a harmonious collaboration can- 
not be coincidental. It must result 
from a fundamental solidarity of inter- 
ests between the workers in the prin- 
cipal groups of countries, that is, in the 
industrially advanced and in the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped or developing 
countries. A brief survey of the chief so- 
cial and economic problems with which 
trade unions in these two groups of 
countries have to cope may contribute 
to explaining this salidarity of interests. 
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PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIALLY 
ADVANCED COUNTRIES 


The main social and economic prob- 
lems which trade unions in economically 
advanced countries have to face revolve 
around the need for combining eco- 
nomic stability and economic expansion. 
This combination, the establishment and 
preservation of a stable and at the same 
time expanding economy, is indispen- 
. sable to ensure to the workers both full 
employment and rising living stand- 
ards. Once this problem has been 
solved, trade unions in industrially ad- 
vanced countries, given political free- 
dom and true democracy, can be as- 
sumed to dispose of sufficient power and 
determination to ensure for the work- 
ers the maximum of social and economic 
protection, security, and progress which 
corresponds to the given economic situa- 
tion. 

The international tasks which derive 
from these problems can be grouped un- 
der two headings: functions connected 
with establishing general trade union 
policies to this end and functions di- 
rected towards the equalization of so- 
cial conditions within the industrially 
advanced countries. 

First of all, international co-operation 
and co-ordination are needed in devel- 
oping and carrying out policies aiming 
at the establishment and preservation 
of a stable and expanding economy of 
full employment and of workers’ full 
participation in the benefits arising from 
the achievement of these goals. This 
has been, as mentioned above, one of 
the main concerns of the ICFTU in 
tackling the social and economic prob- 
lems of the industrially advanced coun- 
tries. 

In this connection, the relationship 
between wage policies, employment poli- 
cies, and productivity problems must 
be continuously examined, especially 
with a view to fostering productivity, 
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but ensuring at the same time the pre- 
vention of technological unemployment 
and the full participation of the work- 
ers in the benefits arising from in- 
creased productivity. 


Equalization of social conditions 


Parallel with this function of the in- 
ternational trade union movement goes 
that of aiding in the equalization of the 
pace of social progress. Although the 
equalization of social conditions be- 
tween the group of industrially ad- 
vanced countries and that of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped or developing 
areas is necessarily a long-range task, 
the equalization within the former group 
is an immediate trade union function, 
not unlike that of equalizing wages and 
working conditions within a particular 
country. 

The interest which the American 
trade unions have in lowering and 
eventually abolishing the wage differ- 
entials between the South and the rest 
of the country is obvious. Their efforts 
towards organizing the South, although 
resulting from general considerations 
and ideals, are also connected with this 
objective. French trade unions, to men- 
tion one more example, are combating 
the regional differentials in the official 
minimum wages. In many European 
countries national union agreements, 
with uniform wage rates and working 
conditions, are prevailing. Under this 
aspect international efforts of the same 
kind are but logical. 

A glance at international wage sta- 
tistics will show that there is a wide 
gap between wages in North America 
and Oceania on the one hand and Eu- 
rope on the other, and that, moreover, 
within Europe there is a wage ladder 
with several steps. To narrow the gap 
between North America and Europe, 
the international trade union move- 
ment, especially in its European sec- 
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tion, has concentrated its efforts on 
two objectives: the acceleration of the 
pace of technological progress in Eu- 
rope-——with proper safeguards, of course, 
for the workers’ interests within this 
process—and the social and economic 
integration of Europe. Both objectives 
are to a large extent interdependent. 
Progress in the productivity of labor is 
obviously hampered by the narrowness 
of European markets. If the market 
for industrial products within which no 
custom or other trade barriers exist is 
confined to areas comprising from four 
to fifty million persons, the advantages 
of large-scale production cannot be ex- 
ploited to the same extent as in indus- 
trial markets comprising 170 million 
persons. 


Toward European integration 


It is for reasons of this kind that the 
ICFTU and its European Regional Or- 
ganization have been conducting a sys- 
tematic campaign for the social and 
economic integration of Europe and for 
the introduction on the largest possible 
scale of a “common market.” The 
close collaboration of the ICFTU in the 
launching of the Schuman Plan and its 
continuous co-operation in the work of 


the European Coal and Steel Commu- 


nity is no less traceable to the interest 
of the free trade unions in European 
integration, as are its co-operation with 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and its intense 
propaganda for fostering the plans for 
a common market within the countries 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and for Euratom. 

European integration has clearly the 
double objective of narrowing the gaps 
in economic progress and in social 
standards which exist between Europe 
as a whole and North America and of 
reducing the inequality in social and 
economic conditions between the vari- 
ous European countries themselves. In 


other words, any step towards eco- 
nomic integration of Europe is a step 
towards social and economic equaliza- 
tion within the particular European 
countries. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the ICFTU and its European 
Regional Organization are holding back 
in carrying out their equalizing func- 
tions until Europe has been integrated. 
Much can already be done and is be- 
ing done by the free trade unions to 
bring about a greater equality in work- 
ing conditions, social legislation, and 
social security systems within Europe 
than exists at present. Such a process 
will in turn fecilitate the economic in- 
tegration process. 


PROBLEMS OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


As has been emphasized above, the 
social and economic problems of the 
economically underdeveloped or devel- 
oping countries which the trade unions 
have to face are of an entirely different 
nature from those of the industrially 
advanced countries. That does not 
mean that eac and every one of these 
problems is sc fundamentally different 
that nothing could be learned from the 
experiences of the other group. In- 
deed, much can be learned in many re- 
spects. For example: India plans to 
introduce soms kind of workers’ par- 
ticipation in the management of indus- 
tries. In order to choose as intelligently 
as possible among various already ex- 
isting systems of workers’ participation, 
the Incian government has established 
a tripartite study group consisting of 
government, employers, and trade union 
representatives and has sent it on a’ 
study tour through Europe. It was but 
logical that this group first visited 
ICFTU headquarters and discussed 
there the varicus problems and alterna- 
tives and that the ICFTU in turn was 
in contact with the trade unions of 
those countries which were to be visited 
by the study group. 
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The fundamental problem of the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped countries, a 
problem entirely peculiar to them, is 
that of social and economic develop- 
ment not within but towards an indus- 
trial society. Not that it would neces- 
sarily be rational for all the countries 
of this group to industrialize. There is 
no valid economic reason for imitating 
the policy of industrialization at any 
price—in practice, at the price of ter- 
rific sacrifices of human well-being— 
which has been consistently pursued by 
the Communist countries. The free 
trade unions have kept clear of the er- 
roneous belief that industrialization is 
the only rational way of economic and 
social development. They realize that 
for many countries the development of 
a rational agricultural structure is no 
less important than speedy industriali- 
zation, and may in fact be more so. 
Rationalization of agriculture requires 
in many of the countries of this type 
a thorough agrarian reform, aside from, 
or as condition for, technological prog- 
ress in the countryside by modern culti- 
vation methods, adequate irrigation sys- 
tems, and so forth. Surely, even in 
countries of this type much could and 
should be done as quickly as possible to 
develop or expand certain manufactur- 
ing industries. But this would not im- 
ply a radical change in the ratio be- 
tween industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Yet whatever type of economic devel- 
opment an underdeveloped country may 
choose, the fundamental problem re- 
_mains that of organizing this process 
and of finding ways and means to finance 
it adequately and to create all politi- 
cal, administrative, and technical condi- 
tions necessary for carrying. it through. 
Aware of the paramount importance of 
economic development for the underde- 
veloped countries, the ICFTU has been 
giving all its attention to the problems 
involved and has been making every ef- 


fort to do its share in aiding the de- 
velopment process. 


Outside financial aid 


From the international point of view 
the outstanding problem with which the 
free trade unions have to deal in this 
connection is that of outside financial 
assistance. They have never approached 
this problem with an attitude of either 

.. 0r. They have never ignored or 
neglected the important part which such 
undertakings as the Point Four pro- 
gram, the Colombo Plan, and the financ- 
ing activities of metropolitan countries 
in their dependencies have been play- 
ing in furthering the economic and 
social development of ‘underdeveloped 
countries. They have had to convince 
themselves, however, that this approach 
cannot suffice, but that for general de- 
velopment projects which do not qualify 
for loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
and for which financial aid from other 
sources cannot be expected or asked 
for but which are nevertheless of great 
importance for particular countries of 
this group, assistance from a general in- 
ternational development fund would be 
indispensable. 

It is on these grounds that the plan to 
establish a Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
was launched and enthusiastically wel- 
comed both by all economically under- 
developed nations and by the ICFTU. 
The free trade unions have never been 
inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of SUNFED or, for that matter, of any 
outside financial assistance. They have 
always been aware of the parellel need 
of creating within the underdeveloped 
countries conditions favorable for de- 
velopment and of the countries’ them- 
selves straining all their forces. But 
the unions are in serious disagreement 
with the position taken by the govern- 
ments of the financially strong countries 
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that means for the establishment of 
SUNFED cannot be found until the 
need for high rearmament expenditures 
disappears. The ICFTU holds that if 
the readiness exists to make certain 
sacrifices, means and ways can always 
be found within wide limits for divert- 
ing economic resources from use at 
home to assisting foreign countries. The 
free trade unions are, moreover, con- 
vinced that financial assistance for the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, far from competing with 
rearmament expenditures, should be con- 
sidered to be a part of them, since it 
strengthens the resistance of this group 
of countries to Communist penetration. 
Needless to state that under this aspect 
the initial fund planned for the estab- 
lishment of SUNFED can be consid- 
ered only as the first step in a vast de- 
velopment effort. 

This position has been repeatedly de- 
fended by the ICFTU before the com- 
petent international bodies. The ICFTU 
considers its insistence upon the crea- 
‘tion of SUNFED and, generally speak- 
ing, upon the organization on the larg- 
est scale of international financial as- 
sistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries as one of its essential func- 
tions in the social and economic fields. 


‘SOLIDARITY OF WoRKERS’ INTERESTS 


It might appéar at first glance prob- 
able that the interests of workers in 
economically advanced and in underde- 
veloped countries would clash. Work- 
ers in the former group of countries 
might consider the industrialization of 
economically underdeveloped countries 
as a threat to their own industries. 
Moreover, they might resist large-scale 
financial aid to these countries since it 
involves sacrifices on their own part. 
It cannot be denied that in certain in- 
stancés workers in economically ad- 
vanced countries feel that their living 


standards or: their employment oppor- ` 
tunities are threatened by competition 
from low-wage countries and that they 
ask for protection against such com- 
petition. But by and large within the 
whole of the group of economically ad- 
vanced countries these instances are 
rare and can be dealt with without 
shaking international workers’ solidarity. 
In any event the solidarity of workers’ 
interests between the two groups of 
countries prevails. 


Compecition fram underdeveloped coun- 
tries 


This strong prevalence of interna- 
tional workers’ solidarity in the social 
and economic fields rests on two con- 
siderations. First of all, the workers 
of the sconomically advanced countries 
have come to realize that the best 
guaranty for preventing competition 
from countries with extremely low liv- 


ing standards is social progress in these 


areas. However idealistic their mo- 
tives may be in fostering social progress 
in that group of countries, by helping 
in the development of trade unions and 
in many other ways, it cannot be de- 
nied that their own well-understood 
materia] interests. point in the same di- 
rection. From this position follows 
logically the awareness that economic 
development is a prerequisite for so- 
cial progress in underdeveloped coun- 
tries and that therefore sacrifices made 
by the workers of industrially advanced 
countries for financial aid to underde- 
veloped countries are justified for the 
same reason. 


Economic interdependence 


The second consideration which makes 
for internationa! solidarity of workers’ 
interests in the social and economic 
fields is the awareness of the economic 
interdependence between the two groups 
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of countries. For the underdeveloped 
countries their dependence on the in- 
dustrially advanced countries is obvi- 
ous. They cannot expect to receive 
from them a steady expanding flow of 
capital funds for their development un- 
less economic stability and progress are 
ensured in the advanced countries them- 
selves. In this respect the interests of 
the workers of the advanced and the 
underdeveloped sectors of the world 
economy are quite obviously identical. 

In addition, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are depending on the advanced 
countries as the chief markets for the 
raw materials and foodstuffs which they 
produce. Whenever the stability of the 
economies of a large part of the ad- 
vanced countries is disturbed, the inter- 
national markets of raw materials and 
foodstuffs are immediately gravely af- 
fected. Whenever an economic depres- 
sion occurs in the advanced countries, 
the markets of primary commodities col- 
lapse, with disastrous effects on employ- 
ment, living standards, and development 
plans in the underdeveloped sector. This 
sensitivity of the international com- 
modity markets towards disturbances in 
the economic stability of the advanced 
countries is another factor which con- 
tributes to the international solidarity 
of the workers. 

Reliance on the general stability of 
the economies of advanced countries is, 
however, not a sufficient guaranty for 
the stability of the markets of each and 
every primary commodity. Even in a 
very stable world economy prices of 
particular commodities may fluctuate 
considerably unless institutions ensur- 
ing their stability to a certain degree 
are created. The IJCFTU has there- 
fore given its special attention to the 
problem of the stabilization of prices 
and production of primary commodities, 
has shown great interest in the conclu- 
sion of international commodity agree- 
ments, both for foodstuffs and for raw 
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materials, and has pressed for the con- 
tinuation and improvement of existing 
agreements. 

It is less obvious, but no less true, 
that the workers in the industrially ad- 
vanced countries are also dependent on 
social and economic development in the 
underdeveloped areas. Their political 
interest in such a development is self- 
evident. The free trade unions consider 
the social and economic development of 
these areas, with the aid of the demo- 
cratic countries and the United Na- 
tions agencies, as an essential condition 
for the preservation of the democratic 
world. But apart from these political 
considerations, economic stability and 
rapid economic progress in ‘the under- 
developed sector of the world economy 
aid also in maintaining economic sta- 
bility in its advanced.sector. Even if 
for the advanced countries the ratio of 
trade with underdeveloped countries to 
their entire foreign trade is generally 
small, instability and lagging behind 
the general expanding trend in even a 
marginal portion of their foreign trade 
constitutes an unstabilizing element. 

It is for all these reasons that the 
free trade unions of all countries have 
come to realize not only that their phi- 
losophy and their political views re- 
quire international solidarity and co- 
operation but also that their immediate 
social and economic interests are best 
served by such policies. This holds 
true not only within the economically 
advanced countries, which prior to the 
foundation of the ICFTU formed the 
only international trade union group, 
but also for the relations between them 
and the economically underdeveloped 
countries, in which for the first time in 
history trade unions on a large scale 
have been emerging. The social and 
economic functions of the contempo- 
rary international free trade union 
movement concern to a very large ex- 
tent these relations. 
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WITHIN THIS FRAMEWORK 


In this bird’s-eye view of the social 
and economic aspects of international 
trade union work only the framework 
within which numerous concrete prob- 
lems are constantly tackled could. be 
outlined. It would have been impos- 
sible to discuss these concrete problems 


themselves, important as they may be- 


for the day-to-day work of the trade 
unions. One example, however, may be 
mentioned, the recent and still continu- 
ing campaign of the ICFTU and the In- 
ternational Trade Secretariats for a re- 
duction of the hours of work in eco- 
nomically advanced countries to forty 
hours. This action can in effect be un- 


derstood as part of the trade-union- 
fostered process of adjustment of work- 
ing conditions in Europe, where the 
forty-hour week does not yet exist, to 
those in North America and Oceania, 
where it does exist. 

As this exam>le shows, the whole net- 
work of particular social and economic 
activities-of the ICFTU can in its es- 
sence be understood only if placed in 
the framework of the great social and 
economic tasks which the international 
free trade union movement has been 
underteking and is consistently carry- 
ing out, as an essential element in the 
fight of the democratic forces for po- 
litical freedom and continuous social 
and economic progress in the world. 


The International Labor Organization in a 
Changing World 


By Davip A. MORSE 


Abstract: The changing conditions of the world have changed also the program 
of the International Labor Organization. Organized in 1919 by the industrialized 
nations, much of its early attention was given to setting up labor standards to 
avoid “unfair” competition from countries with cheap labor standards. Today 
the main emphasis of the ILO is on improving working and living conditions by 
helping the less advanced countries to develop their economic potential and raise 
their productivity and by helping the more advanced countries to lay the social 
basis for greater economic co-operation. The machinery and the techniques de- 
veloped to achieve these aims are described in some detail.—Ed. 


FYNODAY, social conditions and the 

movements which they generate are 
the very stuff of world politics. Never 
before has consciousness of political 
goals touched so many people in so 
many parts of the world. Never be- 
fore has the social objective of these 
goals been so explicit. 

The past decades have seen the awak- 
ening and the dramatic, sometimes cha- 
otic, progress of new mass movements. 
These movements, of different pedigrees 
and adopting different methods, have 
at least one common characteristic: the 
pledge to improve the welfare of the 
people. In Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
and the Middle East, the promise of so- 
cial progress to overcome the poverty of 

“ages is itself a strong force in political 
and economic life. It has become a 
living idea to many millions of people 


who have not previously been drawn 


into the mainstream of national and in- 
ternational development. It is at the 
root of the large-scale development pro- 
grams which most industrially less ad- 
vanced countries have launched during 
the past ten years. 


INDEPENDENCE AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


National independence is a cherished 
goal in these parts of the world. There 
are many reasons for this. Highly im- 
portant among them is the fact that in- 
dependence is viewed as a requisite for 
more rapid social progress. It is sought 
to end “exploitation” so as to be able 
to concentrate national energies and re- 
sources on economic and social devel- 
opment; to end “colonialism” by nar- 
rowing the gap in productive capacity, 
health, education, and welfare between 
the industrial countries and the areas 
of former colonization; to end poverty. 
But independence alone cannot close 
the gap. It cannot overcome poverty. 
Economic development is a slow proc- 
ess. Promises of improved social well- 
being are hard to fulfill and impossible 
to fulfill from one day to the next. 
Difficulties are inevitable. Social strain, 
deriving both from the changes which 
are taking place and from the fact that 
the pace of change is not fast enough, 
is very great. 


David A. Morse, Litt.B., LL.B., is Director-General of the International Labor Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Previously, he was general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and Acting Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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' CHANGES IN INDUSTRIALIZED AREAS 


In the more industrialized areas of 
the world, the past decades have also 
been characterized by great changes in 
technology, industrial organization, and 
social concepts. ‘The last world war 
marked the end of one era and the be- 
ginning of another. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the era which began 
was, as in the awakening countries of 
Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America, the primacy accorded 
to the social objective and the conse- 
quent emphasis on- social well-being. 
To be sure, many of the good inten- 
tions of the immediate postwar period 
have dissolved in the political conflicts 
and economic difficulties of these last 
ten years. Entrenched systems of na- 
tional protection have been on the de- 
fensive, in Europe and elsewhere. Many 
of these traditional systems have made 
it difficult to develop the greater in- 
ternational co-operation needed for eco- 
nomic growth. True, limited efforts have 
been made to widen areas of co-opera- 
tion. In Western Europe, for example, 
persistent attempts towards greater re- 
gional co-operation have made some 
progress in the last few years, particu- 
larly in limited practical fields. ‘These 
efforts have been directed primarily to- 
wards improving the competitive posi- 
tion of the countries in this area of the 
world, but it is perhaps significant that 
the co-ordination of social policy has 
been—inevitably—a significant preoc- 
cupation. 


SoclaL PoLicy AND POLITICAL 
PROBLEMS 


The universal search for social prog- 
ress has built up new rivalries- in the 
world. The great powers are compet- 
ing with each other in efforts to pro- 
vide financial and technical assistance 
to countries in process of development. 
In some technical and specialized fields, 


these efforts do not interfere to any 
great extent with traditional concepts 
and ways of life. In many fields, how- 
ever, there is frequently a clash of out- 
look and methods, which comes pri- 
marily from differences of social sys- 
tems. 

Our work in the International Labor 
Office is necessarily part and parcel of 
this world picture. The recent history 
of the International Labor Organization 
has snown how close: social policy lies 
to the heart of a complex of domestic 
and international political problems in 
the world today and how, at the same 
time, the political situation influences 
and conditions the achievement of the 
social objectives to which the peoples 
are committed. 


THE WRENCH AND RISK OF 
"TRANSITION 


We are, I think, living through a so- 
cial transition of tremendous importance 
to the future of mankind. It is a tran- 
sition towards industrialization and in- 
dependence in an increasingly .interde- 
pendent world community. The prob- 
lems of freedom, material welfare, and 
security are intertwined. Industrializa- 
tion at any cost endangers many other 
values most people hold dear. The risk 
of social instability is very great. We 
have only to look around the world to- 
day to see how complicated the pattern, 
how great the risk. Our essential prob- 
lem is, I believe, to learn how to com- 
bine economic progress with social] prog- 
ress, to combine the search for improved 
social well-being with the search for 
greater human freedom. The heart of 
this problem lies in the field of social 
organization and social relationships. 
The ILO, which deals with labor and 
social policy in a wide sense, should 
accordingly be able to make a unique 
contribution to peace and orderly change 
throughout the world. 

The ILO was set up in 1919—thirty- 
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eight years ago—in a very different 
world from that in which we live today. 
It has worked steadily and usefully 
ever since then. In recent years, the 
Organization, like the rest of the world, 
has been going through a period of ad- 
justment. It has been seeking to adapt 
its policies and machinery to the changes 
which have taken place since the last 
war and to discover how, in present cir- 
cumstances and with limited resources, 
it can make the best contribution to the 
achievement of its unchanging goal— 
the improvement of the working and 
_ living conditions of people everywhere. 


ILO MEMBERSHIP 


Many will recall that the initial im- 
pulse for the establishment of the ILO 
came mainly from the highly industrial- 
ized countries of Western Europe and, 
though its membership from the earliest 
days included states from the Americas, 
Australasia, and Asia, it was essentially 
a European organization, shaped and 
tempered to the needs and problems of 
European countries. Since the last war, 
however, the situation has been radi- 
cally changed, very largely as the re- 
sult of the great increase in the Or- 
ganization’s membership. In December 
1939 there were fifty-seven members; 
today there are seventy-seven. Most of 
these new members are non-European 
countries from Asia and the Middle 
East, countries which have newly be- 
come independent and are taking their 
place on the international scene for the 
first time. 


CHANGING EMPHASES 


The preoccupations of the Organiza- 
tion have also changed. Today, the 
Organization deals not only with prob- 
lems of concern to the advanced coun- 
tries but also with problems of particu- 
lar interest to the less developed areas 
of the world—problems of underemploy- 
ment, problems of plantation workers, 


problems of agricultural workers, who 
still form the bulk of the working popu- 
lation in so many of our member coun- 
tries, problems of handicraft develop- 
ment, and so forth. 


Fair labor standards 


In the past, a very large part of the 
ILO’s work was aimed at setting “fair” 
labor standards, on the theory that such 
standards, accepted by all competing 
countries, were needed to avoid “un- 
fair” competition in international trade. 
Indeed, to put it bluntly, an implicit 
purpose of the early ILO was to pre- 
vent any country, and particularly the 
less industrialized countries, from enter- 
ing into international trade competition 
on the basis of cheap labor standards. 
Hence the concentration on the adop- 
tion of conventions and recommenda- 
tions aimed, directly or indirectly, at 
formulating a body of uniform labor 
standards which would, it was thought, 
take human labor out of the world 
market place and help to equalize labor 
costs from one country to another. 


Development of economic potential 


Now, by contrast, a very great part 
of our effort is directed towards en- 
abling countries to develop their in- 
dustries and particularly towards pro- 
moting economic expansion and social 
growth in the less developed countries. 
Nowadays we know that the importance 
of differences in labor costs as factors 
affecting international competition has 
been greatly exaggerated, that by and 
large the high labor cost countries have 
not encountered any special difficulties 
in selling their goods abroad. Take the 
United States example. This country 
pays the highest wages in the world and 
its workers work about the shortest 
hours. But it can sell its products on 
the world’s market to great advantage 
and in fact has shown a persistent tend- 
ency to export more than it imports. 
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The answer is to be found in the fact 
that the United States and other high- 
wage countries have a number of com- 
pensating advantages—trich natural re- 
sources, relatively abundant capital 
equipment, and relatively skilled en- 
trepreneurs, management, and workers. 
And it is precisely these advantages 
that have enabled them to become high- 
wage countries. Wages, hours, and 
other. conditions of work are only some 
of the factors entering into labor costs, 
and unit labor costs are only one fac- 
tor in the over-all production costs en- 
tering into the trade complex. As the 
United States Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy put it a few years ago: 


Neither low wages nor low unit labor costs, 
in and of themselves, constitute unfair 
competition. But [it added] it is to the 
advantage of the United States that labor 
standards throughout the world be raised. 
. . . The Commission recommends that the 
United States attempt to raise labor stand- 
ards through consultative procedures and 
co-operation in international conferences 
such as those sponsored by the I.L.0.+ 


Today, therefore, we look at the ILO 
standards from a positive angle—as a 
means to promote the realization of the 
practical social aims of the different 
countries which now make up our mem- 
bership. Our standards of labor and 
social policy are a clear expression of 
growing social demands in the different 
countries and often translate these de- 
mands into specific measures of policy. 
And, in consequence, our main empha- 
sis today is on improving working and 
living conditions by helping the less ad- 
vanced countries to develop their eco- 
nomic potential and to raise their pro- 
ductivity and by helping the more ad- 
vanced countries to lay the social basis 
for greater economic co-operation. 

This shift of emphasis does not in- 

1 Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 


Report to the President and the Congress, 
January 1954, p. 62. 


volve abandonment of the important 
role of the ILO as a standard-setting 
agency. I believe that it may be re- 
garded as an advance, as rounding out 
our previous approach with the addi- 
tional approaches found necessary to 
service the increasingly diverse needs of 
an industrializing world society. 


Not spy LEGISLATION ALONE 


Labor and social legislation is, after 
all, only one aspect of social policy. 
Legislation relies on administration, and 
good administration is not easy to come 
by. Moreover, legislation touches only 
a fringe of the area of industrial and 
labor concerns. Employers and work- 
ers hold the primary responsibility for 
pursuing sound and progressive social 
policies in many parts of the central 
area. We have known instances in 
which overemphasis on the legislative 
side has discouraged employers and 
workers from positive action in their 
own areas of responsibility and has led 
to an unhealthy reliance on the state 
to solve problems which are the proper 
function of industry itself. It has been 
increasingly recognized throughout the 
world that management and labor have 
a significant and important role to play 
in making the social changes which 
are continuously necessary in order to 
adapt to the dynamics of modern in- 
dustry. K 


POSTWAR ACTIVITIES 


Since the war, I should say, the ILO 
has been reshaping its machinery and 
activities in response to several central 
needs of our times. 


Wider contacts 


First, I would emphasize the need to 
have direct contact with a wider range 
of people who deal with labor problems 
in the different countries, so that the 
Organization may have a fuller appre- 
ciation of the problems to be met in a 
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changing world. The holding of re- 
gional conferences reflects one aspect of 
our response to this need. Since the 
war, we have held four American Con- 
ferences, three Asian Conferences, a 
preliminary Middle Eastern Conference, 
and, in 1955, a first European Confer- 
ence. The setting up of Industrial 
Committees to discuss the problems of 
the world’s major industries is a further 
step to meet this need for wider con- 
tacts. Since the war such committees 
have been established in eight indus- 
tries (coal mining, iron and steel, metal 
trades, chemicals, building and civil en- 
gineering, inland transport, textiles, and 
petroleum), and somewhat similar com- 
mittees deal with the problems of sala- 
ried employees and of plantation work- 
ers. The maritime industry has special 
machinery dating back to the early 
days of the Organization. There is also 
a network of committees or conferences 
on particular subjects, say women’s 
work, safety, labor statistics, or the em- 
ployment of children and young per- 
sons. The contacts made possible in 
these ways keep the Organization alive 
to the practical problems of the indus- 
trial world, and the discussions which 
take place often help to suggest lines of 
solution. | 


Technical assistance 


Secondly, there is the need to give 
practical assistance to governments in 
overcoming the obstacles to broader and 
more efficient labor policy. The basic 
response to this need is our develop- 
ing technical assistance work, which has 
grown to sizeable proportions over the 
last five years or so. In 1955, the ILO 
sent 241 experts to 41 countries and ter- 
ritories and offered 602 fellowships and 
study grants to enable officials of 47 
different nationalities to study abroad. 
Our technical assistance work corre- 
sponds to our emphasis on improving 
social conditions by improving the: in- 
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fra-structure required for lasting social 
growth: higher productivity, higher hu- 
man skill, better safety, healthier con- 
ditions of employment. Two thirds of 
our technical assistance effort goes into 
projects directed to these ends. 


Aid to governments in negotiating inter- 
national agreements 


Thirdly, we have felt the need to in- 
crease the flexibility of our services as 
an international organization so as to 
encompass the practical problems of 
particular governments faced with par- 
ticular international situations. In Eu- 
rope, for example, the efforts towards 
greater economic and social co-opera- 
tion have brought new problems into 
being and given us new opportunities 
for service. I would mention only two 
examples of our work in this area: the 
Rhine Boatmen Conventions, whereby 
the governments concerned negotiated 
under ILO auspices to reach agreement 
on several aspects of social security and 
conditions of work for the 45,000 work- 
ers on boats plying'the River Rhine; 
and the European Inland Transport So- 
cial Security Agreement which gives a 
minimum of social security protection 
to the workers moving from one coun- 
try to another in the course of their 
work. In both cases, the ILO has pro- 
vided the necessary agency for bring- 
ing together the parties concerned so 
that they could negotiate and reach 
agreement on specific technical and hu- 
man problems. 


Labor-management co-operation 


Fourthly, we have been drawn into 
the area of labor-management relations 
more deeply in order to see what types 
of relations are needed in the modern . 
world to cope with industrial problems 
effectively. In this area of policy we 
are now seeking to expand our work so 
as to provide services’ which manage- 
ment and labor need today in order to 
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come to grips in their own way with 
their own problems. Some of these 
services are informational and others 
are advisory. A meeting of experts on 
industrial and human relations, held in 
Geneva in July 1956, suggested a pro- 
gram of research and technical assist- 
ance which has provided useful guid- 
ance in the work ahead. 


Technological change 


Finally, I would emphasize the need 
underlying all these others, that is, the 
need to study and give what guidance 
we can in dealing with the social prob- 
lems consequent on economic and tech- 
nological change, both in the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the less developed 
areas and in the introduction of au- 
tomation and analogous technological 
processes in the more developed coun- 
tries. The spread of technology in the 
world today is a primary force changing 
industrial organization and work rela- 
tionships inside countries and changing 
the relations between countries and the 
peoples which make them up. In the 
ILO, one of our principal concerns is 
to anticipate these changes and to draw 
on our membership to provide the guid- 
ance needed to move from one stage to 
another with as little friction and hu- 
man suffering as possible. In June 
1957, the Conference is to discuss the 
labor and social implications of recent 
technological developments, with par- 
ticular reference to automation and 
atomic energy, and on the basis of the 
guidance so provided the ILO will ex- 
pand its work in this field as may be 
necessary. 


Determined by economic and social 
pressures 


These needs which I have summa- 
rized in so general a fashion are not 
new. They have been recognized since 
the ILO was first set up. Each need 
is filled in terms of the times. What 


seems new today simply derives from 
the evolution of industry and labor 
throughout the world and reflects the 
current position. Our contacts are 
wider, our practical assistance to gov- 
ernments and other bodies has in- 
creased, our services have become more 
flexible, ouz opportunities for assisting 
labor and management to cope with 
their problems have increased, our fact- 
finding and research field has widened. 
The expansion has been necessary be- 
cause of the steady, inexorable growth 
of industry and labor over the last 
thirty-eight years; because of the equally 
steady and inexorable pressure of social 
demand everywhere and the impetus 
given to it by the social movements 
which have taken shape, particularly 
since the last world war; and because 
people are not willing to be pushed 
around by these forces—-they want to 
know what is going on, today more 
than ever before. 


Tre NEED FOR EDUCATION 


If I were to single out the element in 
our activities which seems to me to 
contribute most to growth, I would say 
it is the educational factor, education 
and training in the broadest sense— 
training of labor inspectors to translate 
laws into sccial practice; education and 
training of young people for the econo- 
mies of tomorrow; management educa- 
tion and development to cope with the 
changing problems of these economies; 
workers’ education so that the workers 
may play their full part in national de- 


‘velopment; education and training of 


administrators, technicians, statisticians 
in all fields of concern to us; and edu- 
cation through international contacts, 
however brief, however limited in scope. 
The need for education, in its wide 
sense, has been increasing with the 
spread of industrialization and urbani- 
zation and the many problems of social 
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adjustment arising with new ways of 
work and life. 


POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 


Despite the very broad measure of 
support which has been given to the 
types of ILO activity I have just men- 
tioned, recent years have also seen po- 
litical controversy in the Organization. 
This in itself can hardly be surprising 
in view of the close relationships be- 
tween politics, ideologies, and social 
questions which affect national and in- 
ternational policies. The ILO has al- 
ways been confronted with political 
issues of one kind or another and many 
of them have related to the representa- 
tion of employers and workers within 
the Organization. But these so-called 
“political? issues have come particu- 
larly to the fore since the re-entry into 
the Organization of the USSR in 1954. 

Current problems center around the 
representation of employers’ and work- 
ers’ delegates from Communist coun- 
tries and the seating of these representa- 
tives at the Conference and on the com- 
mittees and other bodies where the work 
of the Organization is done. Employ- 
ers’ representatives from other countries 
` have challenged the credentials of em- 
ployers’ representatives from the USSR 
and other Communist countries on the 
ground that they were not, properly 
speaking, representatives of free em- 
ployers but were really government rep- 
` resentatives. A number of the workers’ 
representatives tended to take the same 
view about the workers’ delegates from 
these countries. 

The problem was discussed by the 
Governing Body, which decided to set 
up a special independent committee to 
examine the extent to which employers’ 
and workers’ organizations were inde- 
pendent of government control in all the 
various states that are members of the 
ILO. This committee, chaired by Lord 
McNair (a former President of the In- 
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ternational Court of Justice at The 
Hague), submitted a report early in 
1956. The ILO Governing Body, be- 
fore considering this report, asked for 
the views of the annual ILO Conference, 
in order to obtain an expression of opin- 
ion on the question, particularly from 
countries not directly represented on the 
Governing Body at the present time. 
The Conference in June 1956 held an 
exchange of views on the general issues 
and the matter went before the Govern- 
ing Body once again in November 1956. 
After debating the complex issues in- 
volved and hearing the divergent views 
expressed by government, employer, and 
worker members from different coun- 
tries and backgrounds, the Governing 
Body finally decided to ask me to make 
proposals to it as to the desirability and 
practicability of setting up continuing 
machinery which would establish the 
facts regarding freedom of association 
in the ILO’s member countries and re- 
port its findings to the Governing Body 
and the Conference. ‘The Governing 
Body also asked, in this connection, for 
a report from me on improvement of 
the practical methods of working of the 
Conference. These proposals are now 
being prepared. 


Healthy discussion and reappraisal 


It would not be proper for me to 
comment upon the various points of 
view expressed on this issue. There 
are, however, two observations I might 
make. In the first place, despite the 
highly controversial nature of the issues, 
all parties have respected the law and 
procedures of the Organization. This 
both strengthens the processes of inter- 
national co-operation and gives an ex- 
ample of how the most serious issues 
can be dealt with through free discus- 
sion and constitutionally reached deci- 
sions. In the second place, the result 
of this debate, which involved consid- 
erations of the structure and purposes 
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of the ILO, will, I believe, prove healthy 
for the Organization. The problem is 
one that must be resolved gradually, 
and I am sure that the representative 
organs of the ILO, with the wisdom 
they have consistently shown in dealing 
with the major issues in the life of the 
Organization, will prove able to deal 
constructively with those I have just 
referred to. 


FUTURE NEEDS 


Events of recent months have cast a 
graver mood upon international rela- 


tions. It cannot be said as I write 
these lines exactly what new responsi- 
bilities may fall upon the international 
organizations, and in particular upon 
the ILO. It is clear to me, however, 
that these organizations (and the ILO 
not least among them) will need at 
this time and in the period ahead to 
call to the. fullest upon their inner 
strength and resiliency and upon the 
support of nations devoted to interna- 
tional co-operation, so as to serve the © 
world in troubled times as they were 
intended to do. 


Nationalization in Britain: A Sobering Decade 


By Georce B. BALDWIN 


“In spite of the gains made by work-people in their conditions of employment 
and the increase in the power and influence of the unions, there does not seem 
to have been a commensurate improvement in the climate of industrial relations. 
There is in every nationalized industry a feeling among rank and file workers 
that no fundamental change has occurred. The behaviour pattern of the unions 
does not appear to be significantly different from what it was under private en- 
terprise, and many observers are disappointed at what seems to them to be the 
failure of the unions to grasp their opportunity to contribute towards making 
nationalization a success.”—B. C. Roberts, “Trade Unions and Nationalization,” 


Progress, Winter, 1954-55. 


REVIEW of labor developments 
in Britain’s nationalized industries 
makes sense only on the assumption 
that there ought to be something spe- 
cial to say arising out of the fact of 
nationalization. ‘There would otherwise 
be no excuse for lumping together post- 
war developments in the coal mining, 
electricity, transport (railway and long- 
distance trucking), and iron and steel 
industries—let alone the Bank of Eng- 
land. For these are, in order, the in- 
dustries touched by the wand of na- 
tionalization between 1945 when the 
Labour party came in and 1951 when it 
went out. Its exit was promptly fol- 
lowed of course by the denationalization 
of trucking and iron and steel, so that 
a record of experience really exists for 
only four industries.+ 
1] am not insensitive to the importance of 
the struggle for life at the Bank of England; 
but in any properly weighted equation the 
class struggle in that venerable institution can 
probably be ignored. Omitted also will be 
any discussion of the other “minor nationali- 
zations’—civil aviation and the overseas tele- 
graph monopoly (Cable and Wireless, Ltd.). 
All of these “industries” were nationalized in 


a sense more technical than real. None has 
labor problems of general interest. 


NATIONALIZATION AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS: HOPES AND ACTUALITIES 


In 1945 there were two reasons for 
thinking that there might be an im- 
portant relationship between nationali- 
zation and labor relations. First, there 
were good grounds for believing that in 
some industries labor problems were so 
important to the efficient working of the 
industry, and were in such a sorry con- 


‘dition, that nationalization was neces- 


sary to put things right. Through na- 
tionalization the workers were to gain 
justice, the nation a more efficient in- 
dustry. This argument was conspicu- 
ously true of coal mining and only 
slightly less so of the railways. The 
second hope was that even in those in- 
dustries which were to be nationalized 
primarily for reasons having nothing to 
do with poor labor relations, nationali- 
zation might nevertheless bring impor- 
tant benefits to the employees in the 
course of fulfilling its larger economic 
purposes. This hope was applicable, 
for example, to the production and dis- 
tribution of electricity and gas (nation- 
alized mainly to secure co-ordinated de- 
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TABLE {—EMPLOYMENTI IN Great BRITIAN IX THE Four MAJOR NATIONALIZED 
INDUSTRIES, AND OTHERS, AT THE END OF MAy 1955 
(In thousands) 


WORKERS 
INDUSTRIES 
Male Female Total? 
Four major nationalized industries: 
Coal mine sasaa usa Geen EEN elas 77 16 787 
Railways (excluding shops & ancillary .trades for 
which British Transport Commission is responsible) 462 37 501 
Electricity generating & distributing.........-...... 177 24 200 
Gas manufacturing & distributing............ See * 130 14 144 
Total si-nitduwie Gana muse ane ENEE 1,542 91 1,632 
Other nationalized industries and government services: 
Air transportation: eenen en ae eA Ean 2a 7 30 
Postal, telephone, anc wireless communication....... 195 103 303 
National government services®........-..-.2--+-.0-- 40€ 163 570 
Local government service............. ERTER 544 186 730 
Toake meaa yet een RaT 1,172 459 1,633 . 
Indusiries nationalized by Labour, denationalized by 
Tories: ; 
TUCKING oereregrar eara na EEATT 163 14 177 
Tron S steel oroni hoe ee OE tad AAT ya S 408 49 457 
Lotal cise Aes E NE EE se ETETE 571 63 634 


¢ Total employment in Great Britain as of the end of May 1955 was 21,460,000. 

b In a few cases the figures for male and female workers do not add up to the horizontal totals 
exactly because of rounding. 

¢ Excludes armed services and employees of departmental industrial establishments (e.g., ord- 
nance factories). 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazelle, February 1956. The above faures differ from those repre- 
senting the number of employees in the service of each “nationalized industry” as reported in their 
annual reports. The most significant adjustment would be an inflation of the “railways” figure by 
about 20 per cent to include shopmen and others classified differently by the Ministry of Labour. 
Nationalization of trucking and iron and steel did not touch more than about half the total employees 
in those categories because of the exemption of certain large classes of firms left in private hands. 


velopment, along with coal, of the na- 
tion’s fuel and power industries) and to 
iron and steel. In iron and steel and in 
gas, labor relations were among the best 
in British industry; when iron and steel 
was denationalized, there was no pro- 
test from the leading unions in the in- 
dustry. 

The nub of nationalization is coal 
mining and the railways, two. declining 
industries whose efficiency depends on 
the “human factor” to a degree not true 


of gas or electricity. As Table 1 shows, 
these two giant industries employ 1.3 
million people, or about one ‘out of 
every fifteen in the British labor force. 
The coal mines and the railways have 
also bzen the principal storm centers of 
labor relations among the state indus- 
tries, so that if nationalization has any 
special relationship to labor relations 
we ought to be able to find it in these 
two industries. I shall pay much more 
attention to these two giants than to 
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electricity and gas, industries in which 
the “labor problem” plays a relatively 
minor role,” 

There is one overwhelming conclusion 
to be drawn from the first decade of na- 
tionalization that should be stated at 
the beginning. It is this: so far as la- 
bor relations are concerned, nationaliza- 
tion is essentially irrelevant. This is 
much too strong a statement to make, 
but it is worth making none the less. 
It is only another way of saying what 
it has become almost fashionable to say, 
that Jabor relations in a nationalized in- 
dustry are no different from labor rela- 
tions in any other industry. Generally 
speaking, this is a correct judgment 
on the past decade. But there are so 
many qualifications to enter against 
“general statements” that the matter 
cannot really be left there. As we shall 
see, nationalization has indeed affected 
labor relations at a great many points; 
but it has done little to affect them at 
precisely those points where’ everyone’s 
hopes were highest. It does not help 
much that many of those hopes were 
foolish. 

To say that nationalization has not 
been a huge success is not to say that 
it has been a failure. This would be 
true only if one’s judgment were based 
wholly on the exaggerated hopes with 
which Socialist ideology had surrounded 
nationalization. If we put aside the 
ideological disappointment, we will. find 
that nationalization has indeed meant 
progress in many areas involving the 
“human factor” in industry. But it has 
also meant some loss of the “personal 
touch” and an increase in the time it 


2I shall say nothing more about iron and 
steel, since it was nationalized for such a brief 
period (about four years) and since labor re- 
lations in it have traditionally been excellent 
and were a negligible influence in the decision 
to nationalize. Had this industry remained 
in public ownership, the main interest would 
have been to see whether or not its good re- 
lationships deteriorated. 


takes to make decisions because of the 
advent of centralized and sometimes re- 
mote control. 

In Socialist circles it is fashionable to 
say that nationalization will justify it- 
self if only it is followed by “socializa- 
tion”—that is, by a progressive exten- 
sion of industrial democracy. But “in- 


dustrial democracy” can mean anything 


from more union representatives on the 
national Boards to smoother joint con- 
sultation or better supervision or em- 
ployee voting over the price of tea in 
railway canteens. “Industrial democ- 
racy” really means the same thing as 
“good labor relations,” and if we can 
spell out the one in specific, practical] 
terms, we will already have hold of the 
other. 


QUESTIONS FOR RE-EXAMINATION 


Tf the ideological failure of nationali- 
zation has done nothing else, it is forc- 
ing a basic re-examination of two vital 
questions: (1) What can reasonably be 
expected of nationalization? and (2) 
What changes in the structure, atti- 
tudes, and policies of British unions 
and managements may be necessary to 
realize the objectives which many had 
vaguely assumed nationalization would 
satisfy automatically? And today many 
of the disappointments of nationaliza- 
tion are being put down, not to bu- 
reaucracy and overcentralization, nor to 
the harsh facts of Britain’s economic 
situation; but to the lack of adapta- 
bility of British unions, to the narrow 
conception of collective bargaining given 
by British tradition, and to an out- 
moded conception of industrial manage- 
ment. Added to these lessons concern- 
ing industrial relations is the growing 
realization that many traditional So- 
cialist objectives long sought in part 
through nationalization (for example, 
full employment, greater equality, and 
increased security) are in fact achieved 
much more satisfactorily through a new 
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conception of fiscal policy and the wel- 
fare state. These are the reasons why 
the first decade of postwar nationaliza- 
tion has been a sobering one and why 
responsible leaders of both the Labour 
party and the trade unions are ap- 
proaching the subject of further na- 
tionalization with more caution and less 
confidence than they approached it dur- 
ing the heady days following Labour’s 
victory in the 1945 election.’ 

So much for some general prelimi- 
naries. I want now to turn to a sum- 
mary review of some more. specific de- 
velopments that seem to be charac- 
teristic of all four of the nationalized 
industries under review. Later, I shall 
discuss a few of these points more fully. 


MAIN DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1945 


Collective bargaining in the national- 
ized industries has certainly had to be 
conducted within the framework of pres- 
sures imposed by Britain’s postwar eco- 
nomic situation—persistent inflation, a 
continuing balance of payments crisis, 
the ever-present fear of hurting Brit- 
ain’s ability to compete in world export 
markets, and the huge need for capital 
modernization and expansion in nearly 
all industries, not just the nationalized 
ones. There has been an almost con- 
tinuous shortage of labor for more than 
fifteen years. Finally, Britain’s future 
position in world export markets has 
depended on a structural reorganization 
of her economy represented by the need 
to expand new export lines (for exam- 
ple, engineering gocds, aircraft, elec- 


3 The more cautious trade union approach is 
evident in the Trades Union Congress pam- 
phlet, Public Ownership: An Interim Report, 
which was approved at the TUC’s 1953 Con- 
ference. For a first-rate discussion by a po- 
litical leader, see Fabian Tract 300, Socialism 


and Nationalisation, by Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., 


Mr. Attlee’s successor as head of the Labour 
party. The party, though far from unani- 
mous, is today more interested in extending 
nationalization than are the trade unions. 


tronic and electrical products, and 
chemicals) to compensate for the de- 
cline in old export staples such as coal, 
textiles, and the “invisibles” lost during 
World War IT. 

Against this economic background, I 
have selected thirteen points that I 
think illuminate specific relationships 
between nationalization and industrial 
relations. 


. Bargcining atmosphere 


Nationalization has not provided 
workers with a horn of plenty into 
whick they cculd dip their hands when- 
ever they feli pressed by the struggle 
for life. Collective bargaining has been 
remarkably like what it is in any 
large centralized industry in the United 
States.* Management has not been 
“soft?” and the government has not in- 
tervered in wage negotiations any more 
than has the American government over 
the same period. Generally speaking, 
wages in nationalized industries have 
not risen faster than the general level 
of British wages since 1945. In coal, 
average wages have improved more than 
the national average (but the more im- 
portant entry wage has barely kept 
pace); railwavmen’s wages have lagged 
distinctly behind the general level; in 
electricity and gas wage increases have 
just about matched the national aver- 
age. Many observers believe that the 
net effect of nationalization has been to 


4 However, both the Labour and Tory gov- 
ernments have gone to unusual lengths to cre- 
ate a moral and political environment -that 
would encourage people to act responsibly 
that is, with restraint or resignation—in the 
use of their economic freedom. It is not sur- 
prising that the dynamics of union politics 
and urion rivalries have made for certain 
difficulties. There have also been other diffi- 
culties zhat have had no relation to irrespon- 
sible pressures welling up from inside the un- 
ions. Prominent among these has been the 
difficulty of using wage increases to redis- 
tribute the labor force at a time when any 
wage increase has been officially frowned on. 
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‘keep wage levels from rising as rapidly 
as they otherwise would have. In 1956, 
after a decade of close co-operation with 
both Labour and Tory governments to 
restrain wage increases, the Trades Un- 
ion Congress broke with this policy and 
accused the Eden government of using 
the nationalized industries as a “drag 
anchor” to keep down the British wage 
level. 


Dominant wage pressures 


Nationalization has greatly diminished 
competitive forces in wage determina- 
tion. In effect, the nationalized indus- 
tries still have to compete with other 
industries for labor, but competition for 
labor by individual operating units has 
gone in favor of uniform national or dis- 
trict rates. True, industry-wide’ bar- 
gaining has produced a nominal uni- 
formity in many private British indus- 
tries; but these rates are minimums, 
and individual employers have been 
free to pay higher rates if they needed 
to bid for labor. Thus the nationalized 
industries have wage levels that respond 
more exclusively to administrative de- 
cisions (centralized bargains) than most 
other industries. If competitive influ- 
ences have been reduced by nationali- 
zation, there has been.no reduction in 
the attention which both management 
and labor have had to give to problems 
of wage structure. With respect to both 
internal and external considerations, the 
intended or unintended shifting of the 
relative wage position of specific groups 
has produced constant problems. The 
attempts to rationalize the wage struc- 
tures in both coal and railways have 
stumbled over this political and psy- 
chological problem, involving as it does 
personal and institutional rivalries and 
sensitive questions of status. 


Rise in attention to welfare measures 


Nationalization has meant a substan- 
tial increase in attention given to safety 


and welfare, even though capital ex- 
penditures have been necessitated at a 
time when government has been forced 
to choose carefully among investment 
expenditures. Coal has benefited most, 
the railways least, in relation to need. 


Spread of interunion rivalries 


Tronically, nationalization introduced 
a period of insecurity for many unions. 
There has been an unforeseen intensifi- 
cation and extension of interunion ri- 
valries and tension. ‘These have ex- 
pressed themselves in disputes over ju- 
risdictions, employer recognition, and 
compulsory union membership. But 
these were temporary problems as- 
sociated with getting nationalization 
started; now that the situation in each 
industry has been restructured, consid- 
erable stability has been achieved. 


Absence of syndicalism 


Experience so far has not resulted in 
any responsible sentiment for a radical 
extension of “workers’ control” in the 
old syndicalist sense.. There are excep- 
tions among some unions, like the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen which has 
long wanted more direct union repre- 
sentation in the councils of manage- 
ment. But while this has led to some 
grumbling among railwaymen, the NUR 
has not tried to force its views on 
the industry through industrial action. 
Syndicalist sentiments can still be found 
in many local and national unions as 
a minority commotion “in the wings.” 
But the British labor movement was far 
more militant a generation ago than it 
has been since 1945. This is hardly 
surprising in view of the responsibility 
which the unions have brought on 
themselves by virtue of their historical 
rise to power. 


Industrial relationships 


The approach to more democratic 
industrial relationships has been pri- 
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marily through a vast extension of joint 
consultation, or advisory labor-manage- 
ment committees. This machinery has 
been kept separate from the negotiating 
machinery in coal and electricity and 
at some levels in gas; but in the rail- 
ways the same machinery has tried to 
serve both ends. Everywhere the trade 
unions have been sensitive to the threat 
which independent consultative bodies 
- represented to their own authority, and 
they have pressed for and secured sub- 
stantial control over the membership on 
such committees. 

The system of consultation—essen- 
tially a vast experiment in union-man- 
agement co-operation—has required a 
great effort but has so far yielded only 
small results. ‘There is as yet no move- 
ment to abandon this new institution 
(which is also widely used in private 
industry). Many advocates put their 
hope in the passage of time to make the 
system work better; a few are asking if 
this is the most hopeful way of secur- 
ing the kind of workers’ control over la- 
bor matters that Socialists have always 
wanted. They wonder if the area of 
collective bargaining might be widened 
as to topics covered, and deepened by 
encouraging more local bargaining, than 
has been customary in Britain. This 
would help remove some continuing 
confusion between matters appropriate 
for consultation and collective bargain- 
ing. 


Union structures and officers’ workloads 


Nationalization has greatly increased 


the workload on trade union officials, and 
doubtless on most management officials 
as well. Unions have been very slow 
to adapt their structures and -organiza- 
tion to help them perform better the 
many new tasks which nationalization 
requires of them. At a time when the 
amount of responsibility exercised by 
the unions has greatly increased, they 


have not shown any disposition to- in- 
crease their staffs, their meager re- 
search efforts, or their educational work. 
This unimaginative conservatism is fre- 
quently cited to help explain the wide- 
spreed apathy about union affairs among 
large sections of the labor movement. 


Charged position of union officials 


Trade unions have had to assume 
considerable moral and political re- 
sponsibility for the performance of the 
nationalized industries, mainly by try- 
ing to resist the pressures to pursue 
polices that officials know would not 
be best for the industry. This fact has 
altered the way union officials have had 
to think about their jobs, their atti- 
tudes toward management, and their 
political position vis-a-vis their own 
memberships. They have necessarily 
developed more understanding of man- 
agemsnt problems, more sympathy for 
managers, and they have had to put 
away their traditional, instinctive re- 
sponse: “Our members’ interests, right 
or wrong.” With the continuing low 
salaries paid British union officials, na- 
tiona:ization has probably decreased 
the attractiveness of union careers,. ex- 
cept as a bridge to jobs in management. 
These jobs, heavily concentrated in the 
labor and welfare fields, have opened 
an important new set of career oppor- 
tunitiss for union officials. ' 


Efficient use of*labor 


Wich some exceptions, nationalization 
has not made it easier for management 
to undertake reorganization schemes that 
involve changes in long-standing labor 
practices. Such “rationalization” in- 


volves the closing of uneconomic canals- 


and branch lines on the railroads and 
of uneconomic coal mines, the modifica- 
tion of some featherbedding practices 
on the railroads (such as the abolition 
of “knockers-up”——a group of about six 
hundred who used to wake up train 
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crews before the invention of the alarm 
clock), and the elimination of redundant 
labor where jobs are found to be over- 
manned. The Herbert Committee, for 
example, criticized the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority for its “passive atti- 
tude” towards redundancy for fear that 
it would be too difficult to handle: 


[This attitude] has caused management at 
all levels to be disinclined to seek out 
redundancy because it is known that it will 
be difficult to deal with that redundancy 
when ascertained. In consequence we find 
that work-study, operational research and 
investigations into restrictive practices „are 
undertaken without enthusiasm, if they are 
pursued at all. The effect on management 
itself is therefore bad because the most 
effective deployment of manpower is never 
possible. The effect of hidden under-em- 
ployment upon the workpeople themselves 
is equally bad and is likely to undermine 
... morale... .5 


This is an area where some unions have 
given contractual pledges of co-opera- 
tion with management in “efficiency” 
measures, but where practical results 
have been few because the unions have 
understandably shrunk from the prac- 
tical implications of their pledges. 


Modernizing personnel practices 


Nationalization has unquestionably 
been a powerful instrument for “mod- 
ernizing” labor relations in the affected 
industries. The amount of attention 
now being paid to the training of new 
recruits, to providing opportunities for 
higher education, to systematic promo- 
tion policies, to job evaluation and work 
study, to the improvement of methods 


of wage payment, to personnel records. 


and to personnel research—the atten- 
tion that management is giving to these 
subjects is immeasurably greater than 


5 Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Electricity Supply Industry (Sir Edward 
Herbert, LL.B., Chairman), p. 73. 


3 


it was before nationalization. True, 
personnel management has not been 
carried as far in Britain as in the 
United States. But the nationalized 
industries, which once included some of 
the most backward on this score, must 
now be counted as among the most ad- 
vanced. Where labor relations only re- 
cently exercised a residual claim on 
management’s attention and energies 
(chiefly at the periodic crises produced 
by negotiations), today it constitutes 
an “overhead” claim that is constant, 
specialized, and formalized. The rapid 
improvement in personnel policies and 
their administration is helping to in- 
crease vertical mobility in British so- 
ciety. 


Spread of voluntary arbitration 


Nationalization has greatly extended 


_the use of arbitration. In coal, for ex- 


ample, there is a voluntary agreement 
between the NUM and the Coal Board 
to submit all unresolved disputes to 
arbitration, including disputes over new 
contract terms. This does not mean 
that unions have given up the right to 
strike under nationalization (the basic 
arbitration agreement could be scrapped 
if the union got sufficiently fed up with 
arbitrators’ awards); it simply reflects 
their feeling that they can now secure 
satisfactory settlements by less primi- 
tive means. The only union-approved 
strike in any nationalized industry has 
been the nineteen-day strike of locomo- 
tive personnel called in June 1955 by 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. Although this 
stopped 80 per cent of Britain’s rail 
traffic for nearly three weeks, there was 
no serious government proposal to in- 
troduce any special measures for con- 
trolling strikes in “essential industries.” 
The strike did lead the Trades Union 
Congress to one minor reform: it au- 
thorized its General Council to inter- 
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vene at an earlier stage in disputes of 
member unions. 


Persistence of unofficial strikes 


Despite the spread of arbitration, the 
improvement of management’s person- 
nel effort, and the responsible attitude 
of union leaders in most situations, un- 
official strikes have presented major 
difficulties in every nationalized in- 
dustry. Management and union. offi- 
cials have been firm in refusing to 
negotiate while such strikes were in 
progress. These unofficial strikes seem 
to have been similar in cause and in 
frequency to unofficial strikes in pre- 
nationalization days: they do not seem 


to represent a substitution of unofficial . 


for official direct action. Since na- 
tionalization, union. officials have been 
much more co-operative with manage- 
ment in trying to head off and end such 
strikes. 


The two “sides” of industry 


: There has been an unmistakable im- 
provement in working relations—in un- 
derstanding and respect—-between un- 
ion leaders and management in all the 
nationalized industries, save possibly on 
_ the railways. This new top-level rela- 
tionship is not duplicated at the em- 
ployee level—-there has not been any 
marked reduction in the “we-they” psy- 
‘chology that has traditionally separated 
employees and management. The real 
question is how strongly this traditional 
sentiment persists; this is a matter of 
‘ opinion very hard to test (statistical 

measures of absenteeism, turnover, un- 
-= Official strikes, and so forth are not very 
helpful). My own judgment is that 
there has been some improvement in 
morale in coal and electricity, but. some 
deterioration on the railways. Labor 
relations in the gas industry have tradi- 
tionally been good; nationalization does 
not seem to have changed the situation 
significantly. 


UNION SECURITY 


One of the ways in which nationaliza- 
tion impinged on labor relations most 
unexpectedly was the unsettling effect 
it bad during the early years on the 
security enjoyed by particular unions. 
Although these problems were partly 
transitional, -in moving from the old 
order to the new, they have not sunk 
entirely out of view. A discussion of 
these problems can illuminate some of 
the more pedestrian but still very im- 
portant aspects of industrial relations 
in nationalized industries. 

A union’s security depends upon many 
factors—the sincerity and degree of ac- 
ceptance of .ifs presence by employ- 
ers; the acceptance of its jurisdictional 
claims by other unions; the satisfaction 
of various groups with the service and 
status given them within the union; 
and the extent of nonunionism within 
the union’s jurisdiction. The handling 
of these questions differs greatly in 
Britain and the United States. 

In America there is a long tradition 
within the union movement of granting 
exclusive jurisdiction to individual un- 
ions; this principle is not recognized in 
Britain. British unions do indeed have 
“demarcation” disputes, but they. are 
softened by the absence of the Ameri- 
can principle of “exclusive jurisdiction” 
and by a tradition of interunion negotia- 
tions. These factors structure jurisdic- 
tional battles so that British unions 
“pull their punches.” 

Recognition has depended on the em- 
ployers’ will, sometimes forced by pres- 
sure from the union but never by any 
government authority (there is nothing 


comparable to the National Labor Re- 


lations Board in Britain). Unions rec- 
ognized by employers do not enjoy ex- 
clusive bargaining rights. for everyone 
in a well-defined bargaining unit; some- 
times one finds two unions signatory to 
a joint agreement with an emplover 
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covering their respective members in a 
‘ common bargaining unit. 

Finally, British unions have rarely 
sought any kind of “union security” 
clauses from employers, mainly because 
they did not regard employers as bent 
on destroying them at the first oppor- 
tunity and because the British respect 
for voluntarism, even among working- 
class leaders, is so strong that most of 
them shrink from compelling nonunion- 
ists to join or stay in. However, there 
is a universal contempt for nonunion- 
ists, and union membership is normally 
very high. 

These questions of union jurisdictions, 
union recognition, and compulsory mem- 
bership were rarely if ever discussed in 
terms of nationalization. No one seems 
to have anticipated that nationalization 
would greatly disturb these rather rou- 
tine areas of union life. In practice, 
however, nationalization produced an 
atmosphere within the affected indus- 
tries not unlike that produced in the 
United States by the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935. For nationaliza- 
tion offered British unions prizes some- 
thing like those offered American home- 
steaders when the federal government 
threw open new territories for “staking” 
a century ago. It was hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that there ensued a 
lively scramble to stake out new claims, 
that there was much jockeying and 
jostling among the contenders, and that 
the unions’ behavior was affected by 
the ground rules governing the way the 
game was to be played. 


Determination of bargaining rights 


The most important fact about these 
“sround rules” is that nationalization 
formalized them. Each nationalization 
act, for example, carries a clause simi-* 
lar to this one from the Coal Act of 
1946: 

It shall be the duty of the Board to enter 
into consultation with organisations appear- 
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ing to them to represent substantial pro- 
portions of the persons in the employment 
of the Board, or of any class of such per- 
sons, as to the Board’s concluding with 
those organisations (collective bargaining) 
agreements, ... 


The effect of this clause was to make 
the National Coal Board its own “Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board” for de- 
termining representation questions. In 
private industry, which unions were to 
represent which employees was tradi- 
tionally left up to the unions alone. 
Furthermore, the Board was under a 
legal compulsion to recognize unions 
that raised their heads for any class 
of employees (including clerical, tech- 
nical, professional, and managerial em- 
ployees), provided only that the union 
represented a “substantial proportion” 
of those employees. Without intending 
anything so subtle, the unions had 
transierred the right to determine bar- 
gaining rights from an internal concern 
of the union movement into an exclusive 
right of the employer. The heart of 
the matter was how the new giant em-. 
ployers would choose to exercise their 
new authority. 

One can imagine the scramble for 
bargaining rights that developed when 
one realizes that by 1951 there were 
more than fifty unions active in five of 
the nationalized industries. In coal 
mining and on the railways, two huge 
industrial unions—unions which had 
played leading roles in the historic 
drives for nationalizing their’ industries 
——asserted jurisdictional claims over all 

6 Coal had 9, electricity supply 10, gas 14, 
the railways 12, London transport (part of 
the British Transport Commission) 20, and 
civil air transport 16, For a useful list of 
which unions were active in which industries, 
see the table on pages 30-31 of the Acton 
Society Trust’s first-rate study, The Future 
of the Unions, No. 8 in a twelve-part series 
of studies of nationalized industry published’ 
in 1950-51, This slender pamphlet is one of 


the best studies of how nationalization has 
affected union-management relations. 
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employees in their industries. These 
claims embraced not only clerical work- 
ers but any others who might show any 
interest in becoming union members. 
These moves naturally threatened other 
unions which had long been active 
among particular classes of employees, 
as well as outside unions which moved 
in to seek a place in the nationalized 
industries. 

The reaction of the new employers 
was to reject these claims and to avoid 
any direct exercise of their legal power 
by throwing recognition questions back 
into the unions’ own laps. That is, 
both the Coal Board and the Railway 
Executive, in certain important recog- 
nition disputes, said that they would 
recognize whatever unions the Trades 
Union Congress suggested they recog- 
nize. Several potentially explosive ri- 
valries in coal yielded to this treatment, 
but on the railways the TUC’s inability 
to persuade rival unions to adjust their 
disputes left the Transport Commission 
with no alternative but to make its own 
choice. When it chose to recognize only 
unions which had been active in truck- 
ing before nationalization, a union which 
had moved in rapidly only after na- 
tionalization withdrew from the field. 
There was no serious strike threat by 
the militant NUR to try to coerce the 
Commission into granting its claim to 
represent everyone in railroading. 


Organization of nonmanual employees 


So far it is clear that we have been 
talking only of horizontal rivalries. One 
important product of nationalization has 
been the rapid extension of organiza- 
tion among grades of employees not 
formerly organized, or only slightly so 
—clerks, technicians, and both lower 
and higher managerial grades. For 
these employees, nationalization meant 
that their employer had become the 
only employer in their industry, that 
it had become a somewhat more im- 


personal employer, that the terms and 
conditions of employment became more 
standardized and less personal, and that 
decisions affecting these matters were 
now made at a greater distance and 
with longer delays. The result was to 
introduce a new feeling of uncertainty 
and loss of control over one’s situation 
among these clerical, professional, and 
manzgerial employees. These grades ac- 
cepted organization fairly rapidly, if 
often somewhat apologetically. But one 
thing became clear very quickly: these 
special groups wanted to be represented 
by their “own” unions and resisted the 
embrace offered by some of the manual 
workers’ organizations. The general 
rule in all four industries was to grant 
white-collar and other nonmanual em- 
ployees representation by unions limited 
to their own kind. But a great deal of 
energy and maneuvering went into de- 
cisions concerning which unions many 
borderline classifications ought to be- 
long to. 


Break-away movements 


A somewnat similar representation 
problem has involved “break-away” 
movements—-usually dissident craft 
groups whick were represented by a 
larger union at the time of nationali- 
zation and which hoped to look out for 
their own interests by securing inde- 
pendent recognition under the nation- 
alization acts. The most important of 
these break-away movements has in- 
volved the attempt of the colliery wind- 
ing enginemen, a key craft group, to 
get out of the National Union of Mine- 
workers and bargain independently. “In 
this hitter dispute between the winders 
and the NUM, the Coal Board has been 
caught in a hopeless middle: the wind- 
ers have repeatedly engaged in strikes 
to force recognition by the Board; but 
the Board could not recognize the wind- 
ers without facing a counterstrike by 
the NUM to prevent such recognition. 
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The NUM has supplied “scabs” to keep 
the pits running when the regular wind- 
ers struck. In civil aviation, the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union has simi- 
larly prevented the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and British Eu- 
ropean Airways from recognizing the 
Aeronautical Engineers’ Association. On 
the railways, the National Union of 
Railwaymen has held a similar club 
over the Union of Railway Servants, a 
craft union of signalmen that has grown 
since nationalization but which did not 
feel it could use the advent of nationali- 
zation to win a recognition long denied 
it under private ownership. 


Membership 


In this scramble for position in na- 
tionalized industry, compulsory union 
membership might have taken on a new 
appeal for two reasons. First, union 
shop agreements would have been one 
method by which one union could have 
prevented any others from securing a 
foothold in a particular bargaining unit. 
The NUM did in fact submit a closed 
shop demand to the Coal Board during 
the first round of bargaining, but the 
Board rejected the demand “on prin- 
ciple,” though it granted a dues check- 
off. Second, it might have been thought 
that the unions would have used the oc- 
casion of nationalization to achieve 100 
per cent membership by widespread re- 
sort to union shop agreements. But 
nothing like this occurred; there was 
only a rather timid flurry of interest in 
such clauses. The British tradition of 
voluntarism led the employer to reject 
such demands and led the unions to ac- 
cept his decision without a fight. 


In sum 


To sum up: nationalization had the 
effect of greatly stimulating interest in 
union membership among many groups 
that had traditionally remained outside 
trade unions, of stimulating many old 


unions and several new ones to stake 
out claims in the new industries, of 
bringing many unions into conflict with 
each other both horizontally and verti- 
cally, of raising delicate and knotty 
questions of allocating union representa- 
tion on joint negotiating and consulta- 
tive boards, and—as a result of all these 
developments--of putting to a severe 
test the ability of rival unions to co-op- 
erate with each other by settling their 
rivalries through compromise rather than 
by force. Despite a few major erup- 
tions, these rivalries were settled with 
remarkable success. Another effect of 
some importance was the ending of all 
employer resistance to recognition of 
unions representing groups close to 
higher management, for example, cleri- 
cal employees on the railways or tech- 
nical and managerial employees in all 
four industries. Historically, these were 
areas where British employers had not 
recognized unions without resistance— 
and in which organization was there- 
fore weak and spotty. 

The resultant pattern of union-man- 
agement relations in the nationalized 
industries is complex and untidy, and 
the amount of energy expended on these 
mundane matters by trade union and 
management representatives has been 
huge. Although these problems were 
not foreseen, it is difficult to see how 
they could have been avoided. 


` UNION APPRAISALS OF 
NATIONALIZATION 


It is easy to let the ideological dis- 
appointment with nationalization tempt 
people into calling it a failure. But 
this would be a shallow and superficial 
conclusion: if all union members over 
thirty-five years of age were given an 
opportunity to vote on whether or not, 
on balance, they preferred life under 
nationalization to their previous lot, I 
am reasonably sure that the coal min- 
ers would give nationalization a strong 
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` endorsement,’ electricity and gas em- 
ployees a rather weak and neutral en- 
dorsement, and only the railwaymen 
would probably feel sufficiently disap- 
pointed by nationalization to want to 
return to a private existence. The vote 
“for” nationalization would run more 
favorable among union officials than 
among their membership. 


SOCIALIST IDEOLOGY AND 
ECONOMIC REALITY 


Even though nationalization cannot 
be called a failure, it should have pro- 
duced a bigger improvement in labor re- 
lations than it has. The most important 
explanation of this gap between hopes 
and performance is the unreality of the 
expectations which socialism had his- 
torically generated for nationalization. 
Socialists had long claimed that they 
could make a unique contribution to the 
labor- problems of modern industry; a 
decade’s experience has shown this claim 
to be much less valid than many once 
believed. The main reason for this dis- 
appointment is that the ideological sym- 
bols of socialism’s political struggle are 
not closely related to the economic and 
social motivations that determine mo- 
rale in the workshop. The body of in- 
sights and principles developed over the 
past twenty years in the fields of in- 
dustrial relations and personnel admin- 
istration are more important to indus- 
trial morale than whether or not an in- 
dustry is nationalized. This statement 
might not be true if conditions deteri- 
orated badly in the product market: a 
nationalized monopoly industry would 


T The best evidence is the fact that despite 
an abundance of other job opportunities na- 
tionalization has succeeded in re-establishing 
a respectable rate of juvenile recruitment to 
the pits, something absolutely necessary to 
prevent a disastrous fall in manpower over 
the next twenty years and something that 
could not have happened if mining parents 
had not fundamentally revised their feelings 
about the industry. 


prokably be able to shelter its employees 
from. such pressures better than private 
profit-minded employers struggling for 
existence under competition. But- the 
greater ability of nationalized industries 
to dampen down shocks in the product 
market might be at some expense to 
the structural flexibility of the economy. 
The past decade has not given us any 
test of nationalization’s behavior under 
deflationary conditions. 


Nor Enoucu HELP FROM 
BRITISH UNIONS 


There is a second explanation, an 
ironical one. It is that the organiza- 
tion, attitudes, and policies of the Brit- 
ish <rade union movement present as 
many difficulties to “making nationali- 
zatian work” as does the bureaucratic 
organization of the huge new state em- 
ployers. This is not a truth widely ac- 
knowledged within the British labor 
movement. But there are enough re- 
spected students of the British scene 
who have ccme to this conclusion to put 
it beyond doubt. Here is how one of 


the most perceptive of these, Professor 


John Mack of Glasgow, puts the matter: 


Broadly speaking, the formal relationship 
between trade unions and the wider society 
in Britain is much the same as it was in 
1913,... Tke only new factor in the 
situation is that the balance of industrial 
power has swung decisively in favour of 
the unions. They have increased in weight 
and influence, but they have retained their 
former attitudes. They are unwilling to 
exercise the responsibilities which . . . are 
a condition of the proper exercise of their 
growing power.® 


He goes on to say that while many lead- 
ers wish to exercise the new responsi- 
bilities they feel, they are frustrated by 
a reluctant rank and file. The funda- 
mental shift in the role which nationali- 


E John A. Meck, “Trade Union Leadership,” 


Political Quarterly, January-March 1956 (Spe- 
cial Number on Trade Union Problems), p. 73. 
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zation requires of a trade union is that 
it stop pursuing purely sectional inter- 
ests and invariably protecting the inter- 
ests of its members whenever the latter 
feel injured, rightly or wrongly. No 
longer can unions afford the luxury of 
simply standing in protest against so- 
ciety and against employers; under na- 
tionalization and the welfare state un- 
ions must take some responsibility for 
seeing that what has to be done is 
not made impossible. This is an ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate adjust- 
ment to carry through within a frame- 
work of freedom, especially for an in- 
stitution with the deep and democratic 
traditions of the British unions. For 
individual British unions are not disci- 
plined by anything like the degree of 
structural centralization that character- 
izes the Swedish or German unions, to 
take two examples from Continental 
countries whose national economic prob- 
lems are not unlike Britain’s. Without 
such centralization, it is much easier 
for irresponsible leadership to throw its 
weight around at the expense of the 
general interest. The only restraint on 
such conduct becomes self-restraint in- 
duced by an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the country and of particular 
industries. The extent of self-restraint 
and understanding has not been negli- 
gible among union leaders in postwar 
Britain; but it has served negative 
rather than positive ends: the unions 
have seen to it that nationalization did 
not fail but they have not done much 
to help it succeed. To do the latter 
may require far-reaching changes within 
British unions and in some attitudes 
toward industrial relations traditional 
in Britain on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table. 


NEEDED REFORMS 


Some progress might be made if Brit- 
ish unions were willing to spend more 
time and money on education and re- 


search, of which there is now very little. 
There are some structural reforms that 
seem overdue: the addition of special- 
ized staff to deal with the affairs of the 
nationalized industries, a rethinking of 
the kind of workshop organization the 
unions ought to have (it is now weak 
in many industries, though not in min- 
ing); more attractive terms of employ- 
ment for union officials. But perhaps 
the most hopeful source of progress lies 
in a re-evaluation by labor and man- 
agement alike of the kind of collective 
bargaining that would best suit their 
objectives. For example, by encourag- 
ing more local bargaining on local top- 
ics it should be possible to eliminate 
some of the confusion surrounding the 
proper role of joint consultation—by 
defining as negotiable many issues now 
haggled over on a consultative basis and 
in so doing to set up a clearer grievance 
procedure wholly separate from consul- 
tative meetings.® Again, a more wide- 
spread use of “horse trading” in bar- 
gaining, instead of the characteristic 
approach of trying to negotiate sepa- 
rate agreements for each subject “on its 
merits,” would contribute to an easier 
position for union officials when it comes 
to accepting measures which they know 


9 Professor Cole has written that workers 
need to be given much more control over 
questions at workshop level than consulta- 
tion has so far yielded them. How does he 
see this being realized? “... By building on 
joint consultation an extended kind of collec- 
tive bargaining, under which, in each estab- 
lishment, the rules and regulations governing 
workshop practice will be embodied in negoti- 
ated agreements, accepted as binding upon 
both parties and backed by the Trade Un- 
ions as an integral part of the structure of 
collective bargaining” This is nothing but 
“workers control” as it exists in the United 
States. The British difficulty today stems 
from national bargaining without any provi- 
sion for supplementary local bargaining. It 
is the latter that needs building up, not the 
former that needs to be broken down. (See 
G. D. H. Cole, What Is Wrong with the Trade 
Unions?, p. 20.) 
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the industry needs but their members 
will not like. Management can then be 
made the chief lightning rod for absorb- 
ing the emotional aggression generated 
by rationalization moves. This is, I re- 
alize, a characteristically American read- 
ing of some of the difficulties in. which 
the British unions find themselves (and 
not only in nationalized industries—the 
difficulties only stand out more sharply 
there). But some British observers, 
such as B. C. Roberts, are urging this 
point upon their countrymen. 


NATIONALIZATION No CURE-ÀLL 


We are brought, then, to a very 
pedestrian conclusion, one that should 
perhaps have been obvious in advance 
before history drove it home. It is 
that the most significant and most in- 
teresting aspects of labor relations in 
Britain’s nationalized industries have 
comparatively little to do with the fact 
of nationalization. They have to do 
either with attitudes and practices that 


are characteristically British, or with 
the history, technology, and environ- 
mental characteristics of a particular 
industry. The form of ownership of an 
industry is less significant than either 
of these other two major influences on 
whet labor relations are like within 
Britain’s nationalized industries. This 
is rot to say—as I did say in an un- 
guarded moment at the start of this 
essay——thai nationalization is irrelevant. 
But its primary relevance is that it pro- 
vides a more auspiciously structured en- 
vironment within which the specific la- 
bor problems of these industries are be- 
ing tackled and a more professional and 
systematic approach to these problems. 

If nationalization was to have proved 
the decisive, almost surgical, solution 
for an industry’s labor problems that 
mary thought it would be, the reality 
of social relationships would have to be 
much simpler and human nature much 
less perverse than history shows them 
to be. 
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Labor Relations in Postwar Germany 


By Wrrram H. McPuerson * 


Abstract: After the last war, the reconstruction of German labor organization 
faced great difficulties but proceeded rapidly and along partly new lines, com- 


pared with earlier decades. 


Once the Republic was established in 1949, the 


German Federation of Trade Unions (DGB) was created, uniting sixteen indus- 
dustrial or multi-industrial unions including 87 per cent of seven million organ- 
ized workers and pledged to a nonpartisan political policy. So far attempts to 
split the DGB have failed, but the effort to inject a political program, in par- 
`” ticular by the Social Democratic party, may yet succeed. The author discusses 
these and other problems, such as collective bargaining, work councils and other 
forms of employee representation and participation, and the settlement of labor 


disputes.—Ed. 


HEN the Nazi government finally 
capitulated in 1945, Germany lay 
in ruins. Not only had its industrial 
equipment and its housing been exten- 
sively demolished, but its political struc- 
ture was annihilated, its social institu- 
tions had crumbled, and the psychology 
of its citizenry was shattered. For the 
moment, the people were living in al- 
most an economic and social vacuum. 
What needed to be done on the eco- 
nomic front was relatively clear. The 
mines, the factories, and the transpor- 
tation system had to be reconstructed 
and rehabilitated. The task was enor- 
mous, but both the path and the goal 
were fairly plain. For a time there 
was uncertainty as to whether industrial 
reconstruction would take place along 
capitalistic or quasi-socialistic lines, but 
it gradually became evident that there 
would be no socialization. Factories 
soon began to rise from the rubble as 
executive and supervisory employees 
toiled side by side with laborers and 
office workers to rebuild a work place 
for themselves. 


* Mr. Herbert Oestreich assisted in studying 
recent German periodicals. 


The road to political and social re- 
construction was less clear. Revulsion 
from the Nazi philosophy and methods 
was widespread, so that there was broad 
acceptance of Allied insistence on the 
removal of all formal vestiges of totali- 
tarian rule. But the constructive prob- 
lem of shaping new democratic institu- 
tions to take their place was formidable. 
Dire need brought quick action on the 
economic front, but on the social front 
disillusionment and apathy were wide- 
spread. 


UNION STRUCTURE 


The Nazi’s German Labor Front 
was immediately disbanded. Its basic 
function of employee regimentation 
rather than employee representation 
had become discredited. Labor natu- 
rally looked back to the pre-Nazi pe- 
riod for a pattern of union structure 
and operation, but sought to avoid the 
weaknesses of the earlier system. 

The occupation authorities insisted 
that the new union structure be built 
from the ground up. Organization be- 
gan at the plant level, extended rapidly 
to a community basis and gradually to 
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a regional basis. After the French, Brit- 
ish, and American zones were merged 
to create the Federal Republic, the 
German Federation of Trade Unions 
(DGB, Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) 
was established, in October 1949. 

A major early issue regarding the 
structure of the new labor movement 
was whether the national industrial un- 
ions should be relatively autonomous 
organizations or mere departments of 
one big union. Labor leaders in vari- 
ous parts of Germany were sharply 
divided on this issue so that strong 
advice from the occupation authorities 
in favor of relative autonomy was per- 
haps a determining factor in the final 
outcome. 

The new union structure differs from 
the old one in two major respects. In 
the first place, the pre-Nazi General 
Federation of German Trade Unions in- 
cluded some craft and mixed groups, 
whereas the DGB unites sixteen indus- 
trial and multi-industry unions encom- 
passing workers from all branches of 
the German economy. In the second 
place, while the old labor movement 
had been divided along political and 
religious lines into competing Socialist, 
Christian, and Liberal federations, the 
DGB comprises about 87 per cent of 
the seven million organized workers ? 
and is pledged to a nonpartisan policy. 

In retrospect, it seems probable that 
Allied insistence on organization from 
the ground up may have been: a factor 
in determining the industrial and non- 
partisan characteristics of the new Ger- 
man unions. When organization takes 
place widely and suddenly at the plant 
level in a highly industrialized nation, 

17. F. J. Gillen, Labor Problems in West 
Germany (Office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, 1952), pp. 9-10; Lucius 
D. Clay, Decision in Germany (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1950), pp. 389-90. 

2 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesre- 


publik Deutschland (Statistisches Bundesamt, 
1956), p. 128. , ' 
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craft end political cleavages are unlikely 
to develop. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears equally unlikely that the old la- 
bor leaders who were most active in un- 
ion reconstruction would have empha- 
sized such distinctions even if they had 
been ble to rebuild the unions from the 
top down, sirce they had had such a 
sad lesson on the importance of labor 
unity at the end of the Weimar period. 


. THREATS to Unton Unity 


It is still uncertain whether unity can 
be long maintained. Constant attacks 
on it have come from certain circles 
among the employers, the churches, and 
the political parties. Some industrial- 
ists have assumed that a divided labor 
movement would be a weaker one, but 
they have not taken effective open steps 
to promote division. 

Some Catholic churchmen, on the 
other hand, have not hesitated to make 
pronouncements in favor of separate 
Christian. unions, and the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
has worked vigorously to re-establish a 
German affiliate. To the time of this 
writing, these efforts have borne meager 
fruit. A new German Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions was founded in 
October 1955 with strong financial back- 
ing which came in part from assess- 
ments on members of some Christian 
uniors outside Germany; but it at- 
tracted only insignificant defections from 
the DGB. At the time of its first con- 
vention in June 1956, its undisclosed 
membership was estimated by outsiders 
at less than 20,000,* and it appeared 
that its only prospect of gaining. any 
significance lay in merger with the 
Christian unions of the Saar. 

Party pressures have also theatened 
union unity. The first serious blow 
from this source came with the estab- 
lishment of the initial. West German 


3 “Fiasko der Spalter,” Die Quelle, Vol. 7, 
No. 7 (July 1956), p. 294. 
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government. If Adenauer and his 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) 
had formed a coalition with the Social 
Democratic party (SPD) on their left 
instead of with the parties on their 
right, the political division within the 
DGB would have been much less sig- 
nificant and the possibility of dissension 
resulting from political activity would 
have been sharply reduced. 

SPD leaders have longed for the 
more practical aid they could receive 
from the unions if the policy of politi- 
cal neutrality could be broken. They 
have felt that the party would gain 
from having a major union federation 
to serve as its industrial arm—as dur- 
ing the Weimar period—even if such an 
alliance should lead to the withdrawal 
_ of 10 or 20 per cent of the DGB mem- 

bership. Many Socialist union leaders 
~have wondered whether political neu- 
trality was not too big a price to pay 
for union unity. 

It has recently appeared possible that 
political activity within the DGB in 
sympathy with the SPD may bring 
about the defection of union members 
who belong to the CDU. Among the 
Christian elements in the DGB there 
has long been dissatisfaction with what 
they consider to be their inadequate in- 
fluence in policy formation and inade- 
quate share of official union positions, 
and occasional complaint that the DGB 
has given political aid to the SPD. It 
seems probable, however, that Christian 
influence has been more than propor- 
tionate to its numbers. In 1931 the 
Socialist unions were nearly eight times 
larger than their Christian counterparts, 
and the division of allegiance within the 
DGB membership today is probably not 
significantly different. With such a pre- 
ponderance of membership it is indeed 
difficult for the DGB Socialists to exer- 
cise enough political restraint to accom- 
modate their CDU brothers. 

The nonpartisan policy was subjected 


to serious strain in the closing sessions 
of the DGB convention in October 1956 
when resolutions were adopted in favor 
of such political issues as the priority of 
German reunification, condemnation of 
atomic tests, and opposition by all legal 
means to rearmament and the draft. 
While these actions did not disrupt 
the DGB, they serve to underscore the 
possibility that the most serious threat 
to union unity may come from SPD 
sources rather than from the churches 
and the Christian unions in other coun- 
tries. The strains may mount until the 
national elections in the fall of 1957. 


CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Contract negotiations are normally 
conducted on a multi-employer basis, 
except when they concern government 
employees. They result, therefore, in 
industry-wide agreements—usually re- 
gional in scope, but sometimes national 
and occasionally local. The unions bar- 
gain with employers’ associations or- 
ganized on an industrial basis. The 
agreements governing wage rates are 
typically separate from those dealing 
with the other terms of employment. 
If they cover more than a single com- 
munity, they often classify the „areas 
covered into several wage groups, in- 
stead of providing a single set of rates. 
As in many other European countries, 
the collective agreements initially gov- 
ern only employers belonging to the 
contracting association, but may be ex- 
tended by government action to apply 
to all employers and employees in the 
industry. 

These master agreements—unlike la- 
bor agreements in the United States— 
do not set the actual terms of employ- 
ment, but only the minimum terms. 
Employers may deviate from their pro- 
visions, provided the deviation is to the 
advantage of the employee. Such de- 
viation in wage rates is now a normal 
practice, and the spread is often sub- 
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stantial. Thus industry-wide bargain- 
ing, as conducted in Germany, comes 
far from resulting in wage uniformity. 

In addition to the master agreements 
negotiated by the unions and the em- 
ployers’ associations, there are two 
types of agreements that are frequently 
negotiated with a single company or 
plant management. These are (1) the 
shop regulations, which deal with cer- 
tain details of wages and other terms 


of employment for the purpose of im- 


plementing the master agreement and 
adapting it to special local conditions 
and (2) the shop agreement, which 
deals with various details that are not 
covered at all by the master agreement 
(for example, timing of shifts and as- 
signment of vacations). 

A striking feature of employee repre- 
sentation in Germany is that these sup- 
plementary shop agreements are not ne- 
gotiated by the unions, for there are 
no local unions in Germany. The em- 
ployee belongs directly to the national 
industrial union. Its local office in his 
community is not the counterpart of a 
local union in the United States, but 
resembles more the district office of an 
American union. When a local mem- 
bership meeting is keld, it is not lim- 
ited to the employees of a single com- 
pany. The local union official seldom 
deals with an individual company, and 
the worker seldom has any personal. con- 
tact with his union. 

Only recently have the unions become 
generally aware that this lack of con- 
tact is a source of weakness. The use 
of shop stewards, which has long ex- 
isted in some unians, -has increased 
rapidly in recent years. In some un- 
ions the stewards are appointed, while 
in others they are elected by the union 
members in the individual plant. ` The 
function of the shop steward is to ‘re- 
cruit new members and collect dues. 
He seldom deals with a grievance; ex- 
cept in some of the largest plants:.. He 


is often useful as a line of communica- 
tion between the members and the local 
officers of the union. E 


Works COUNCILS 


It is the works council that performs 
the employee representation function at 
the plant level. These councils, whose 
members are elected by all the em- 
ployees of the plant, were first estab- 
lished at the end of World War I. Dur- 
ing the following decade, when the em- 
ployees of many organized plants were 
divided between unions affiliated with 
the th-ee major federations, the works 
councis perfcrmed a useful function of 
co-ordnating the approach of the three 
unions in the conduct of labor relations 
at the plant level. In the absence of 
the American concept of exclusive bar- 
gaining rights for one union in a bar- 
gaining unit, some method of co-ordina- 
tion was essential.’ In negotiating with 
the erployers’ associations the unions 
used joint negotiating committees, while 
the wcrks councils served a similar pur- 
pose in the negotiation of the supple- 
menta shop agreements. Under pres- 
ent ccnditions of union unity the co- 
ordinating function of the works council 
has become unnecessary. 

It vas unfortunate for the unions 
that the early labor organization in the 
separate plants at the end of World War 
II took the traditional’ form of the 
works council rather than developing 
into local unions, as they might have 
done f the occupation authorities had 
exerted a real influence in that direc- 
tion. By now there-is no, possibility of 
the repeal of the legislation on which 
these councils are based,’ for the em- 
ployer prefers to deal with his own em- 
ployees and the worker identifies him- 
self much more closely with his fellow 
employees on’thé council than with his | 
union officials. ‘The unions make the 
best of this situation by maintaining 
close relations with the works coun- 
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cils. They hold conferences and provide 
training for the great majority of the 
councilors who are union members. 
The law that now governs the struc- 
ture and functions of the works coun- 
cils is the Works Constitution Act of 
October 1952.4 
plants with over twenty employees shall 
have a works council with from three to 


thirty-five members, depending on the - 


size of the work force. A multiplant 
company has an additional united works 
council. 

The works council negotiates the plant 
regulations and agreements that supple- 
ment the master agreement negotiated 
by the union and the employers’ asso- 
ciation. It also handles grievances. It 
is to be consulted prior to a dismissal, 
and new hires must be cleared with it. 
It may protest a hire on the grounds 
that the prospective employee has been 
selected because of his personal connec- 
tions and is unqualified; that his selec- 
tion constitutes discrimination against 
other applicants on the basis of race, 
sex, religion, nationality, union activity, 
or political views; or that there is rea- 
son. to anticipate illegal or antisocial 
conduct. 

Certain items regarding terms of em- 
ployment are to be settled only on 
agreement of the council. These in- 
clude the setting of shift hours, estab- 
lishment of incentive rates, assignment 
of vacations, administration of employee 
welfare institutions, and rules of em- 
ployee conduct. If agreement cannot 
be reached on such items, the parties 
are obliged to set up an ad koc arbitra- 
tion board to decide the issue. 

The council has a lesser influence on 


4 International Labor Office, Legislative Se- 
_ ries, 1952, Ger. F.R. 6. For summary of this 
and other current German labor laws see 
H. C. Nipperdey, “Development of Labor 
Law in the Federal Republic of Germany 
since 1945,” International Labour Review, 
Vol. 70, Nos. 1-2 (July-August 1954), pp. 
26-43, 148-67. 


It provides that all. 


economic questions that seriously affect 
the employees, such as the sharp cur- 
tailment or shutdown of operations, 
movement of production to another site, 
merger, or basic change in the type of 
activity. In the event of disagreement 
on such matters, the parties shall estab- 
lish a mediation board, which may make 
a nonbinding recommendation for set- 
tlement. 

Under the terms of this law the works 
councilors are not the sole representa- 
tives of the workers at the company 
level. The employees also elect one 
third of the members of the supervisory 
board, which is roughly similar to our 
board of directors. At least two of 
those chosen must be employees of the 
company. This representation is not a 
complete innovation. It is similar to 
a provision of the Works Councils Act 
of 1920,° except that the earlier legisla- 
tion permitted only two employee repre- 
sentatives on the board and called for 
their election by the works council. 

No significant field study has yet 
been made of the actual operation of 
the 1952 law, but on the basis of -ex- 
perience during the Weimar period and 
what is known regarding the recent op- 
eration of similar provisions introduced 
in some German industries prior to 
1952, it seems reasonable to surmise 
(1) that new hires are rarely chal- 
Ienged, (2) that recourse is seldom had 
to the ad hoc boards, and (3) that the 
influence of the employee representa- 
tives on the supervisory boards is largely 
psychological, their presence making the 
other members more conscious of em- 
ployee interest in board decisions. 


CoDETERMINATION 


A much stronger form of employee 
representation, known as “codetermina- 


5 International Labor Office, Legislative Se- 
ries, 1920, Ger. 1-2. For the more detailed 
provisions of a subsequent law see ibid., 1922, 
Ger. 1. 
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tion,” or joint management, was intro- 
duced in the steel industry at the time 
of decartelization in 1947. The Code- 
termination Law of April 1951 ° gave it 
a statutory base in this industry and 
extended its scope to the mining in- 
dustry. Under the terms of this act 


the functions of the works council are 


roughly the same as in other industries, 
but labor consultation is reinforced by 
labor participation in top management. 
Labor has not one third representation 
on the supervisory boards but repre- 
sentation equal to that of ownership. 
If the board has eleven members, five 
are selected by the stockholders, two 
‘by the works council, three by the na- 
tional industrial union and the DGB, 
and the odd man is selected by the first 
ten. It will be noted that the labor 
representatives are chosen by the works 
council and ‘the unions, whereas in other 
industries they are elected directly by 
the employees. 

Top management in the steel and 
mining firms takes the form of a mana- 
gerial board, consisting normally of a 
production manager, a business man- 
ager, and a labor manager. The latter 
is in a sense a labor representative, since 
his appointment or dismissal requires a 
majority vote of not only the super- 
visory board but also the labor repre- 
sentatives on that board. All major 


managerial decisions are made jointly. 


by the members of the managerial 
‘board, but primary responsibility for 
routine administrative action is divided 
among them. 

From the studies” of the operation 


8 Ibid., 1951, Ger. F.R. 2. 

TW, M. Blumenthal, Codetermination in the 
German Steel Industry (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University, 1956); Herbert Spiro, 
“Codetermination in Germany,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 48, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1954), pp. 1114-27; W. H. McPherson, 
“Codetermination in Practice,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Vol. 8, No. 4 (July 
1955), pp. 499-519; W. H. McPherson and 


of this unique form of corporate con- 
trol, it is clear that this innovation has 
worked less well in the mining industry 
than in the steel industry, where it was 
introduced fcur years earlier, at a time 
when management was in desperate need 
of the full. co-operation of the work 
force. It also appears that within each 
industry codetermination has worked to 
the satisfaction of all concerned to a 
greater extent in some companies than 
in others. In general, the results have 
been much less striking than was widely 
anticipated. While they are pleasing to 
labor and displeasing’ to stockholders, 
neither the high optimism of the one 
group nor the extreme fear of many in 
the latter group has proven justified. 
The actual day-to-day operation of co- 
determination has been much smoother 
than was expected. Sharp division in 
voting has generally been avoided in 
both the supervisory and managerial 
boards. Decisions are reached typi- 
cally by. consensus rather than by nose 
counting. When strong differences of 
judgment are encountered, it is usual to 
defer action until a compromise solu- 
tion can be worked out. In some com- 
panies the odd member of the super- 
visory board has never cast a deciding 
vote. In general, the labor members 
play a major role in decisions regarding 
personnel and social questions, and the 
action on strictly financial and tech- 
nical questicns is left largely to the 
ownership members. 
The extent of influence of the labor 
manager within the managerial board 
varies with the capability of the person 
appointed. It is difficult to find men 
who combine a strong labor background 
and managerial experience, but the po- 
sition has not proved to be quite as in- 
congruous as many anticipated. While 


others, “German Experience with Codetermi- 
nation,” Proceedings of Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing, Industrial Relations Research Association 
(1955), pp. 118-49. 
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it is the responsibility of the labor man- 
ager to present the labor viewpoint, 
most union officials—if not always the 
workers—have come to recognize that 
he must have a major interest in the 
success of the enterprise and must be 
management-minded, as distinguished 
from ownership-minded. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CoODETERMINATION 


The ultimate effect of codetermina- 
tion on collective bargaining cannot yet 
be clearly determined. It would ap- 
pear that labor, while occupying all the 
chairs on one side of the bargaining 
table, has also some seats on the other 
side. Such a picture may be mislead- 
ing. In negotiations at the industry 
level, the union deals with the employ- 
ers’ association. That association in the 
mining industry limits its membership 
to the production and business man- 
agers, so that the labor managers have 
no influence on its policies. The asso- 
ciation in the steel industry admits la- 
bor managers, but the actual negotia- 
tions are conducted by staff members. 
The labor managers, moreover, tend to 
take a management point of view, al- 
though they are in close touch with the 
union leaders. 

The labor influence on the other side 
of the bargaining table is probably 
greater at the company level than at the 
industry level. But here again it must 
be recognized that the labor manager, 
while generally sympathetic with the 
labor point of view, is essentially man- 
agement-minded. His attitude may be 
much like that of a union official who 
has been appointed as personnel direc- 
tor in an American corporation. He 
can be expected to have a full apprecia- 
tion of the labor point of view, but he 
is no longer a labor representative. 

In collective bargaining under code- 
termination, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that management will better un- 
derstand employee interests and be less 


likely to take an unreasonable position 
and that union officials will have a 
better picture of the problems of the 
industry. In the long run the result 
should be fewer strikes. Already the 
events seem to support this expectation, 
though it is too soon to make any final 
appraisals. | 

To what extent labor has benefited 
from codetermination is difficult to de- 
termine. There is some indication that 
increases in plant wage rates above 
master agreement rates have been larger 
in the steel industry than in metal fabri- 
cating, where the same union operates 
without codetermination. There is also 
evidence that, during minor recessions, 
steel companies have made more of 
an effort to avoid or defer layoff than 
would have been expected in the ab- 
sence of codetermination. In addition, 
employee welfare programs have prob- 
ably been expanded to a greater extent 
in steel than in most other industries, 
and codetermination tends to reduce 
their paternalistic aspects. Yet, to many 
workers, the chief gains have been psy- 
chological. They report a new sense of 
participation and responsibility and an 
improved status in their relations with 
supervisors. 

Managers in some plants have re- 
ported that the company has gained by 
a reduction in problems of supervision 
and discipline resulting from the im- 
proved sense of responsibility on the 
part of workers. 


CoDETERMINATION IN HOLDING 
COMPANIES 


After the occupation, the Allied pro- 
gram of decartelization was reversed. 
Coal and steel companies have been re- 
grouped under new parent corporations 
to which the Codetermination Act was 
held to be inapplicable. The control of 
the parent corporations over the indi- 
vidual steel and coal companies threat- 
ened to undermine the significance of 
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codetermination.. A number of the par- 
ent companies agreed to introduce co- 
determination without legal compulsion, 
but some later modified. this willingness. 
For three years there was sharp debate 


on this issue both in the industry and . 


in Parliament. Finally in June 1956 a 
law ® was passed applying a modified 
form of codetermination to the parent 
corporations in the coal-steel industries. 
The principal modifications are that (1) 
the labor manager is chosen in the same 
way as the other members of the mana- 
gerial board, without any special voice 
for labor, and (2) a majority of the la- 
bor members of the supervisory board 
are elected by the employees from 
among their own number, with only a 
minority selected by the unions. | 


Union Poricy 


| Codetermination has been the major 
legislative goal of the German unions 
largely because of union unity. Here 
was an issue on which Socialists and 
Catholics could agree. The former 
thought that they saw in it a step to- 
ward socialism, though it now seems 
more probable that, as many indus- 
trialists have hoped, it will reduce 
worker interest in socialization. 

The unions have tried without much 
success ‘to extend the application of co- 
determination. In 1952, as we have 
seen, it was applied to other industries 
only to the extent of providing a one- 
third representation of labor on the 
supervisory boards. Finally, it was ex- 
tended in still more limited form to 
government employees by the Personnel 
Representation Law of August 1955.° 
Here the role of the union is sharply 
reduced. Personnel councils at each ad- 
ministrative level may confer with ad- 


8 Bundesgesetzblatt, Teil I, 1956, No. 38 
(August 8), pp. 707-11. . 

9 Ibid., 1955, No. 25 (August 6), 
89. ; 


pp. 477- 


ministrators on a variety of employ- 
ment details. Disagreements may be 
appealed to higher levels and, on cer- 
tain issues, to a mediation board. The 
results of the legislative battles on the 
laws of 1952 and 1955 can scarcely be 
regarded as union victories. In any 
case they indicate an increasing legis-. 
lative strength of union opponents. 

Similar indications were seen in the 
drafting of the Labor Court Act of 
September 1953 1° and its revision of 
December 1955," where certain past 
prerogatives of the unions have been 
extended to religious employee associa- 
tions. 

As a result of their legislative defeats, 
the unions have recently modified their 
traditional policy of -seeking their ma- 
jor goals by statutory means and are 
making more vigorous efforts through 
collective bargaining. Until recently 
the postwar unions have followed a 
moderate wage policy. After experi- 
ence with severe inflation in the 1920’s 
and the early postwar years, they have 
been extremely fearful of contributing 
to a new spiral. The reluctance to 
strike has also been due in part to a 
hostile public opinion, the lack of em- 
ployee financial resources after wartime 
devastation, and the inadequacy of un- ° 
ion funds to finance strike benefits dur- 
ing an industry-wide stoppage.” DGB 
leadership provided little or no support 
to its member unions in case of strife. 
Probably as a result of this situation, 
there have been but modest gains dur- 
ing recent years in union membership, 
which has failed to keep pace. with the 
growth of the labor force. | 

Finally, there was a revolt of the 
delegates to the DGB convention of 
1954, evidenced in criticism of DGB 


10 Jbid:, 1953, pp. 1267 ff. 

11 Jbid., 1955, pp. 743-44. 

12 Union funds have, however, grown fairly 
rapidly from dues that are scaled to Appro 
mate one hour's earnings per week. 
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officials and demands for an action pro- 
gram. Since then the unions have 
been pressing wage and hour demands 
with new vigor and with considerable 
success. The average annual percent- 
age increase in real earnings in manu- 
facturing was 5.7 in 1955 as compared 
with 2.5 in 1954.4 

A major plank in the unions’ new ac- 
tion program is the forty-hour week, to 
be achieved by degrees through collec- 
tive bargaining. Heretofore a forty- 
eight-hour week has been the norm in 
Western Europe. The workday of un- 
derground miners has been reduced from 
eight to seven and a half hours; and by 
agreement of June 1956 the metal un- 
ion has won a forty-five-hour week with 
an 8 per cent wage increase to more 
than offset the reduction in hours. The 
winter of 1956-57 has witnessed a vig- 
orous and largely successful strike for 
vacation and sick-leave gains in the 
metal-fabricating industry of Schleswig- 
Holstein. This struggle appears to be 
regarded by the unions as a pilot or 
pattern-setting action, and may well in- 
dicate a new interest in “business un- 
ionism.”’ 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Grievances not settled by the works ` 


council and the employer can be taken 
by the employee—with legal assistance 
from his union, if he is a member—to a 
local labor court composed of an em- 
ployer, an employee, and a neutral 
chairman.** Under ceftain conditions 
an appeal can be carried to an appel- 
late court and to the Federal Labor 
Court. These courts deal with viola- 
tions of labor agreements and labor 


18 Monihly Labor Review, Vol. -78, No. 1 
(January 1955), pp. 87-88. 

14 Ibid., Vol. 79, No. 6 (June 1956), p. 666. 

15 W, H. McPherson, “Basic Issues in Ger- 
man Labor Court Structure,” Labor Law 
Journal, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 439- 
52. 


laws. They provide a prompt hearing 
at slight cost before persons having a 
background in labor relations. 

In disputes regarding the terms of 
a new labor agreement the parties may 
call upon a state conciliator, but there 
is no federal mediation service. Most 
unions and employers’ associations have 
established their own mediation ma- 
chinery by agreement. In September 
1954 the DGB and the Federation of 
German Employers’ Associations agreed 
on a model draft of a conciliation agree- 
ment, which they recommended for 
adoption by their members. It called 
for bipartite mediation commissions 
with rotating chairmanship and a time 
limit for acceptance or rejection of the 
mediation proposal before a stoppage is 
permissible.** The machinery estab- 
lished in the various industries deviates 
considerably from this model and lacks 
uniformity. For example, the media- 
tion agreement of June 1955 for the 
steel and metal fabricating industries 
provides for mediation only at the re- 
quest of either party, so that a stop- 
page without prior mediation .is pos- 
sible?” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The phenomenal postwar recovery of 
German industry has been accompanied 
by a substantial reconstruction of its 
labor relations. A strong union struc- 
ture has been built. A relatively high 
proportion of the employees are union 
members, and substantial union finan- 
cial reserves have been accumulated. A 
strong and extensive system of workers’ 
education has been developed. After 
following a policy of moderation in 

16 “Rewahrungsprobe der tariflichen Schlich- 
tung,” Die Quelle, Vol. 5, No. 10 (October 
1954), pp. 441-42. The addition of an im- 


partial chairman was mentioned as a possible 
alternative. 

17 “Die I. G. Metall vereinbarte tarifliche 
Schlichtung,” Die Quelle, Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 
1955), pp. 316-17. 
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bargaining demands, the unions have 
recently adopted an “action program” 
that has resulted in significant wage in- 
creases and a widespread reduction of 
the previous forty-eight-hour work week. 

There is evidence that a novel wave 
of negotiations for improvements in 
fringe benefits is in the making. We 
may be witnessing in 1957 a funda- 
mental shift of union interest from the 
legislative chamber to the bargaining 
table—a shift that may drastically alter 
the character of German unionism. 
The German labor movement has here- 
tofore been characterized by a consid- 
erable preoccupation with broad social- 
istic reform. In the future it may be 
much more concerned with the “busi- 
ness unionism” that has typified its 
American counterpart. 

The chief union weakness lies in the 
fact that the labor relations activities 
that are most meaningful to the em- 
ployee—those at the plant level—are in 
the hands of the works councils rather 
than the unions. There seems to be no 
present possibility of replacing the coun- 
cils by local unions. On the contrary, 
labor legislation has in recent years con- 
sistently placed additional limitations on 
union activity and reduced the union’s 
role as labor representative by expand- 
ing the significance of the works coun- 
cils and of religious employee associa- 
tions. Most of these changes, however, 
have been minor and have affected un- 
ion prestige more than union power. 

Since 1951 legislation on employee 
representation appears to have been 
based increasingly on the concept that 
the labor-management relationship at 
the industrial level takes the form of 
conflict, but that at the plant level it 
should take the form of collaboration; 
and that the unions should be confined 
to the industrial and interindustrial lev- 
els, with the works councils holding a 
monopoly on labor -representation at 
the plant level. 


Such a concept might be dangerous 
not only for the unions but also for 
industry. If the unions are excluded 
from activities that emphasize the par- 
tial commonality of interests among la- 
bor, management, and ownership and 
are confined to areas where they face 
constant opposition, may they not be 
expected to become increasingly hostile? 
Furthermore, a weakening of the rela- 
tionship between the unions and the 
works councils means an illogical dis- 
sociation of the agents negotiating la- 
bor agreements from those who will im- 
plemént and administer.them. It is to 
the interest of everyone concerned that 
the negotiating unions have a full un- 
derstanding of plant problems, an under- 
standing pcssible only as long as the 
unions retain a close relationship with 
the works councils. 

Another danger in augmenting the au- 
tonomy of the works councils is their 
susceptibility to Communist control. 
German unions have been largely freed 
of Communist influence, but in works 
councils Communists- have occasionally 
won influential positions. 

As of now there is still a fairly good 
working relationship between the unions 
and the councils, but a number of ap- 
parently minor provisions in recent la- 
bor laws give evidence of strong forces 
at work to weaken this relationship. 

The drive for codetermination has 
made no substantial progress since it 
gained extension of this system from 
steel to the mining industry in 1951. 
Certain industrialists became more out- 
spoken in their opposition after the steel: 
and coal industries were returned by the 
occupation authorities to private own- 
ership, and by the rebuilding of giant 
industrial combines they succeeded for 
a time in largely negating the intent of 
the . new corporate structure. © Only 
after a surprisingly lengthy parliamen- 
tary struggle did the unions finally win 
legislation which applies the principle 
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of joint management to the new parent 
corporations. Even here the structure 
was modified to the disadvantage of 
the unions, but it is unlikely that the 
changes will significantly alter the op- 
eration of the system. 

Codetermination has been the most 
novel aspect of German postwar labor 
relations. It has been beneficial in 
some respects to the employees, though 
not to the extent that many had antici- 
pated. These gains have not greatly 
aided the unions, for most employees 
probably credit their benefits more to 


the works councils than to their labor 
organizations. 

While many industrialists bitterly re- 
sent codetermination, others—more in 
steel than in mining—consider it work- 
able and in some ways beneficial. Indus- 
trialists were probably correct in their 
expectation that codetermination would 
weaken the drive for socialization. The 
amazing recovery of German industry 
and the rapid expansion of its exports 
demonstrate that its competitive strength 
and earning power have not been un- 
dermined by this experiment. 


Collective Bargaining in Postwar France 
| By Vat R. Lorin * 


Abstract: The labor movement in France since 1944 has had a hectic his- 
tory. The unions, especially those united in the Gereral Confederation of La- 
`- bor (CGT), played a strong role in the resistance movement and gained great 
political influence. By 1946, labor had won z place’on the boards of directors 
of all the nationalized services and industries and had gained influence in other 
industries. After 1946, Communist politics split the CGT and in the process a 
considerable number of workers simply left >rganized labor. The author dis- 
. cusses the resultant disorganization and strife, the attempts of the state to regu- 
late collective bargaining, the introduction of a new collective bargaining law in 
1950, the initiative of some managements, public and private, in introducing 
plant bargaining rather than industry-wide or area-wide bargaining, and the forces 


making for change in industrial relations and those holding back change.—Ed. 


OLLECTIVE bargaining in France 

is more interesting than happy. 

Among the factors that make it inter- 
esting are these: 

1. The contrast between the ad- 
vanced social ‘aspirations and social 
legislation of France and the underde- 
veloped state of its industrial relations. 

2. The weakness, in collective bar- 
gaining and in action at the plant level, 
of the union movement, divided along 
political and religious lines, with its ma- 
jor segment dominated by the Commu- 
nist ‘party. 

'3. The strength of employers’ asso- 
ciations. _ 

4. The extensive role of the govern- 
ment in determining not only condi- 
tions of employment and the structure 
of wages but also the very conditions 
of union functioning in the plant. 

5. The contrast between centralization 
of general wage movements (through 


* I wish to thank the Inter-University Study 
of Labor Problems in Economic Development 
for the support which made possible research 
in France on which my discussion of the 
most recent developments is based. 


state action and through employers’ as- 
sociztion bargaining) and the anarchy 
of actual wage-rate determination in the 
plang. . 

6. The failure, thus far, of nationali- 
zaticn of a number of basic industries 
to cange the climate of industrial re- 
laticns. 

Since 1950 France has been engaged 
in its third attempt to generalize collec- 
tive bargaining.. -The first was an at- 


‘tempt to meet worker unrest at the end 


of World War I; it foundered almost 
immediately on the rocks of political 
schism in the unions. ‘The second, 
muca broader, attempt came with the 
Popular Front in 1936. Again, politi- 
cal strife in the unions and employer 
oppcsition limited the possibilities of 
free bargaining, and the state stepped 
in with compulsory arbitration of all 
laboz disputes. The war halted the all 
too Drief experiment, and from 1939 to 
195C the government itself set wages. 


UNIONS AT THE LIBERATION 


T> understand the state of collective 
bargaining today, we must go back to 
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the hectic several years following the 
liberation: of Paris in 1944 and the 
war’s end in 1945. 

- The liberation was the high point of 
all time in the prestige of labor and the 
political left in France. The unions 
revived rapidly, both those of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (CGT, 
Confédération Générale du Travail), 
the oldest and most important wing of 
French labor, and those of the French 
Confederation of Catholic Workers 
(CFTC, Confédération Francaise des 
Travailleurs Chrétiens). The Commu- 
nists soon took control of the CGT’s 
leading industrial unions and the con- 
federation’s central apparatus. Politi- 
cally, the Communist party emergéd 
from the underground period with the 
strongest party organization France had 
ever seen, a scarcely challenged pre- 
dominance in working-class support, 
and about five million votes (one fourth 
of all those cast) in every national elec- 
tion since liberation. 

The CFTC, long restricted chiefly to 
white-collar employment and textiles in 
a few regions, for the first time became 
a significant minority in a number of 
basic industries. For the first time too, 
thanks to the role of many Catholic un- 
ionists in the resistance, its bona fides 


was not seriously challenged by the. 


dominant CGT. 

A new confederation appeared, the 
General Confederation of Supervisory 
Employees (CGC, Confédération- Géné- 
rale des Cadres). It became the lead- 
ing union of foremen, salesmen, and su- 
pervisory staff. 


Post-LIBERATION REFORMS 


Employers and the political parties 
of the right were discredited at the lib- 
eration. .They were publicly held re- 
sponsiblé for the nation’s lack of politi- 
cal, material, and military preparedness 


against. the. ‘Nazis, for the. tawdry Vichy 


- regime, and for the nation’s old social 


injustices. Thus they were unable to 
offer any real resistance to the meas- 
ures of social and economic reform 
which the nation, led by the basically 
conservative General Charles de Gaulle, 
then enacted. 

These measures. set the stage for later 
union-management relations. To handle 
worker grievances, shop stewards are 
elected in all establishments with ten or 
more. workers. To give workers greater 
industrial democracy and greater in- 
terest in production, plant committees 
are elected in establishments with over 
fifty employees; they operate employer- 
financed social welfare programs and 
advise on production problems and on 
mass dismissals. Both stewards and 
plant committee delegates are elected 
by all workers, whether union members 
or not, from among competing union 


slates. 


- Social security, especially health in- 
surance and family allowances, was 
greatly enlarged in coverage and in 
benefits, and the law gave the unions 
places‘on the elected boards of adminis- 
tration. The nation took over. the coal 
mines, gas and electric power, the big- 
gest banks and insurance companies, 
air transport, and Renault, France’s 
largest automobile company. The un- 
ions were given representation on the 
boards of directors of ‘all these public 
enterprises and of the previously na- 
tionalized railways. 


DECLINE OF THE UNIONS 


All this was done by 1946; then so- 
cial reform halted. In 1947 began the 
great decline of the unions. The Com- 
munists, after three years of co-operat- 
ing in the national reconstruction, fol- 
lowed the Soviet lead into the cold war 
—at the expense of the CGT. They 
launched a general strike, ostensibly 
for overdue wage increases, but actu- 
ally against the Marshall Plan and 
French economic recovery. The anti- 
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Communist minority (Socialists and 
nonpolitical trade unionists) helped de- 
feat the strike, then withdrew from 
the “old house” of labor to form the 
new Workers’ Force Confederation (FO, 
Force Ouvriére). For the third time in 
a single generation the CGT was split— 
again, as in 1921 and 1939, by Soviet 
and Communist international politics. 


The CGT has lost over two thirds of - 


the six million members it claimed at 
its 1946 peak, by the 1947 split and 
later hemorrhages of membership fol- 
lowing other politically inspired strikes. 
But it remains the strongest organiza- 
tion among manual workers in prac- 
tically every major industry. Most of 
the disaffected instead of joining the 
CFTC or FO have dropped into what 
the French call the “largest organization 
of all, the unorganized.” FO and the 
CFTC have their chief strength among 
white-collar employees, FO especially 
among government clerks. 

The unions are disunited not only in 
every branch of private and public em- 
ployment, but in almost every shop of 
any size. They suffer from the old 
weaknesses of French union structure, 
dues, and discipline. 

Membership is such a loose concept 
that no membership figures are mean- 
ingful. People may be considered— 
and consider themselves—-members even 
if they pay only a few months’ dues 
each year. The local, base of the un- 
ion movement, still has no clear func- 
tions of contract administration or griev- 
ance handling and thus lacks effective 
arguments for eliciting union member- 
ship. There are no closed or union 
shops or union hiring halls to enforce 
union membership.? 

To gauge the relative influence of the 


1 The CGT printers’ union has had a closed 
shop in some newspaper printing plants. A 
1956 law declared the closed shop illegal, but 
it remains to be seen whether the Jaw will be 
effective. 


three workers’ confederations, in the ab- 
sence of membership figures, we can best 
look to the elections of the workers’ rep- 
resentatives on the boards of directors 
of the semiautonomous social security 
system. All workers may vote, choos- 
ing from among the rival union and 
other (minor) slates. In the 1955 elec- 
tions, out of 6.7 million votes, the CGT 
received 2.9 million, or 43 per cent of 
the total vote; the CFTC, 1.4 million, 
or 21 per cent; FO, 1.1 million, or 16 
per cent.” 


EMPLOYER ORGANIZATION 


The employers too regrouped after 
the war. Industry and area associa- 
tions linked up in the astutely managed 
new French National Employers Coun- 
cil (CNPF, Conseil National du Pat- 
ronat Francais), successor to the pre- 
war General Confederation of French 
Employers. The industry and area 
groups developed a membership cover- 
age and a cohesion they had never had 
before the war. Employers recovered 
public standing and the power so shat- 
tered at the liberation. With the po- 
litical swing to the right, they regained 
political influence and access to govern- 
ment. 


BURDENS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The economy had come out of the 
war and occupation depleted and dev- 
astated by bombings, German takings, 
and resistence sabotage. By 1948 in- 
dustrial production had recovered to 
the immediate prewar level of 1938. 
(But 1938 had been a mediocre year, 
25 per cent below the best prewar year, 
1929.) For all the postliberation social 
reforms, workers and pensioners were 


2 Another 1.3 million votes (20 per cent of 
the total) went to minor unions, mutual aid 
societies, anc “family associations.” These re- 
sults do not include the special social security 
systems of the mines and the railroads, where 
the CGT shows even greater strength. 
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bearing most of the burdens of recon- 
struction and, inflation. Income per 


capita was only about one third of that: 


in the United States, and its distribu- 
tion was glaringly unequal. Real wage- 
earner income from-all sources was still 
below prewar, on the average. 

Averages were more than ordinarily 
misleading, because of the upheavals in 
the structure of wages. Skill differen- 
tials and differentials between women’s 
and men’s rates had been narrowed; so 
had those between the provinces and 
the Paris region. Most important, the 
expansion of health insurance and family 
allowances had been achieved, it ap- 
peared, only at the expense of direct 
wage rates. It had shifted income from 
the healthy to the sick, and from single 
workers to heads of families with two 
or more children. Thus real hourly 
wage rates by 1950 were still only 63 
per cent of prewar. 

This was the situation when collec- 
tive bargaining finally resumed, after 
ten years of government fixing—not just 
control—of wages. With price and ra- 
tioning controls finally lifted, Parlia- 
ment in 1950 voted a law® setting the 
framework for what was hopefully an- 
nounced as a new era of Jabor-manage- 
ment negotiations. | 


BARGAINING PATTERNS 


Bargaining occurs, typically, between 
a well-organized district, regional, or 
national employers’ association, or a 
public corporation, and two, three, or 
more unions. Union pluralism is inevi- 
table; the religious and political cast of 
the unions does not permit majority 
rule and an exclusive bargaining agency. 
The rival unions most often do not 
concert their demands and tactics. On 
the union side, therefore, bargaining is 
competitive, uneasy, and often irrespon- 

3 Law No. 50-205 of February 11, 1950, 


Journal officiel, February 12, 1950, with recti- 
fications February 22 and March 14, 1950.. 
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sible. It is distorted by the political 
gymnastics of. the CGT, which alter- 
nately is pushed by the Communist 
party into political agitation and then 
veers back toward economic action. The 
unions have hardly any research staffs 
to back up their negotiators. The dis- 
parity of power, information, self-assur- 
ance, and cohesion between the bargain- 
ing parties is evident. 

. The content of agreements is often 
skimpy. The law spells out in detail 
what it terms a full-fledged “collective 
agreement,” in contrast with a mere 
“wage settlement.” But it does not 
oblige either party to bargain in good 
faith.. Employers have often negotiated 
wage settlements with a few skeletal 
clauses or with the slightly embroidered 
repetitions of legal obligations. Area- 
wide or national industry agreements 
sometimes specify wage rates, some- 
times not. Where they do, they pro- 
vide only for minimum rates. These 
are usually set low enough to meet the 
requirements, real or fancied, of the 
least efficient members of the employ- 
ers’ association. Effective rates, includ- 
ing a maze of bonuses ahd incentive pay 
rates, are then set by each plant, some- 
times by agreement with the unions or 
the plant committees, often by unilat- 
eral: management decision. 

Agreements may provide improve- 
ments over the fringe and social se- 
curity benefits required by law or over 
the rather low overtime penalty rates 
that the law imposes. Seniority pro- 
visions are rare, nor are they generallv 
asked for by the unions. Contracts 
seldom spell out grievance procedures 
beyond what the shop steward legisla- 
tion requires. Only a few contracts 
provide binding arbitration either of 
unresolved grievances or disputes over 
contract interpretation. 

Workers and unions, and fair em- 
ployers, may get a further advantage 
from a full-fledged “collective agree- 
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ment.” Such an agreement the govern- 
ment may “extend,” that is, decree its 
application to the employees of all firms 
in the area and industry concerned, re- 
gardless of whether they were repre- 
sented by the contract’s signatories. 
This makes the private agreement a 
part of public regulation, subject to la- 
bor ministry inspection and enforcement 
like other public Jaw. 


ROLE OF THE STATE 


Modern democratic governments all 
intervene in labor relations, but the 
French more than most. It is a weak 
government, but ubiquitous in economic 
life. It is almost torn apart by the 
pressure groups, including unions and 
employers, which are in principle all 
contemptuous of government interven- 
tion and are in practice all busy seek- 
ing it from Parliament, cabinet, and 
civil service. 


The state employs—in the adminis- 


tration and in nationalized enterprises-— 
more than one fourth of France’s civil- 
ian nonagricultural wage earners. Its 
action as an employer often sets off 
wage movements throughout private in- 
dustry. So do its determinations of the 
national minimum wage, for, in the na- 
tion’s low wage economy, changes in 
the minimum immediately stir ripples of 
adjustment upward through the occu- 
pational wage hierarchy. . The govern- 
ment’s determination of family allow- 
ance and social insurance levels and 
fringe benefits removes perhaps a third 
of workers’ remuneration from the realm 
of private bargaining. 

By shop steward and plant commit- 
tee laws, the state sets the basic condi- 
tions of worker representation in the 
shop. (Collective bargaining may im- 
prove on them.) By deciding what un- 
ions are “representative,” it determines 
what unions may offer candidates in 
‘shop elections and what unions shall 
be convoked for government-sponsored 


collective bargaining. (The bargaining 
sess.ons need not be convoked by gov- 
ernment officials, but they often are.) 
So Zar the government has considered 
the CGT, CFTC, and FO all nationally 
“representative” for all categories of 
worsers, and the CGC “representative” 
for supervisory employees. 


Tue RICHT to STRIKE 


S:rikes still have more the air of epi- 
sodes of class conflict than of tests of 
ecoromic strength between bargaining 
partners. Oddly for a government 
which regulates so much, the Fourth 
Rerublic has enacted almost no regu- 
lation of the right to strike, even in 
government administration or public- 
service type industries. The national- 
ized coal mines and railroads, in fact, 
have felt the worst strikes since the 
war; the CGT has made them a chief 
target, hitting at the government and 
at tne vitals of the economy. 

In some public utility strikes the gov- 
ernment has stretched its powers under 
the 1938 National Service Act to “requi- 
siticn” workers, that is, order them to 
sta} on their regular jobs as civilian 
worxers. But this weapon, intended 
originally only for wartime and national 
emergencies, does not command enough 
public support to be decisive. In fact, 
the government has not dared expose 
its own weakness by using it in the 
severest of the postwar strikes. 

The government tried, in its draft of 
the 1950 collective bargaining law, to 
restore the prewar compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes. In the face of 
both employer and union opposition, it 
had. to give way. The law merely pro- 
vides for what is .erroneously called 
“compulsory” conciliation, by joint un- 
ion-management panels under govern- 
mert chairmen. The panels have had 
litt success in averting strikes, and a 
modest amount of success in helping 
settle them once they broke out. An 
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alternative and more flexible procedure 
was made available by a 1955 decree. 
In wage disputes in private industry, 


the government may appoint a single | 


mediator, with powers of fact finding 
and recommendation. In a year’s ex- 
. perience (1955-56), such mediators had 
already proved their usefulness. Per- 
haps most important are the old prac- 
tices of ad hoc mediation and pressure 
by government officials at every level: 
Ministry of. Labor officials,t mayors, 


subprefects and prefects,®> cabinet off- ` 


cials, and occasionally prime ministers. 


New DEVELOPMENTS 


Not all is frustration and refusal of 
responsibility. Not all unions are look- 
ing to: present government or future 
political upheaval for the solution of 
their problem;, not all employers are 
authoritarian or shortsighted. Some new 


methods are being tried, some signs of - 


a new spirit are in the air. 

One innovation came from the hard- 
est hit of all French industries. In 1953 
_ the, national employers’ association of 

the textile industry negotiated an agree- 
ment of general principle with the non- 
Communist unions to make a joint ef- 
fort for greater productivity while eas- 
ing the impact of layoffs and dismissals 
on workers. The association’s earnest- 
ness has been attested to,-and sweet- 
ened, by a series of wage raises and 
supplementary pensions.® 

In the summer of 1955, strikes and 
lockouts and angry blasts of old class 
- hatreds shook the ports of St. Nazaire 


+ There is no specialized body of govern- 
- ment mediators, although many Ministry of 
Labor officials have experience in mediation. 

6 The prefects are the powerful nationally 
appointed officials who administer the ninety 
departments into which Metropolitan France 
is divided. ` 

6 Despite unemployment and short time, the 
textile industry increased wage rates between 
1946 and 1954 more (percentagewise) than 
any other industry. 


and Nantes. Suddently caving in, and 
making up for over-long lags behind 
Paris wages, St. Nazaire shipbuilders 
yielded a tremendous wage increase. 
This gave the signal for widespread 
strikes in many areas, even in indus- 
tries which had recently negotiated con- 
tracts. Then, before the strikes hit 
Paris, Renault signed a contract which 
marks a milestone. 


RENAULT AGREEMENT 


The Renault contract incorporated 
many tangible improvements over the 
fringe and welfare benefits required by 
law: paid vacations for three weeks (in- 
stead of two weeks) after a year’s serv- 
ice, supplementary pay to hourly-rated 
personnel for days lost by sickness or 
work accidents, more generous mater- 
nity leaves, added death benefits, and 
supplementary_ pensions to long-service 
personnel. It reaffirmed a 1950 guar. 
antee of cost-of-living adjustments in 
wages. It added an “improvement fac- 
tor” increase: an assured wage raise of 
at least 4 per cent each year for the 
contract’s two years. A clause requir- 
ing consultation before any strike or 
lockout sought to protect management 
from the “quickly” strikes, so common 
a weapon of the weak French unions.” 

At first only FO, the CGC, and an 
independent workers’ union signed the 
agreement. The CFTC hesitated, then 
added its signature. The CGT, strong- 
est union by far among Renault pro- 
duction. workers, raged at its rivals’ 
“sellout” —and then, in one of the great- 
est humiliations of its Communist lead- 
ership, heeded rank-and-file opinion and 
offered to sign—but with a qualification 


T For the text of the agreement, see Année 


_ politique, 1955 (Paris, 1956}, pp. 621~25.- 


Some of the contract’s advantages had already 
been in effect, by management decision; these 
now became contractual. 

8 An agreement remains open (by law) to 
later signature by organizations which did not 
sign when it was negotiated. 
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“reserving all its rights.” Renault in- 
sisted on an unqualified signature or 
none at all, and there the matter re- 
mained. l 

The wave of strikes broke at the 
gates of the nation’s capital and sub- 
sided, in large part as a result of the 
spectacular Renault agreement, which 
had been gained without a strike and 
on the company’s initiative. In a few 
months a number of large private em- 
ployers and several public enterprises ne- 
gotiated “Renault-type” contracts. The 
hot arguments in union circles over two 
of the typical clauses throw a lurid 
light on the labor relations scene. One 
was the so-called no-strike clause. It 
was denounced by the CGT, which 
claims the right to strike at any time 
and for any purpose, without warning. 
Even many free trade unionists won- 
dered whether they were sacrificing the 
basic “right to strike” in giving up the 
tactical weapon of surprise strikes. | 

Similar debate took place over the 
“productivity clause.” This was a 
simple declaration recognizing, in the 
words of the Peugeot automobile agree- 
ment, “the solidarity which exists be- 
tween the possibilities of prosperity of 
the firm and those of its personnel.” 
This platonic affirmation, which would 
be banal in most other industrial coun- 
tries, worried some of the free union- 
ists, and naturally agitated the CGT 
leadership most. For the CGT argues 
that productivity increases in a capi- 
talist society can come only out of the 
worker’s hide. 


. INNOVATION BY BARGAINING 


The ‘“Renault-type” contracts were 
important not so much for their spe- 
cific clauses on wages or fringe benefits, 
or even for their no-strike clauses and 
declarations of joint interest in produc- 
tivity, as for the fact that, for the first 
time in France, innovation had been 


made by ccllective bargaining, rather 
than by the government’s imposing re- 
forms on unwilling but temporarily 
powerless employers.® 

These agreements showed the possi- 
bilities of shifting the locus of bargain- 
ing from the employers’ association to: 
the individual employer. The unions 
might now try to take their standards 
from the successful firm, not the mar- 
ginal enterprise. The pressures of 
higher wages might help force greater 
efficiency—-or shutdowns—on some of 
the inefficient firms which have so often 
set the pace, from the rear, for the eco- 
nomic.and social procession. Contracts 
at the plant level could reinforce the 
unions, and especially the democratic 
unions, at the point where their struc- 
ture is weakest, the shop. Such bar- 
gaining and its corollary of real con- 
tract administration might help workers 
and unions look at management and so- 
ciety more realistically. They might 
begin to shake themselves free of the 
oversimplified fixed imagery of a class 
warfare which, whatever its rationale in 
the nineteenth century, does not corre- 
spond to the complex realities of the 
mid-twentieth century. 

Contracts like that at Renault place 
the CGT in the dilemma of any organi- 
zation of revolutionary ains operating 
in the trade union world. The CGT 
claims that the capitalist system can- 
not give improvements to its workers, 
but must constantly pauperize them 
more and more. On the other hand it 
claims that gains such as those of the 
Renault contract were won by the work- 
ers’ “unity of action”; but that other 
unions, which sign when the CGT does 
not sign, have sold out the workers and 
“played the game of the reactionary 
employers and the government.” 


8 In 1956, however, a law generalized one 
of the Renault advantages. It made the three 
weeks’ paid vacation the legal requirement in 
all employment. i 
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SOURCES OF CHANGE 


In the present inequality of power 
between unions and employers, the 
greater responsibility for social .prog- 


ress remains with the employers. Some. 


new influences are at work among them. 
Several avant-garde employer organiza- 
tions have helped bring together the 
managerial elite from both private and 
public enterprise, to overcome old sus- 
picions and spread new ideas. The first 
steps in a practical sort of management 
training are being taken here and there. 
The renewal of Catholic zeal and social 
doctrine since the war has caused many 
employers to question the old ways of 
doing things, which some now hold 
largely responsible for the alienation of 
the working class and France’s teetering 
on the edge of a social and political 
abyss. 

Greater contact with the outside 
world has been a factor of change; new 
horizons have been opened by exchange 
visits with other free European nations 
and the United States. The liberaliza- 
tion of imports (from other countries of 
the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity and the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation), hesitant and 
limited as it has been, has let in a few 
wholesome breezes of competition and 
fresh ideas. The accelerated tempo 
of technological change and economic 
growth in the last few years is itself 
generating more rapid change and mak- 
ing people more receptive to change. 
By mid-1956 industrial output reached 
levels 90 per cent above 1938 (and 
about 50 per cent above the prewar 
peak of 1929), and real wage rates av- 
eraged almost 40 per cent above 1938. 
Workers were tasting some of the bene- 
fits of an expanding economy, and en- 
visioning more, after three years of 


16 Characteristically, however, most workers 
seemed genuinely unaware of how much their 
real wages had gone up. In a 1955 survey, 


the greatest increase in productivity and 
in production, with stable prices, in 
French history. 

It is too soon to let oneself go in the 
sort of cheery predictions which French 
history has often blown into dust. Col- 
lective bargaining determines wages and 
working conditions less than do govern- 
ment action and management fiat. Em- 
ployers’ associations oppose individual 
firm bargaining and wage leads by pro- 
gressive firms. Employer resistance to 
any sharing of authority in the plant is 
great, and Communist unionism seems 
to give it a species of moral justification. 
Many managements value “business se- 
crets” more than employee confidence. 
Paternalism mars many efforts at im- 
proving workers’ conditions. 

A number of the small and medium- 
sized firms so important in France do 
not live up to the modest contractual 
or even legal minimum wages. Union 
activists still get inadequate protection 
against discriminatory dismissals. 

Workers have continued to support 
the CGT and the Communist party, 
with their votes if not their member- 
ship, by reason of a lack of vigor in 
the non-Communist alternatives and out 
of fear of clericalism in the CFTC. A 
few good contracts cannot overnight 
dispel deep-seated class hostilities and 
sentimental allegiances.11 The CGT 
may be shut out of important contract 
negotiations, but it is unsatisfactory to 
have to shut out the representatives of 
unions for which a majority of the 


75 out of 100 unskilled laborers (a group 
whose purchasing power had gone up on the 
average at least 35 per cent in the period) 
said that they had experienced no improve- 
ment in the past five years. 

11 Despite the success of the Renault con- 
tract, the elections of plant committee mem- 
bers at Renault a few months later found the 
CGT still pulling 17,212 votes among produc- 
tion and office employees, as against only 
5,844 for a coalition of the CFTC, FO, and 
the independent union. 
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workers in shop elections regularly vote. 
Old ideas weigh down the free un- 
ions, and old quarrels separate them 
from each other, while internally each 
tries to reconcile discordant factions. 
The unorganized majority of workers 
have turned from hopes in collective ac- 
tion to a “privatization” of their lives. 
If this denies the Communists solid 
control of labor, it also denies the hopes 
of the free unions. l 
The economy, even in recent good 
years, has navigated between the rocks 
of inflation and the shoals of stagna- 
‘tion. Workers and unions are fearful of 
innovations which might cause layoffs 
and dismissals, and tend to accept lower 
wages for fear of shutdowns and unem- 
ployment. Although unemployment has 
been slight (except in textiles and leather 
goods) since the war, there is no unem- 
ployment compensation, only a scant un- 
employment assistance. An acute hous- 
ing shortage further discourages move- 
ment. The economy and the polity are 
vulnerable to possible international con- 
flict and to the immediate consequences 
of continued warfare in Algeria. Too 
many demands converge all at once on 
a people lacerated by two great wars 
on their own soil in a single generation. 
If the changes we see cannot be 
taken as the sure dawn of a new day, 
however, it would be equally wrong not 
to see that change is at work. Of that 


change, collective bargaining is one sign 
and one method. It may yet help to 
bring mutual tolerance and fair play- 
into labor relations, to add a spur to 
economic growth, and to win back the 
working class for democratic social poli- 
tics. 


12 For a more detailed study of collective 
bargaining, as well as of union history, struc- 
ture, functioning, and political ties, see Val R. 
Lorwin, The French Labor Movement (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1954). For the prewar period, 
see David J. Savoss, The Labor Movement in 
Post-War France (New York, 1931); Joel 
Colton, Compulsory Arbitration of Labor 


‘Disputes in France, 1936-1939 (New York, 


1951); and Henry W. Ehrmann, French La- 
bor: from Popular Front to Liberation (New 
York, 1947). On wages, see Lloyd G. Rey- 
nolds and Cynthia Taft, The Evolution of 
Wage Structures (New Haven, Conn., 1956), 
Chap. VII; John T. Dunlop and Melvin 
Rothbaum, “International Comparisons of 
Wage Structur2s,” International Labour Re- 
view, Vol. 71, No. 4 (April 1955); and 
Adolf Sturmthel, “Collective Bargaining in 
France,” in Adolf Sturmthal (Ed.), Con- 
temporary Colieciive Bargaining in Seven 
Countries (Ithaca, N. Y. 1957). On em- 
ployers’ associations, see Organized Business 
in France, by Henry W. Ehrmann (forth- 
coming), and on the‘role of government, a 
forthcoming book by Warren C. Baum. To 
these should be added the third volume, deal- 
ing with union-management relations, -of Paul 
Durand (in collaboration with André Vitu), 
Traité du Droit du Travail (Paris, 1956). 
For other works in French, see critical bibli- 
ography in my French Labor Movement. 


‘The Italian Labor ee? in 1956: The Siuu 
of Crisis 


By Maurice F. NEUFELD 


Abstract: The development of a democratic, anti-Communist, and effective 
labor movement in Italy is rendered difficult by several things: the lack of po- 
litical unity and a single economic ideology of the large national federations, 
the top-heavy administrative structure, and the well-rooted system of highly 
centralized control. Industry-wide bargaining has proved ineffective in getting 
the greatest benefits to labor in various sections of the country. Factory unions 
are being looked upon now as the answer; they have begun to be established but 
have not yet become effective instruments. What is needed is a new type of 
leadership which can build the labor movement from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down. Young labor leaders are now being trained, and in their 


hands lies the key to the future of the Italian labor movement —Ed. 


HE Italian labor movement has al- 

. ways lived from hand to mouth and 
from crisis to crisis. In today’s crisis, 
as in the past, labor unions are still 
divided by political rancor into sepa- 
rate’ and competing confederations (see 
below, Outline of the Three Main Ital- 
ian Confederations of Labor and the 
Principal Independent Unions, 1956). 
Most employers, like their predecessors, 
have remained recalcitrant in their atti- 
tude toward developments in industrial 
relations which are generally accepted 
in other advanced Western societies. 
Union members, dissatishied with the 
meager gains collective bargaining has 
brought to’ them, have become discour- 
aged and indifferent; union member- 
ship has declined; and large segments 
of workers are either unorganized or 
grouped into independent unions (see 
Outline). As a consequence, CGIL 
(Confederazione Generale Italiana del 
Lavoro), CISL (Confederazione Ita- 
liana Sindacati Lavoratori), and UIL 


(Unione Italiana del Lavoro), the three 
principal confederations of labor, are 
experiencing grave financial difficulties.! 
To give the crisis further edge, the 
Italian economy is still stalked, de- 
spite remarkable improvements, by un- 
employment ranging from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 human beings. Underemploy- 
ment is estimated to harass a like num- 
ber. l 


1 Three sensational articles on the member- 
ship and financial crisis in the Italian labor 
movement, written by Giancarlo Galli, ap- 
peared in the Milan newspaper, I Giorno, on 
July 17, 18, and 20, 1956. Galli estimated 
that the present membership of all unions 
was 6,000,000, as compared with a total of 
9,000,000 in 1948. These figures were re- 
peated without comment or objection in an 
article in L'Unità on October 4, 1956, written 
by Luca Pavolini. In discussing the financial 
emergency, Galli estimated that the three main 
confederations of Jabor had been able to col- 
lect only between 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
of the dues owed to them in 1956. Galli’s 
estimates should be considered with caution as 
wide-ranging, rather than narrowly pointing, 
indicators. 


Maurice F. Neufeld, Ph.D., Ithaca, New York, is Professor of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. During World War II he served in the regional head- 
quarters of Allied Military Government in Sicily, Naples, Rome, and Milan. He is au- 
thor of Labor Unions and National Politics in Italian Industrial Plants (1954). 
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OUTLINE OF THE THREE Main ITALIAN CONZEDERATIONS OF LABOR AND THE 
PRINCIPAL INDEPENDENT Unions, 1956 


CGIL 


CGIL (Confederazione Generale Italiana 
del Lavoro) is the largest union confedera- 
tion in Italy. Membership estimates run 
from the 4,040,000 claimed by CGIL itself 
and accepted by L'Unità, the official. news- 
paper of the Italian Communist party, to 
as low as 2,800,000. 

In order to support its claim of being the 
most representative organization as well, it 
recognizes at least eight political currents 
within its ranks: 

1. Communists, the largest single politi- 
cal group and the controlling one. 

2. Nenni Socialists, the second largest 
group. 7 

3. Social Democrats, a small group, since 
the largest number of Social Democrats are 
in UIL and CISL.’ 

4, Unitary Christians, who are alleged to 
be members of the Christian Association 
of Italian Workers (ACLI) as well. Most 
Catholic workers, however, are affiliated 
with CISL. í 

5. Anarchists who have joined in order 
to defend labor unions. 

6. Independents and some Liberal party 
and Radical party members. 

7. Popular. Unity, adherents of the tiny 
party of Ferruccio Parri, leader of the re- 
sistance and former Premier of Italy. 


8. Republicans, especially those who re- | 


main faithful to the “true” principles of 
Mazzini (who fought both Marx and Baku- 
nin). Most Republican party workers are 
in UIL and CISL, - 

For further details, see Lietta Torna- 
buoni, “Le Correnti,” Lavoro, March 18, 
1956, pp. 7-9. 


CISL 


CISL (Confederazione Italiana Sindacati 
Lavoratori) took its present name in 1950. 
In October 1948 the Christian Democratic 
labor leaders in CGIL withdrew and formed 
the Free Italian General Confederation of 
Workers (LCGIL). In the summer of 
1949, labor leaders of the right-wing So- 
cialist and of the Republican party per- 


suasions left CGIL to form the Italian 


Labo: Federation (FIL). In April 1950, 
under the amicable pressure from anti- 
Communist labor leaders: in the United 
States, the leaders of FIL were convinced 
that they should join with LCGIL. The 
name of the united organization was then 
changed to CISL. Membership estimates 
run rom 1,100,000 to 2,140,000. 


UIL 


UIL (Unione Italiana del Lavoro) was 
constituted in 1950. To form UIL, labor 
leaders faithful to the third Socialist party 
in existence at that moment, the Unitary 
Sociglist party, who had left CGIL in 
1949 joined forces with Republican party 
labor leaders and right-wing Socialists who | 
coulc not find it possible to enter what ` 
they considered the Catholic-dominated 
CISL. Membership estimates, for the 
most part, run from 125,000 to 730,000. 


PRINCIPAL INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


‘1, Italian Confederation of National 
Workers Unions (Confederazione Italiana 
dei Sindacati Nazionali dei Lavoratori— 
CISNAL) is generally thought to be under 
the influence of the neo-Fascist Italian So- 
cial Movement (MIS) and of corporative 
ideobgy. 

2. Italian Confederation of Company Ex- 
ecutwes (Confederazione Italiana Dirigenti 
di Azienda-—-CIDA) is made up of five un- 
ion sederaticns which cover establishments 
in industry, commerce, credit and finance, 
insurance, and agriculture. 

3. General Confederation of Executives 
in Public Employment (Confederazione 
Dirigenti Statali—-DIRSTAT), which joins 
together four federations with jurisdiction 
over national administrative offices, the 
state-owned railroads, communal and pro- 
vincial secretaries, and heads of state in- 
stituzions. 

4, The National Federation of Autono- ' 


mous Unions (Unione Nazionale Sindacati 


Autcnomi-—-UNSA) of which the National 
Autcnomous Union of Elementary School 
Teachers,.listed below, forms the principal 
part 

5. The Community Movement is limited 
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to certain plants in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy. It was recently organized and is 
directed by the highly esteemed, imagina- 
tive, socialistic, and somewhat erratic head 
of the efficient, prosperous, and humane 
Olivetti enterprises. 

6. Of the large number of independent 
railway workers unions, the following four 
are the most important: 


a) Union of Locomotive Engineers, As- 
sistant Engineers, and Heads of Re- 
pair Depots (Sindacato Macchinisti, 
Aiuto-Macchinisti, e Capideposito— 
SMAC). 

b) Union of Administrative and Techni- 
cal Employees of the State Railways 
(Sindacato Funzionari Amministrativi 
e Tecnici delle FF.SS., Gruppo B— 
SIFAT). 

c) National Union of Railroad Workers, 
Group C (Sindacato Nazionale Fer- 
rovieri, Gruppo C—SNFGC), 

d) Union of State Railway Technician 
Heads and Workers (Sindacato Capi 
Tecnici, Operai delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato—SCOFS). 


7. Of the large group of independent 
school and university teachers unions, the 
following five are considered most impor- 
tant; 


a) National Union of High School Teach- 
ers (Sindacato Nazionale Scuola Me- 
dia--SNSM). 


These. features of crisis have culmi- 
nated in the contemporary inability of 
the labor confederations to satisfy the 
modest demands of their members 
through the centralized, industry-wide 
bargaining process prevalent in Italy. 
But out of this defeat has come an en- 
tirely new element which offers a faint 
possibility of long-needed beneficent re- 
form. In February 1953, CISL began 
to question the wisdom of industry- 
wide collective bargaining as the sole 
approach to wage formulation. It rec- 
ognized the fact that industry-wide 
contracts, far from ensuring adequate 


b) National Autonomous Union of High 
School Teachers (Sindacato Autonomo 
Scuola Media Italiana—SASMI), a 
group which broke away from SNSM. 

c) National Autonomous Union of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers (Sindacato 
Nazionale Autonomo Scuola Elemen- 
tare-—SNASE). 

d) National Union of Art Teachers (Sin- 
dacato Nazionale Istruzione Artistica 
—SNIA). 

e) Union of Tenure Professors and De- 
partment Heads (Sindacato Presidi e 
Professori di Ruolo—SPPR). 


8. A multitude of unions in the banking 
and insurance feld. 

9. The National Confederation of Inde- 
pendent Farmers (Confederazione Nazionale 
Coltivatori Diretti), while confining most 
of its activities to the organization of work- 
ing farmers who own their own land, has 
also taken into its fold a substantial num- 
ber of sharecroppers, thus arousing the ire 
of the sharecroppers unions of the three la- 


- bor confederations, CGIL, CISL, and UIL. 


For further details concerning some of 
the independent organizations listed, as well 
as others, see “La Indipendenza delle or- 
ganizzazioni sindacali,” Rassegna del La- 
voro, November 1955, pp. 1633-66. The 
standard directory for the names and ad- 
dresses of organizations of all kinds, in- 
cluding labor unions and management as- 
sociations, is Guida Monici. 


` 


wages, hours, and working conditions, 
served merely to set basic standard 
rates which met the needs of the less 
efficient and marginal firms, ensuring, 
at the same time, high profits for well- 
organized and technically progressive 
companies. CISL drew from this re- 
alistic appraisal the fundamental doc- 
trine of its new wage policy. It would 
no longer accept the interpretation of 
the employers that the contracts estab- 
lished maximum rates and conditions. 
Instead, CISL insisted that they merely 
established minimum rates and condi- 


tions. Therefore improvements would 
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be sought not at the national level of 
bargaining, where failure had occurred, 
but at the plant level? = 

But plant bargaining required a un- 
ion organization at the factory level. 
Unfortunately, none existed. To remedy 


this lack, CISL began a campaign within - 


its own organization to create factory 
unions.. It elicited the immediate op- 
position of the Communist-led CGIL, 
which coritinued its counterpropaganda 
for three years. In early 1956, how- 
ever, CGIL reversed itself, so preoc- 
cupying had the stresses within that 
confederation become. Factory unions 
were approved and the constitution of 
CGIL was amended to confer official 
status upon them. 


2For a description of the industry-wide 
collective bargaining process, see Luisa Riva 
Sanseverino, “Collective Bargaining in Italy,” 
in Adolf Sturmthal (Ed.), Contemporary Col- 
lective Bargaining, Ithaca, New York, 1957. 


For an analysis of the consequences of indus- 


try-wide bargaining and the possibilities of 
plant bargaining, see Gino Giugni, “Esperienze 
corporative e post-corporative nei rapporti 
collettivi di lavoro in Italia,” IL Mulino, Nos. 
51-52 (January~February 1956), pp. 3-17; 
“Contrattazione aziendale e democrazia indus- 
triale,” H Mulino, No. 54 (April 1956), pp. 
195-206; “The Structure of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Italy,” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
, tions Review, Vol. 10 (April 1957). For dis- 
cussions by CISL of its new wage policy, see 
“Il Sindacato e Yorganizzazione di fabbrica,” 
Quaderni di studi e documentazione, No. 1, 
1955, and “La Politica salariale della CISL,” 
Bolletino di Studi e Statistiche, No. 11 (No- 
vember), 1955, pp. 1-22 (405-426). 

3 The crisis within CGIL is composed of 
many: factors. Since 1953, its majority within 
the various internal commissions (similar to 
American grievance committees) has suffered 
an: over-all percentage loss of 14.1. In the 
important plants of the Fiat complex its ad- 
herents on the internal commissions were re- 
‘duced to minority status. See Maurice F. 
Neufeld, “Appunti sul funzionamento delle 
commissioni interne,” J Diritto del Lavoro, 
No. 6 (November~December), 1956. The 
revelations which followed in the wake of the 
desanctification of. Stalin created serious dis- 
content and disaffection in the ranks of the 
Italian Communist party which spread to the 


The concept of factory unions seems 
like an ingenious one, for it-appears to 
combine practical needs with the ideals 
of. local democracy, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility. But the actual creation 
of these basic units has proved difficult 
and. time consuming, notwithstanding 
CISL’s entausiasm and good will and 
CGIL’s superior resources. The reason 
for this very limited success lies at the 
heart of an essential weakness of the’ 
Italian labor movement: its top-heavy 
administrative structure. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 


A step-by-step analysis of the struc- 
ture of Italian unionism brings to the 
surface this central defect of a labor 
movement destined throughout its his- 


rank and file of CGIL. The crisis took ma- 
terial shape in the membership losses and 
financial difficulties described in detail in the 
articles in JZ Giorno mentioned in footnote 1. 
CGIQ@’s crisis was further deepened during the 
summer, fall, and winter of 1956 by the at- 
tempts at unification of the Social Democratic 
party (PSDI) and the Socialist party of Pietro 
Nenni (PSI). A successful agreement between . 
the two Socialist parties could have profound 
effects upon the Italian labor movement and 
especially upon CGIL. These effects might 
be- of various kinds, but true eventual unif- 
cation would undoubtedly isolate the Com- 
munists in their own labor confederation, since 
the Nenni-Socialists would be forced to with- 
draw upon the creation of a strong Socialist 
confederation of labor. Such an eventuality 
would leave CISL, in all probability, as the 
organization primarily of Catholic workers. 
To the threat of possible isolation, CGIL re- 
sponded by making concessions to the Nenni 
Socialists within its ranks, by redoubling its 
propaganda campaign for unity of labor ac- 
tion (CGIL, CISL, and UIL) at all levels of 
activity, and by proclaiming its purely labor 
union character. In Italy, especially at the 
local levels, the unity-of-action doctrine might 
have wide appeal. CGIL, in desperation, is 
oping that a successful unity-of-action cam- 
paign might lead to ultimate unity of organi- 
zation. In the midst of this campaign, in Oc- 
tober and November 1956, the revolutionary 
events in Poland and Hungary burst upon the 
consciousness of Italian workers and intensi- 
fied still more the stresses within CGIL. 
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tory to be organized from the top down- 
ward under horizontal rather than verti- 
cal leadership.* For all territorial and 
category units within a confederation, a 
common pattern of institutions (con- 
gresses, councils, committees, and sec- 
retariats) exists. The composition, num- 
ber, elective powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of these institutions, in all 
units from the top confederation down 
to the factory union, are detailed in a 
large synoptic chart, especially prepared 
for this article and available for the first 
time in either Italian or English. How- 
ever, limitations of space have pre- 
vented its publication here. The na- 
ture and functions of these institutions 
will first be described and then the vari- 
ous units in the confederal hierarchies 
will be defined and their effectiveness 
appraised. 

The following institutions compose the 
common pattern: 


4 “Horizontal” organizations are defined as 
the top national confederations, the provincial 
chambers of labor, and the communal cham- 
bers of labor. “Vertical” organizations are 
defined as the industrial, trade, white-collar, 
and agricultural unions known as sindacati di 
categoria and therefore referred to in this es- 
say as “category unions.” 

5 The synoptic chart of “The Administrative 
Structure of the Principal Italian Confedera- 
tions of Labor in 1956” and one of the “Sys- 
tem of Dues Payments and Methods of Col- 
lection in the Principal Italian Confederations 
of Labor” are available to interested readers 
on request to Distribution Center, New York 
State School. of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The constitutions (statuti) of the three 
confederations and of the national category 
unions do not furnish specific enough details 
concerning their actual modes of operation. 
Constitutional provisions were therefore sup- 
plemented by observations in the field and by 
frequent interviews with officials in the three 
confederations. Warm thanks must be given 
to Dott. Bruno Trentin and Dott. Alieto 
Cortesi of CGIL, to Dott. Giuseppe Jelmini 
of CISL, and to Dott. Vincenzo Berteletti of 
UIL for information imparted with great pa- 
tience. 


1. The assembly, congress, or con- 
vention legislates policy, approves esti- 
mated and final ‘budgets, and elects 
members of specified committees and 
councils, 

2. The general council is the chief 
deliberative body. It is composed of 
the directive committee (described be- 
low) and a wide representation of perti- 
nent territorial and category organiza- 
tions. | 

3. The directive committee interprets 
the policy decisions and directives of 
the assembly or congress and has the 


ultimate responsibility of seeing that 


they are carried out. 

4. The executive committee aids the 
secretariat (described below) in carry- 
ing out the decisions of the directive 
committee and the congress. 

5. The secretariat, which forms part 
of the body from which it has been 
elected, is headed by a secretary-gen- 
eral, responsible secretary, or secretary. 
It carries out, from day to day, the 
policies set by the congress and the de- 
cisions taken by the directive com- 
mittee. 

The secretary-general is aided in his 
co-ordinating task by a varying num- 
ber of secretaries and vice-secretaries. 
This is true for the larger territorial 
and category bodies. These secretaries 
are made responsible for specific activi- 
ties. The full range of these activities, 
present only at the confederal level, 
three or four national category union 
headquarters, and the larger provincial 
chambers of labor, is as follows: or- 
ganizing activities; union controversies 
and technical aspects of collective bar- ` 
gaining; research; education; social in- 
surance and assistance; press and propa- 
ganda; youth programs; special serv- 
ices for women workers; and _ internal 
administration—purchase, supply, and 
financial control. 

6. The college of honest men (probi- 
virt) settles controversies between indi- 
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vidual union members and between con- 
stituent organizations. It also acts in 
cases of a disciplinary nature. The col- 
lege of auditors is responsible for en- 
suring financial regularity and efficiency. 
The quasi-independent institutes of so- 
cial welfare and insurance help union 
members to process claims for various 
types of social insurance and assist- 
ance. These institutes are financially 
supported by government subvention 
based upon the number of cases han- 
dled. The quasi-independent institutes 
of vocational training are also subsi- 
dized through government funds which 
are granted in proportion to the num- 
ber of union workers trained in the 
classes organized by the institutes. 

All of the institutions described have 
regularly established times of meet- 
ings, as well as special meetings which 
may be called under constitutionally 
provided circumstances and methods. 
These institutions are present in the 
different organizational units in varying 
measures of completion, becoming fuller 
as the level of the units advances from 
that of the factory unions to that of the 
national confederation. 


PROSPECTS FOR FACTORY UNIONS 


With time, patience, skill, money, and 
more good fortune than is now foresee- 
able, the basic element in Italian union- 
ism may become the factory union in 
which CISL has placed so much pres- 
ent hope for plant bargaining. At the 
present time, however, the prospects of 
success are less than fair since two con- 
ditions must be fulfilled: the factory 
‘unions must be organized and kept 
alive; in addition, they must function 
effectively. During field interviews, lo- 
cal officials of the confederal offices and 
of the category unions have admitted 


6 Factory unions are called sezioni sindacali 
di fabbrica in CGIL, sezioni aziendali sindacali 
in CISL, and when they exist at all in UIL 
nuclei di fabbrica. 


that most of the factory unions claimed 
by ZGIL and CISL (CGIL, 6,525; 
CISL, 1,500; UIL, virtually none) are 
little more than paper organizations, 
still in an embryonic stage of develop- 
men:. 

Bat presupposing that they were actu- 
ally functioning, under what circum- 
stances could they be effective? Given 
the thief premise of CISL’s new wage 
policy, successful bargaining at the 
plan: level can take place only in those 
companies where the profit margin is 
large enough to warrant concessions 
above the rates established in the na- 
tional contract. In Italy, this limits 
considerably the number of factories 
where CISL may pursue its policy. Of 
even more importance is the fact that 
in most plants CISL cannot hope to 
pres: its case alone. Its factory unions 
wou.d need the aid of CGIL’s factory 
unions. Yet such co-operation would 
assure success to CGIL’s propagandistic 
efforts for unity of action among all 
workers and would prove very embar- 
rassmg indeed to the top leadership 
of CISL. Therefore, in all likelihood, 
CISL is presently limited to the achieve- 
men: of favorable plant contracts in 
thos2 firms where the employers are 
sufficiently anti-Communist and suffi- 
ciently friendly to CISL to be willing 
to p-esent the prestige of a contractual 
victcry to a minority ‘union group in 
their plants.’ 


7Qn May 22, 1956, the management of the 
huge Fiat complex at Turin signed a history- 
making local agreement reducing the hours of 
work for its employees, without loss of pay, 
to the lowest level in Italian factories. Ironi- 
cally enough, Fiat’s management concluded 
this pioneering agreement not with CISL’s 
and WIL’s factory unions, which do not exist 
in th- Fiat plants, nor, in the absence of fac- 
tory unions, with CISL’s and UIL’s provin- 
cial category unions; but with the representa- 
tives of CISL and UIL on the internal com- 
missiens, where these confederations control a 
majority of the seats, thus isolating CGIL. 
The internal commissions, which resemble 
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CoMMUNAL CATEGORY UNIONS 


At this point it should be recalled 
that union officials do not even pretend 
that factory unions exist in most plants. 
Since they must still be formed, the 
question naturally arises, Where may 
factory workers look for guidance in the 
creation and sustaining of factory un- 
ions? The answer might seem to lie in 
the direction of the communal category 
unions or the communal chambers of 
labor. There are 7,906 communes in 
Italy. In each commune, whenever a 
sufficient number of workers in the same 
industry or trade has been organized, a 
communal category union is formed.® 
CGIL claims 16,006 communal category 
unions; CISL, 15,000; and UIL, an 
estimated 15,000. Direct observation 
has shown that communal category un- 
ions are either pitifully weak, manned 
by a lone volunteer after working hours, 
or nonexistent. Even in the industrial 
north, they are effective only in large 


American grievance committees, are elected in 
each plant by all workers, whether union or 
nonunion, Although there is some question 
whether, under the terms of the accord on in- 
ternal commissions signed by the three labor 
confederations and Confindustria, they have 
the right to negotiate contracts in contrast to 
the clear right to supervise the administration 
of contracts, the Fiat contract on reduction of 
hours was hailed by both CISL and UIL as a 
landmark victory for the democratic unions, 
There is no doubt that the victory was a re- 
sounding one, but not for the concept of fac- 
tory unions and local agreements signed by 
them. 

8 These communal category organizations are 
known as unions or leagues. The latter term 
is usually applied to communal groups of ag- 
ricultural and building trades workers. At 
times, when not enough members of the same 
category exist in one commune, a district or 
zonal category union (sindacato mandamentale 
o zonale di categoria) is set up. Conversely, 
in a few very large cities, when workers are 
too numerous in certain categories to make 
communal category meetings manageable, ward 
category unions (sindacati rionali di categoria) 
have been created. 


‘of the factory unions. 


cities like Milan, Turin, and Genoa. 
Clearly, help and guidance for the fac- 
tory unions cannot be- expected from 
communal category unions which need 
help and guidance themselves. 


CoMMUNAL CHAMBERS OF LABOR 


Nor is the prospect of aid from the 
communal chambers of labor much 
brighter. In theory, they encourage, 
aid, and co-ordinate the local labor 
movement, since they unite all mem- 
bers of all category unions in the com- 
mune. Again, except in the larger 
Cities, they exist mostly on paper, de- 
spite CGIL’s claims of 2,210 communal 
chambers of labor, CISL’s 6,973 com- 
munal and 744 district chambers of la- 
bor, and UIL’s estimated 3,000 com- 
munal and 600 district chambers of 
labor. Again, the affairs of the local 
chamber, miserably housed, are handled 
by a volunteer who appears in the late 
afternoon, having already put in a full 
day’s work at the plant or shop. These 
chambers are so poverty-ridden, starved 
for personnel, and isolated that they are 
largely ineffective.. Factory unions must 
look elsewhere for help and comfort. 


PROVINCIAL CATEGORY UNIONS 


The communes of Italy are grouped 
into ninety-two provinces. The provin- 
cial category union has been designed 
to co-ordinate and direct the activities 
of all local unions of a given industry, 
trade, or profession within the province. 
These union groups might certainly ‘seem 
like the logical organizers and advisers 
The claimed 
number of provincial category unions 
(CGIL, 2,867; CISL, 3,892; and UIL, 
an estimated 3,000), like the claimed 
number of communal category unions 
and communal chambers of labor, should 


9 Communal chambers of labor are called 
camere del lavoro comunali in CGIL, ufici 
comunali in CISL, and camere sindacali co- 
munali in UIL. 
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not arouse hope. Even the best of 
the national category unions—the metal- 
workers, the chemical workers, and the 
textile workers—are able to maintain 
but few provincial category unions of 
their own. Usually, they assign one or 
two full-time officials to the provincial 
chambers of labor in the larger cities. 
All too often, the salaries of even these 
officials must be supplemented by grants 
from the provincial chambers and the 
parent confederations. Since this ar- 
rangement holds true for some of the 
larger national category unions, the 
state of the provincial unions of the 
other categories can easily be imagined. 
Tf it were not for the monthly subsidies 
of the parent confederations, both to 
the weaker national categories and to 
their provincial units, they would be re- 
duced to virtual ineffectiveness. 


PROVINCIAL CHAMBERS OF LABOR 


The provincial chambers of labor are 
the traditional centers of the Italian 
labor movement away from Rome.?° 
They have always occupied a unique 
position in the affections and needs of 
Italian workers. Before fascism, they 
had served as employment centers and 
co-ordinators of the movements of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers who, 
through necessity, had to shift from 
one kind of plant to another and, hence, 
from one category union to another-— 
services which the category unions were 
never well enough organized to perform. 
Moreover, as collective bargaining and 
strikes spread beyond the limits of the 
single large city or community, the 
chambers took a major part in the for- 
mulation of contract demands and the 
direction of strike activities. They had 
also assumed the initiative in starting 
various kinds of workers’ insurance and 


10 Provincial chambers of labor are called 
camere del lavoro provinciali in CGIL, unioni 
provinciali in CISL, and camere sindacali pro- 
vinciali in UIL. 


self-help projects, more economically 
and efficiently performed on the larger 
territorial basis of the province rather 
than in the commune. Of great impor- 
tance, too, in establishing the hegemony 
of the provincial chambers was the 
predominance of organized agricultural 
workers, even in North Italy, whose 
numbers established the center of 
gravity of the labor movement, at its 
beginnings at least. Wherever agricul- 
tural labor predominated, a provincial 
chamber, as a co-ordinating and di- 
recting body, was the only logical and 
effective method of organizing and com- 
municating with widely scattered work- 
ers. Finally, the Italian labor move- 
ment, from its yery inception, had been 
steeped in politics; this fact alone would 
have moved the organization of labor 
away from its communal base toward the 
important provincial level, even if the 
other factors described had not evolved. 

Today, the chambers group all pro- 
vincial category unions and all com- 
munal chambers of labor in the province 
within their co-ordinating and directive 
orbits. Because of the weakness or ab- 
sence of the units already described, the 
chambers of fabor must assume the du- 
ties and responsibilities better under- 
taken by communal and provincial cate- 
gory unions were they organized and 
equipped to do so. Officials in the 
average provincial chamber of labor— 
overworked, underpaid, perpetually short 
of payroll and office expense funds, 
beset by transportation difficulties and 
torn between the demands of the na- 
tional headquarters in Rome and local 
exigencies—-must organize and direct 
strikes, keep in touch with workers 
throughout the province, and supply 
technical knowledge to scores of groups 
ranging from those in agriculture, food 
processing, and the underemployed 
building trades to those in small metal- 
fabricating shops, textiles, banks, com- 
mercial establishments, and public em- 
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ployment. It is small wonder that one 
provincial chamber officer, when asked 
what was done to bring unorganized 
workers into the unions, replied: “Well, 
you know, within the larger - plants 
there already is a natural spirit of un- 
ionism and the workers there tend to 
organize themselves. 
get at the smaller plants.” 

These limitations are further illus- 
trated by the fact that of the full range 
of services listed in the description of 
the secretariat, only the offices of or- 
ganizing activities, union controversies 


and collective bargaining, and social in- _ 


surance and assistance function in the 
average provincial chamber of labor in 
CGIL. Only one third of the cham- 
bers are claimed to provide the full 
range of services with the exception 
of research. Since CGIL is still the 
strongest of the confederations, both 
numerically and financially, the propor- 
tion of fully serviced provincial cham- 
bers in CISL would be somewhat less, 
and would dip considerably lower for 
UIL. Withal, these chambers are the 
only possible sources of encouragement 
and aid to the factory unions, so essen- 
tial to the democratic progress of Ital- 
ian unionism, now or in the near future. 


NATIONAL CATEGORY UNIONS 


The national category unions group 
all members of a given trade, industry, 


11 CGIL’s estimate that about one third of 
its provincial chambers of labor provided the 
full range of secretariat services, except re- 
search, should be considered in the light of 
statistics cited in the articles of Galli referred 
to in note 1. According to Galli, the Milan 
Chamber of Labor, CGIL’s most powerful, 
closed its books in 1955 with a deficit of al- 
most $15,000 (IL. 9,285,596), a large amount 
for Italy. This figure did not include the defi- 


cits of the various provincial category, unions. 


The Turin provincial Chamber of Labor, 
CGIL’s second largest, closed its books in 1955 
with rental debts of $11,200 (L. 7,000,000) 
and unpaid social insurance contributions for its 
employees amounting to $12,800 (L. 8,000,000). 


We just. do not 


or profession into a country-wide or- 
ganization. There are 52 national cate- 
gory unions in CGIL, 33 in CISL, and 
55 in UIL. Logically, they should be 
the dynamic centers of a labor move- 
ment. But in Italy, as a result of na- 
tional and labor history, the greatest 
number of them are weak and depend- 
ent upon the parent confederations for 
their very existence. In CGIL, only 
five national category unions are suffi- 
ciently well organized to afford the full 


, complement of secretariat services: the 


metalworkers, textile workers, chemical 
workers, agricultural day laborers, and 
sharecroppers. In CISL, this situation 
would hold true for only the first three 
categories mentioned, while in UIL per- 
haps only the chemical workers can 
maintain such full services. 

Toward Rome, then, lead all union 
roads as well. 


CONFEDERATION NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


The national headquarters of the three 
confederations exercise centralized con- 
trol over most union activities which, in 
the United States, would be assumed by 
the national and international unions 
and their subordinate bodies. When- 
ever confederal control is weak, the 
cause may be sought less in the absence 
of will than in the lack of funds and 
personnel. Instead of rehearsing in de- 
tail the activities of each of the con- 
federal offices in Rome, a simple list- 
ing of the accomplishments during a 
single month of one of the offices will 
suffice to illustrate the degree of cen- 
tralization which exists. 


Office of organizing activities 


The office of organizing activities re- 
ported to its particular secretariat that 
it had organized congresses of agricul- 
tural workers in one of the important 
regions of the country; provided con- 
federal speakers for more than three 
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score May Day meetings; acted as 
peacemaker between provincial cham- 
bers and category unions concerning the 
division of confederal dues and monthly 
category dues; aided in the formation 
of a new national category union; called 
meetings of provincial groups of activ- 
ists to encourage the creation of factory 
unions; continued its special programs 
for women workers; arranged meetings 
and prepared printed materials as part 
of the plan for unionizing agricultural 
workers; and, as part of a vast program 
for extending the influence of the con- 
federation in central and southern Italy, 


called conferences to identify the spe- 


cific problems of particular provinces, 
arranged for courses adapted to the 
needs of the provinces, provided for 
visits of personnel from confederation 
headquarters to local groups, and taken 
action with public officials in behalf of 
the building trades unions to have con- 
tractors working on the reform projects 
fostered by the Fund for the South 
constrained to pay a union scale of 
wages. To ensure the efficacy of the 
special program for central and south- 
ern Italy, the office of organizing activi- 
ties assigned personnel, specially trained 
and paid directly by confederal head- 
quarters, to key provincial chambers of 
labor in order that new zonal offices 
might be adequately supervised. 


Dues collection procedure 


The daily tasks assumed by the con- 
federal office of organizing activities are 
undoubtedly an impressive demonstra- 
tion of centralized control. However, 
for its most dramatic symbol, analysis 
-= must turn to an appraisal of the kind 
of dues utilized by the Italian labor 
movement and the involved and almost 
incomprehensible arrangements made for 
their collection by the confederations. 
A synoptic table has been prepared as 
a guide through this tortuous procedure, 
since it has never been fully described 


even in Italian studies. Unfortunately, 
limitations of space have prevented its 
publication.” A careful exploration of 
the dues collection procedure demon- 
strates that confederal headquarters and 
the provincial chambers of labor com- 
pletety dominate the entire transaction. 

The income of the confederations in 
Rome depends wholly upon the sale of 
confederal dues cards (tessere) in CISL 
and JIL, for while CISL headquarters 
is theoretically entitled to a share of na- 
tional category union dues, it actually 
receives none; UIL headquarters make 
no attempt to share in the dues of the 
national category unions. On the other 
hand, CGIL attempts to collect 6 per 
cent of the national category dues. 
However, it must be remembered that 
in a large majority of instances, CGIL 
headquarters must subsidize the cate- 
gory unions. Thus, income from the 
confederal dues cards is vital to the 
existence of the central confederations. 
Thes cards are printed in Rome and 
then distributed to the various provin- 
cial thambers of labor. In CGIL and 
CISL, this distribution is effected by 
mears of the central headquarters and 
prov ncial branches of the Banca Na- 
zionele del Lavoro, a private institution 
whica has no official connection with 
the —talian labor movement. In UIL, 
the distribution is made directly by the 
confederal offices in Rome to the pro- 
vincHl chambers. Consequently, each 
member of a given confederation, re- 
garc_ess of the category union to which 
he belongs, receives his dues book from 
the confederation, by way of the pro- 
vinczl chamber, and not from his cate- 
gory union. Since these dues cards do 
not indicate the category to which a 
worker belongs, emblems for each cate- 
gory must be printed, distributed to the 
provinces, and pasted on the dues cards 
wher they are sold to individual mem- 


12 or the address from which this synoptic 
table may be secured see note 5 supra. 
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bers. In CGIL and CISL, the emblems 
are printed by the national category 
unions and then sent out to the prov- 
inces. In UIL, they are all printed 
centrally in Rome and distributed to 
the national category unions, which, in 
turn, make them available to the pro- 
vincial chambers. Below the national 
confederal level, the constituent organi- 
zations must live on the proceeds from 
their share of the confederal dues 
(tessere) and from their share of the 
monthly category dues (contributi). 
The monthly category dues are col- 
lected through the sale of stamps (bol- 
lint). These stamps, in various col- 
ors and denominations, are printed by 
CGIL and CISL headquarters in Rome 
and then distributed to the appropriate 
organizations. Only UIL allows the pro- 
vincial chambers to print the monthly 
category dues stamps, thus losing one 
means of ensuring uniformity and con- 
trol. 

The confederations themselves are 
fully aware that this centralized sys- 
tem of confederally printed and dis- 
tributed dues books and monthly dues 
stamps is cumbersome, complicated, 
time consuming, and deficient in secur- 
ing adequate collection. But they can- 
not devise methods of simplification in 
which they might place confidence. The 
national category unions and even the 
provincial chambers, poverty-stricken as 
they are, cannot be relied upon to do 
the job of dues collection efficiently and 
to remit to the confederations their 
proper share of the proceeds. Conse- 
quently, the confederations cannot al- 
low themselves to become dependent 
upon their dependent subsidiary ad- 
herents. Thus, weakness and poverty 
spin the plot. The only solution which 
might ensure decentralization involves 
adequate resources and strong category 
‘unions. Both of these presuppositions 
are impossibilities now and for the im- 
mediate future. 


CENTRALIZED, BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 


The hegemony of the national’ con- 
federations in the Italian labor hier- 
archy may well be an inescapable mani- 
festation, for it derives its strength 
from a persistent combination of cer- 
tain, national characteristics and the 
tragedies of history. No one familiar 
with the Italian scene can fail to ob- 
serve a native tendency toward cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic control, even if 
inefficient; the elaboration of plans in- 
flated beyond any normal hope of re- 
alization; and the preference for im- 
pressive organizational facade at the ex- 
pense of sound structure. 

But a more significant key to un- 
derstanding is the heritage of history. 
Weakness, poverty, and politics forced 
confederal dominance upon the pre- 
Fascist labor movement. Fascism sub- 
stituted for the free unions even more 
centrally controlled labor organizations. 
With the fall of Mussolini, the surviv- 
ing non-Fascist labor leaders had to 
proceed in urgent haste, from headquar- 
ters in Rome, upon their mission of cre- 
ating an entirely new labor movement, 
not from the ground up, which was im- 
possible, but from the top down. After 
1948, when the non-Communist labor 
leaders and their followers broke away 
from CGIL, this process of creation 
from above had to be repeated. At that 
time, the emergency was so compelling 
that the democratic labor leaders could 
not await a slow evolution of anti-Com- 
munist labor unions at the local level, 
for the fight against communism at the 
polls had to be reinforced at once by 
the national voice of free Jabor. To- 
day, while CGIL’s sponsorship of fac- 
tory unions and talk of democracy at 
the base may be looked upon with justi- 
fied skepticism, there can be little doubt 
that CISL’s leadership is sincere in its 
campaign for the creation of factory 
unions as a concomitant of a demo- 
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cratic and efficient labor movement. 
But neither wishing nor unlimited funds, 
even were they available, could accom- 
plish these ends. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS A HOPE FOR 
THE FUTURE 


A democratic and efficient Jabor move- 
ment must be founded upon collective 
bargaining, mutually beneficial to both 
labor and management and conducted 
in good faith by both sides of the table. 
' Otherwise, Italian workers will continue 
to turn, in desperation, toward Parlia- 
ment for succor, thus ensuring the para- 
mountcy of politics in union affairs. 
Management, on the other hand, to 
protect itself against politically inspired 
‘ demands, will reinforce its policy of 
rendering unions weak and ineffective, 
especially at the plant and local levels 
from which a sound labor movement 
must draw its strength. Under such 
circumstances, the pattern of nationally 
bargained. contracts will remain unal- 
tered and uninspired by the realities of 
local demands. The substantive defects 
of these contracts and their difficulties 
of enforcement will continue to plague 
the relationship between unions and 
management in Italy. 

To avoid this kind of future develop- 
ment, which would be catastrophic to 
the democratic life of the nation, a vast 
training program must be initiated by 
both management and labor. Com- 
petent personnel directors and indus- 
trial relations experts, not to mention 
qualified industria! engineers and tech- 
niclans, are almost totally absent from 
‘the factory scene. No Italian univer- 
sity of stature is willing to support in- 
struction in industrial relations or busi- 


ness administration, since such vital 
knowledge is deemed beneath the hu- 
manistic dignity of an institution of 
truly higher learning. As a conse- 
quence, the Institute for Industrial Re- 
construction (IRI), the governméntal 
agency which resembles the American 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
which controls large segments of Italian 
industry through its stock holdings, has 
been forced to embark upon a program 
of training personnel directors and in- 
dustrial relations experts in classes of 
its own. This pioneering program is 
based upon IRI’s newly formulated con- 
cept that competent industrial leader- 
ship is essential if true collective bar- 
gaining is ever to start upon a con- 
structive course in Italy. 

The free trade unions, like CISL, also 
realize that young labor leaders, filled 
with the spirit of democratic unionism, 
must first be trained, for fascism wiped 
out an entire generation of democrati- 
cally motivated union officials and staff 
members. In addition, the new leaders - 
of the future, at all levels of the labor 
movement, must receive technical in- 
struction as well, else workers at pro- 
vincial, communal, and factory pivotal 
points cannot hope for proper guidance 
toward the eventual goal of constructive 
contract making and contract adminis- 
tration. This evolutionary process has 
indeed begun, directed with great pa- 
tience and wisdom by CISL’s leaders. 
At Florence, on the Via della Piazzuola 
of the famous villas, stands the Study 
Center of CISL. It is the only assur- 
ance in a world of chance that demo- 
cratic decentralization may some day 
become the way of life for the Italian 
labor movement. 


Wage Movements and Wage Policy in Postwar Britain 


By ALLAN FLANDERS 


Abstract: Since 1945 there has -been a constant upward movement of.the 
indices of wage rates in Britain, average weekly earnings (only slightly affected 
by shifts in the employment distribution of wage earners), and retail prices. 
The margin between rates and earnings has progressively widened, to a consid- 
erable degree owing to overtime pay. Wage rates and retail prices have shown 


parallel rises on the whole. 


The various factors involved in these movements 


are analyzed, including the policies of the Labour and the Conservative govern- 


ments.—Ed. 


WO indices are available for meas- 

uring the general movement of 
wages in Great Britain, one for rates 
and another for earnings. The rates 
index: records changes in a representa- 
tive selection of time rates (and some 
standard piece rates) settled nationally 
by collective agreement or statutory or- 
der.t. As agreements and orders usu- 
ally fix minimum rather than standard 
rates of pay, and payment above the 
minimum has become common practice, 
this index does not adequately reflect 
changes in the actual rates paid by in- 
dividual firms to their workmen. The 
index for average weekly earnings, while 
taking into account payments above the 
national rates, also includes changes in 
take-home pay due to. the working of 
overtime or short time and variations in 
systems of payment by results. More- 
over, unlike the rates index, which is* 
based on a constant pattern of employ- 
ment, it is affected by: shifts in the em- 
ployment distribution of wage earners, 
according to age, sex, occupation, or 
_ industry.” 

1 Wages Councils and Wages Boards have 
been set up to regulate wages by statutory 
orders in those industries where voluntary ar- 
rangements are inadequate. 


2 In another respect the two indices are not 
strictly comparable. While the rates index is 


The postwar movement of these two 
wage indices together with the index 
of retail prices (designed to measure - 
changes in the wage earners’ cost of 
living) is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. For the sake of comparison 
the war years are included as well. It 
will be seen that since 1945 there has 
been (1) a constant upward move- 
ment of all three indices; (2) little di- 
vergence in the movement of rates and 
prices; and (3) a more rapid rise in 
earnings than in rates. 

What the diagram further serves to 
illustrate is the difference in the move- 
ment of the rates index, and in the 
relative movement of all three indices, 
during four postwar periods: 1945—48, 
1948-50, 1950-52, and 1952-55, The 


designed to be representative of all wage 


earners, the earnings index relates only to 
certain industries employing some ten million, 
or 60 per cent of all wage earners. Among 
the excluded industries are agriculture, coal 
mining, shipping, docks, distribution, and ca- 
tering. A comparison of the increase in the 
national wage bill with that of average weekly 
earnings from 1948 to 1955 shows only a 
slight divergence between them. Allowing for 
the increase in the total number of wage earn- 
ers employed, the movement of earnings in 
the industries not covered by the index was 
roughly the same as that in the industries on 
which it is based. 


Allan Flanders, M.A., is S enior Lecturer in Industrial Relations at Ox ford University. 
He ts author of Trade Unions (1952) and part author and coeditor o f The as a In- 


dustrial Relations in Great Britain (1954). 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASE ON 1938 oF Wacs RATES, WEEKLY 
EARNINGS, AND Retatt Prices, 1940-1955 


contrasts are brought out more sharply 
in Table 1. This particular division of 
the postwar years has a political signifi- 
cance, for the second and fourth pe- 
riods correspond with attempts under 
Labour and Conservative governments 
to curb the upward movement of wage 
rates. 

During the first period, 1945—48, 
negotiations between trade unions and 
employers were centered on immediate 
postwar readjustments. ‘Towards the 
end of the war, for obvious reasons, 
earnings had stopped rising. In seeking 
compensation wage earners managed to 


secure a greater increase in weekly rates 
in 1946 than in any of the war years. 
The increase in hourly rates was even 
greater: over a substantial part of in- 
dustry the normal working week was 
reduced from 47-48 to 44-45 hours, 
without loss of pay, during 1946 and 
19473 A sharp rise in retail prices be- 
tween mid-1947 and mid-1948 provoked 


3 During the war the Trades Union Con- 
gress started a campaign for the introduction 
of a forty-hour week as a part of its post- 
war reconstruczion program. Eventually it 
was decided that this could best be brought 
about in two stages. The reductions secured 
in 1946-47 were intended to be the first stage. 


. 
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fresh wage demands, especially as a new 
price index was introduced at this time 
which gave a truer reflection of the 
wage earners’ cost.of living. Thus over 
the whole period there was a slightly 
greater average annual increase in all 
three indices than during the war years. 

The second period, 1948-50, was the 
time when the policy known ‘as “wage 
restraint” met with some success. 
movement of the indices for rates and 
prices was slowed down to about one 
half of their annual average increase 
over the three previous years. Earn- 
ings were less affected, and the gap be- 
tween rates and earnings widened ap- 
preciably. As the story of the Labour 
government’s experiment in wage policy 
has already been told several times + it 
will suffice to.state some of its more 
salient features. . 


LABOUR’S EXPERIMENT IN RESTRAINT 


Contrary to established practice, the 


Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs. 


and - Prices, which in February 1948 
initiated the policy of restraint, was 
issued without prior consultation with 
the trade unions and the employers, 
probably in the knowledge that their 
agreement would not have been ob- 
tained for its recommendations. Apart 


from emphasizing that there was “no. 


justification for any general increase of 
individual money incomes” it said little 
more than that “each claim for an in- 
crease in wages or salaries must be con- 
sidered on its national merits.” This 
might have been the preliminary to a 
national wage policy if “national merits” 
had in some way been defined, but only 
one example was given—‘the national 


4See my chapter on “Collective Bargain- 
ing” in Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg (Eds.), 
The System of Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain (Oxford, 1954), pp. 307-12; and Bar- 
bara Wootton, The Social Foundations of 
Wage Policy (London, 1955), Chap. IV. 


The - 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE IN WAGE ‘AND PRICE 
Inpices, 1938-1955 





(1938 = 100) 
WEEKLY | AVERAGE RETAIL 
Bee “Gee: a PECs 
1938-45....... 7.3 11.4 6.9 
1945-48....... 8.7 13.3 9.0 
1948-50....... 4.5 10.0 5.0 
1950-52....... 16.0 22:5 18.0 
1952-55....... 12.0 22.0 7.0 


Sources: For weekly wage rates and retail 
prices, Times Review of Indusiry (London and 
Cambridge Bulletin), March 1956; for average 
weekly earnings, Minisiry of Labour Gazette, 
March 1956 and October 1948. 


interest to man up a particular under- 
manned industry.” 

Faced with the publication of the 
White Paper as an accomplished fact 
the General Council of the Trades Un- 
ion Congress felt that it could hardly 
condemn the action of a Labour Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and gave it 
their reluctant support on certain con- 
ditions. The first was that dividends 
should be limited. The second, that the 
government should pursue a policy not 
only to stabilize but to reduce prices 
and profits. The third amounted to 
substantial modifications in the policy 
proposed by the White Paper: the Gen- 
eral Council listed five reasons which in 
their view would justify wage increases, 
broad enough to provide support for 
any claim. Having left the door wide 
open in theory, they then proceeded to 
try and close it in practice by urging 
their affiliated unions to exercise re- 
straint.® 


5 Restraint was applied not only by the un- 
ions. The analysis made by A. T. Peacock 
and W. J. L. Ryan (“Wage Claims and the 
Pace of Inflation,” Economic Journal, June 
1953) of a sample of 430 wage claims from 
1948 to 1951 suggests that an increasing time 
lag and a decreasing proportion of the settle- 
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All the same, devaluation could not 
be avoided. When this step was taken 
in September 1949 Sir Stafford Cripps 
as Chancellor used the shock it ad- 
ministered to try and secure a more 
stringent restraint. After prolonged ne- 
gotiations he managed to get the sup- 
port of the TUC General Council for a 
formula which, if it had been success- 
fully applied, would have meant a 
temporary wage freeze. It was un- 
doubtedly the boldest, if not the wisest, 
decision the General Council has taken 
` since the war. But it ran into various 
difficulties. For some unions the for- 
mula meant their giving up the auto- 
matic wage increases to which they were 
entitled under cost-of-living sliding scale 
agreements, and this most of those con- 
cerned refused to-do. When recom- 
mended to a special conference of trade 
union executives it was accepted by so 
small a majority. that there was little 
hope of making it effective. 

_ The existing policy of voluntary re- 
straint was already leading to growing 
tensions within and among the unions. 
.It had been imposed from above and 
met with relatively little understanding, 
beyond a vague feeling of loyalty to the 
Labour government, among the active 
rank and fle. A number of union ex- 
ecutives found .their decision to sup- 
port the new wage-freeze policy changed 
by ballot or reversed by delegates -at 
annual conference. There were, too, 
growing complaints against the inequity 
of restraint among trade unions, not 
only because some were exercising more 
restraint than others, but also because 


ment to the claim helped to slow down wage 
increases. In round figures their average re- 
sults for all claims were: 


TIME LAG AMOUNT OF SETTLEMENT 
(months) (per cent of claim) - 


50 


$ 40 
1950 (first half... 4 {70 
1950 (second half) 3 
1951 (9 months).. 3 70 


union members who were paid stand- 
ard time rates had not the opportunity 
of increasing their earnings open to 
others on payment by results. 


1950 Trades Union Congress 


In view of this situation, further ag- 
gravated by a more rapid rise in the 
price index, the TUC General Council 
thought it expedient to issue a state- 
ment prior to their Congress in Sep- 
tember 1950. They admitted “that 
there must be greater flexibility of wage 
movements in future,” adding that they 
were “firmly convinced that there is no 
formula which can be devised as to how 
this flexibility can operate.’® Even 
this did not save them from defeat at 
Congress, although there was doubt in 
the minds of some delegates whether 
they were voting against all restraint or 
agairst the more recent proposal for a 
wage freeze, which had in fact been 
dropped. The 1950 Congress was the 
effective end of the experiment in volun- 
tary restraint. There were signs that 
the Labour government had not aban- 
doned hope of trying to revive it,” but 
the mood of the General Council could 
now be summed up as “once bitten, 
twice shy.” 


Rising prices, 1950-52 


Many factors; not least a growing 
confusion as to what it implied, con- 
tributed to the breakdown of the policy 
of restraint. Whatever significance may 
be attributed to each of them, we can 
now see in retrospect that it could 
hardly have survived: the sharp rise in 
prices which took place during the pe- 


6 Trades Union Congress, 82nd Annual Re- 
port, 1950, p. 269. 

7Se2 Mr. Gaitskell’s speech to the 1951 
Trades Union Congress. The Labour govern- 
ment pledged itself to introduce a temporary 
legal limitation of dividends and stronger 
price controls. Jt also indicated’ its readiness 
to consider some increase in subsidies if this 
would help to stabilize wages. 
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riod 1950-52. Devaluation had caused 
the sterling prices of imports to rise, 
but this was strongly reinforced by the 
increase in world market prices for raw 
materials brought about by the Korean 
War; Britain’s import prices rose by 40 
per cent between 1949 and 1952.8 Al- 
though there was a slight recession in 
production in 1952, the index for wages 
and salaries per unit of industrial out- 
put rose from 98 in 1950 o 118 in 1952 
(1948 = 100).? 


CONSERVATIVES Try But FAIL 


The Conservative government came 
into office in October 1951. It was not 
long before it had taken up the prob- 
lem of wage policy.. In May 1952 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, presented a statement to a spe- 
cially convened meeting of the National 
Joint Advisory Council.2° After em- 
phasizing, as previous Chancellors had 
done, that “it would be foreign to our 
ideas and practice to curb wages and 
salaries by central direction and ad- 
ministrative fiat” he asked both sides of 
industry “to establish conditions under 
which the national wage bill will ad- 
vance in step with national production, 
but not outstrip it, without destroying 
the flexibility of relative wages which 
is needed in a progressive economy.” 
The Council, he suggested, should ap- 
point a committee to examine “the pos- 
sibility of devising methods of relating 
wages more closely to productivity and 
of modifying the existing wage struc- 


8 Bulletin for Industry (A Monthly Review 


of the Economic Situation Prepared by the- 


Information Division of the Treasury), No. 
84 (May 1956). 

9 Ibid., No. 77 (August 1955). 

10 The National Joint Advisory Council to 
the Minister of Labour advises the Minister 
“on all matters in which employers and work- 
ers have a common interest.” It is composed 
of representatives of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, the British Employers’ Confederation, 
and the nationalized industries. 


ture of many ‘of our industries with 
this end in view.” The proposal was 
accepted by the British Employers’ 
Confederation and the representatives 
of the nationalized industries, but re- 
jected by the TUC. 

Prior to the meeting and following 
upon Mr. Butler’s first budget, the TUC 
General Council had already told the 
government what kind of measures they 
expected it to adopt to diminish infla- 
tionary pressure: 


. food subsidies should be moderately 
increased, income tax and surtax should be 
increased on the larger incomes, particu- 
larly unearned incomes, profits tax should 
be increased on.both distributed and un- 
distributed profits; a capital gains tax 
should be introduced; and dividends should 
be limited by statute.?4 


A tall order of redistributive measures, 
which a Conseryative government had 
no intention of fulfilling. 


Back-door approaches 


Having failed in a frontal attack on 
the problem, the government appears 
to have thought that it might be ap- 
proached through the back door. At 
least there followed a series of events 
which suggest this conclusion. The first 
was the action of the Minister of La- 
bour in July 1952, when he referred 
back for reconsideration in the light of 
the Chancellor’s statement the propos- 
als for wage increases by a dozen Wages 
Councils. A strong protest was made 
by the TUC and by Labour members 
in the House of Commons. All the 
Councils resubmitted their proposals un- 
amended and by September the Minis- 
ter had issued Orders to give effect to 
them. This did not save him from fur- 
ther trade union complaints about de- 
lay, and in 1954 he was having to re- 
assure the TUC General Council that 


11 Trades Union Congress, 84th Annual Re- 
port, 1952, p. 281. 
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TABLE 2— METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF WAGE Increases, 1945-1955 
AE eae X PERCENTASE ATTRIBUTED TO 
SECURED IN M patana 
YEAR WEEKLY WAGE) APRECTED, IN oe Arbitrati 
INCREASES, IN | “Mitironsa | Voluntary Sliding Statutory al 
£ MILLIONS negotiations scales bodies -cppediation 
1945¢....... 1.8 7.3 59 3 10 28 
1946°,...... 2.9 8.0 85 1 10 4, 
1947>....... 1.7 5.0 56 1 30 13 
et ere 1.9 78 82 6 9 3 
12 a E 1.1 5.2 43 li 240 13 
1950......4. 2.0 74 65 8 19 8 
POSE aos 6.6 12.3 ` 72 6 17 5 
1952 saiua 4.5 11.5 53 15 19 13 
IOS 8 aac wees 2.4 9.0 25 19 36 20 
1954. ....... 3.5 10.1 72 8 8 12 
19055 eee 5.1 11.9 74. 6 15 5 





- 4 Of about 17 million wage earners, roughly 13 million are employed under collective agreements 


(with 2 million covered by sliding-scale agreements) and another 4 million under statutory regulations. 
-è Particulars relating to employees in government establishments and to shop assistants were 
first introduced in 1948, so that 1945 to 1947 are not strictly comperable with subsequent years. 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, January issues, various years. 


since the beginning of that year on an — 


average only 8.3 days elapsed between 
the Wages Council’s making proposals 
and the issuing of statutory orders.?” 
Next it was noticeable that towards 
the end of 1952 a number of important 
wage claims were rejected by arbitra- 
tion tribunals. ‘This ‘coincided with a 
stiffening of the employers’ resistance 
in negotiations, so that more claims 


were being referred to arbitration. Dur-. 


ing 1953 the awards of the Industrial 


Disputes Tribunal on wage claims were- 
so similar in character and so small in- 


amount (running at about four shillings 
‘a week) that trade unionists accused it 
of following’ a wage policy. The large 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Unions failed altogether to 
secure a ‘wage increase; the settlement 
of its claim was, in fact, delayed until 
April 1954. The eifect of the new re- 

12 Trades Union Congress Report 1954, p. 
192. 
the Minister is required to make an Order to 
give effect to proposals submitted by a Wages 
Council, but he is empowered to refer back 
their proposals; for reconsideration. 


Under the Wages Councils Act, 1945, 


straint exercised by employers and arbi- 
traticn tribunals can be seen in Table 2 
both in the relatively small amount of 
wage increases in 1953 and, still more, 
in the unprecedented low proportion re- 
sulting from voluntary negotiation. 


Influ2nce of railway unions 


Tke attitude of the railway unions 
played a decisive part in breaking down 
the use of arbitration to check wage in- 
creas2s. ‘The engineering unions, it is 
true, refused to submit their claim to 
arbit-ation and called a one-day strike 
in Dacember 1953, the first official na- 
tional strike in a major industry for 
twenty years, but this yielded no im- 
mediate results. The National Union 
of Railwaymen went further and, after 
havirg rejected a four-shillings award 
by ihe railway arbitration tribunal, 
threatened a Christmas strike. After 
government -intervention the strike was 
averted by the British Transport Com- 
missinn’s concéding increases ranging 
upwards fram.seven shillings a week, 
which immediately became the pattern 
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for the settlement of claims in other in- 
dustries. A year later the NUR again 
threatened to use strike action in sup- 
port of a demand for higher wages, al- 
though this time there was the compli- 
cation of its rivalry with another rail- 
way union, the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 
The stoppage was again averted by 
government intervention, which helped, 
however, to precipitate an actual strike 
by ASLEF a few months later. In 
January 1956 the Transport Commis- 
sion thought it expedient to give an in- 
crease of 7 per cent for all railwaymen 
without putting up any struggle at all. 

The financial position of the railways 
goes a long way to explain why they 
should have become the scene of the 
most active resistance to wage restraint 
imposed by arbitration. The inability 
of the Transport Commission (or ear- 
lier the Railway Executive) to secure a 


‘revenue adequate to cover its expendi- 
ture placed the railway unions at a dis-- 


advantage in obtaining wage increases 
for their members. Moreover, railway- 
men have few opportunities, apart from 
working overtime, of increasing their 
earnings above their rates. The other 
consequence of the railways’ deficit was 
to subject them to a greater degree of 
informal government control than any 
of the other nationalized industries. 
The Commission could hardly enlarge 
its deficit by wage concessions without 
government approval. 


Courts of Inquiry proposal 


Two other developments in 1954 have 
to be mentioned to round off the pic- 
ture of the Conservative government’s 
efforts to do something about wages. 
In February of that year the Courts of 
Inquiry set up to deal with wage dis- 
putes in the engineering and shipbuild- 
ing industries declared their concern 
about the “wider problems affecting the 
national economy” raised by the dis- 
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putes, and proposed that an “authorita- 
tive and impartial body” should be ap- 
pointed to consider these problems and 
“give advice and guidance as to broad 
policy and possible action.” +* No one 
knew quite what the Courts of Inquiry 
had in mind, but the government took 
up the proposal with the National Joint 
Advisory Council, only to find the TUC 
adamant in ‘its opposition. 


The General Council were unanimously of 
the opinion [they stated in their annual re- 
port] that whatever needed to be said to 
the Trade Union Movement on the present 
economic situation could most appropri- 
ately be said by themselves . . . the sug- 
gestion of the Courts of Inquiry should 
not be agreed to in any form.14 


_dnce Plan 


The “Ince Plan” met with the same 
fate. Early in the year Sir Godfrey 
Ince, Permanent Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Labour, had suggested in a 
public address that all industries should 
make provision for the use of arbitra- 
tion in their collective bargaining pro- 
cedure as the final step in the settle- 
ment of disputes." In view of the un- 
ions’ recent experience with arbitration 
this suggestion could hardly have come 


13 Cmd. 9084. The significance of wage set- 
tlements in the engineering and allied indus- 
tries (including shipbuilding) can be gauged 
from the fact that some 3.75 million workers 
are likely to be affected. In the period 1949- 
55 these industries accounted for 21 per cent 
of the total increase in weekly rates of wages 
recorded by the Ministry of Labour. 

14 Trades Union Congress Report 1954, p. 
290. 

15 According to a statement made at the 
time by the Minister of Labour to the TUC, 
of 152 industries (excluding those with statu- 
tory wage-fixing machinery and those where 
the central government is the employer), 75 
included provisions for arbitration. In 51 of 
these the parties had agreed in advance that 
unresolved disputes shall be referred to arbi- 
tration, while in 24 the agreements provided 
that disputes might be referred. See Trades 

‘Union Congress Report 1954, p. 239. 
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at a less appropriate time. The TUC 
General Council rejected the govern- 
ment’s subsequent proposal that the 
Minister of Labour should write to the 
trade unions, and employers in: those 
industries without binding commitments 
to resort to arbitration urging them to 
adopt this course. The British Employ- 
ers’ Confederation took a similar -view. 


Rise in real wage rates, 1 952-55 


None of these indirect attempts to 
curb the upward movement of wages 
having come to anything, rates forged 
ahead of prices duting the fourth pe- 
riod, 1952-55. The movement of wages 
seemed to have acquired a momentum 
of its own which was not appreciably 
diminished by the fact that prices no 
longer continued to rise as rapidly as 
in 1950-52. If in the previous period 
wages had been chasing prices, prices 
were now chasing wages. For the first 
time since 1946 there was an annual 
rise in réal wage rates. As the margin 
between rates and earnings was also in- 
creasing between 1952 and 1955, the 
increase in‘ real weekly earnings was 
even greater and amounted in all to 
over 15 per cent.. Another feature of 
wage movements in the period, not re- 
vealed by the general indices, was an 
increasing preference for percentage over 
flat-rate increases. This checking of 
the previously well-established trend to- 
wards a narrowing of the relative skill 
differential appears to be related to the 
reassertion of the use of the strike in 
collective bargaining. The evidence lies 
in a series of disputes and stoppages 
over wage differentials. 


British Employers’ Confederation 


= In dealing with the action taken by 
Labour and Conservative governments 
to influence the movement of wages, 
the reactions of the trade union move- 
ment have been described. Little has 
been said, however, about the attitude 
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of employers’ organizations. During the 
period of wage restraint their role, when 
compéred with that of the trade unions, 
was largely a passive one. They used 
the arguments of the White Paper in 
oppos:ng wage claims, but the British 
Employers’ Confederation, their central 
body ior labor questions, did not try to 
influence the conduct of its affiliated 
organizations or make any public pro- 
nouncements. Under the Conservative 
government the BEC has not only had 
more to say in private circulars to its 
members: in September 1955 it also 
published a statement of its views on 
“the existing inflationary situation” with 
the title Brifain’s Industrial Future. 
The main reference to wage policy was 
contained in the following passage: 


In conditions of shortage of particular 
classes of labour, individual employers may 
seek to attract essential workers by offer- 
ing superior wages and working conditions. 
It iè natural that individual workers should. 
take edvantage of this situation. Where 
such employers and workers are members 
of employers’ organisations and trade un- 
ions which have negotiated collective agree- 
ments on their behalf they are, however, 
under a moral obligation not to subvert 
those agreements by extravagant bidding 
up in this way. Incentive schemes, more- 
over, must be devised so as to provide 
real incentives to` effort; otherwise they 
may b2 merely a disguised method in pres- 
ent conditions of attracting labour from 
one employer to another. On a larger 
scale, employers’ organisations and trade 
unions must themselves avoid engaging in 
a combetitive race between industries which 
would frustrate any attempt to halt infla- 
tion. 


One is tempted to draw a parallel. 
Just es the TUC had earlier sought to 
use its moral influence to persuade 
trade unions to moderate their wage 
claims in support of a Labour govern- 
ment, so the BEC was now asking em- 
ployers not to bid up wages beyond the 
agreed rates when a Conservative gov- 
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ernment was pursuing financial and eco- 
nomic policies of which it approved. 
The common denominator in the atti- 
tude of employers’ associations and 
trade unions throughout the postwar 
years has been the maintenance of’ their 
traditional opposition to any form of 
government interference in wage deter- 
mination. The principle of “industrial 
autonomy” has been firmly upheld on 
both sides of industry, and no govern- 
ment has dared openly to challenge it. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE 
STRUCTURE 


The postwar interest: of British gov- 
ernments in wage policy has been 
aroused by the wage-price spiral, and 
especially its adverse effects on the 
country’s balance of payments. But, if 
that has been one of the consequences 
of continued full employment, there has 
been another consequence which has 


claimed less attention and aroused less 


concern—its impact on wage structure. 
The term “wage structure” is some- 
times used to describe any relationship 
which may be found to exist among 
comparative rates and earnings. In 
this sense there are as many structures 
as the observer cares to discover, since 
they depend only on the classifications 
which he employs to summarize his 
datat® To the subjective notion of 
wage structure can be opposed a more 
limited and an objective one, namely, 
that of'an organized relationship among 
wages, a relationship which is the out- 
come of their deliberate regulation re- 
placing the interplay of the market. 
Wage structure thus defined is one of 
the achievements of collective bargain- 


16 See Lloyd G. Reynolds and Cynthia H. 
Tait, The Evolution of Wage Structure (New 
Haven, Conn., 1956), p. 9; “One is forced by 
the sheer mass of the material to summarize. 
It is this process of summarizing which gives 
rise, in a sense artificially, ‘to the < wage struc- 
tures’ and ‘wage differentials’ which are ana- 
lyzed by statisticians and economists.” 


ing, although legislation and custom 
are, of course, alternative instruments 
of regulation to the collective agree- 
ment. ; 

What, then, has been the impact of 
full employment on wage structure in 
its objective sense? The answer-lies in 
the widening of the gap between rates 
and earnings. We can separate the 
quantitative effect of some of the fac- 
tors, other than changes in national 
rates, which have influenced the move- 
ment of average weekly earnings. Al- 
lowances can be made for the effect of 
(1) changes in the employment dis- 
tribution of wage earners according to 
sex, age, and industry and (2).overtime 
and short-time working. This leaves an 
“unexplained residue” made up of up- 
grading within industry, changes in shift 
working, extension or improvement of 
income yields from systems of payment 
by results, and, finally, payments above 
the national rates. Table 3 gives the 
results of such calculations. It permits 
the following’ broad conclusions: 

1. The effect on average earnings of 
shifts in the employment distribution of 
wage earners has been slight since 1948. 

2. A very substantial ‘part of the in- 
crease in the margin between rates and 
earnings after 1948 can be ne 
to overtime. > 

3. The main: increase in ie a 
plained residue” occurred between 1948 
and 1950, although’ there has also been 
a further increase since 1952. : 

It is known that the increase in the 
“unexplained residue” -during the pe- 
riod of wage restraint -coincided with 
an extension of payment-by results and 
with local increases above national rates 
in many ‘industries. We can therefore 
assert with some confidence that ‘from 
about 1948 onwards the growing di- 
vergence between rates and earnings 
has been: due largely to three factors, 
all of which imply some weakening in 
the collective regulation of wages. This 
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TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE Marcin BETWEEN RATES AND EARNINGS 


EXCESS OF WEEKLY 
EARNINGS INDEX OVER 
WAGE RATES INDEX 
a 


MONTH AND YEAR 


DUE To EFRECYT or CHANGES IN 


UNEX PLAINED 
Sez, ABE, and Overtime and S 
dicam | ottime | TOHA 
(1938 = 100) 
1945 (July).......... 26 6.5 5 14.5 
1948 (Oct.). oessa. 28 8.5 5.5 14 
1950 (Oct.).......... 36 8.5 8.5 18.5 
(1948 = 100) 
1950 (Oct.).......... 6 0 ~ 2.5 3.5 
1952 (Oct)... 5.25 05 2.25 2.75 
1955 ADE) os pcunds ss 9.5 —O.75 6 4.25 


Sources: G. Penrice, “Earnings and Wage Rates since 1938,” Times Reriew of Industry (London 
and Cambridge Bulletin), September 1952, and “Earnings and Wage Rates, 1948-1955,” bid., 


December 1955. 


is obvious enough in the case of pay- 
ments above the rate. What of over- 
time and payment by results? 


Overtime 


The point about overtime is its sys- 
tematic character; it has become in 
fact an accepted method of increasing 
the weekly pay packet of adult male 
workers, The average number of hours 
worked by men has risen fairly steadily 
from 46.3 in April 1947 to 48.8 in Oc- 
tober 1955; the figure for October 1938 
is 47.7." Thus, although the agreed 
working week is generally some three 
hours shorter than before the war, the 
actual working week is an hour longer. 
Not all overtime is systematic, but in 
` some industries the figures are too high 
and too consistent to suggest anything 
else. About 30 per cent of the opera- 
tives in manufacturing industries cov- 
ered by the Ministry of Labour’s re- 
turns were working an average of eight 
hours overtime in one week during No- 
vember 1955.18 Jobs have frequently 
been advertised with the inducement 


17 Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1956. 
18 Ministry of Labour Gazette, January 
1956, 


“plenty of overtime.” One of the trou- 
bles about systematic overtime, as the 
Times Labour Correspondent has re- 
marked, is that it is “self-perpetuating.” 

Orce it is accepted, employers can too 
easily fall mto the rut of aiming at higher 
production by increasing hours rather than 
increasing productivity, while workers may 
insist that it shall be maintained so as to 
keep up their earnings, or even make sure 
that work is not completed during normal 
working houzs.19 


The clauses in collective agreements 
settling the length of the normal work- 
ing week and stipulating higher rates of 
pay for extra hours were originally in- 
tended to keep this from happening. 
Their regulative purpose has been seri- 
ously undermined by the postwar prac- 
tice of British industry. 


Payment by results 


Payment by results is a more compli- 
cated issue. Iis extension as an alleged 
method of raising productivity has been 
strongly advocated on all sides since the 
war. The main increase in the propor- 
tion of workers covered by systems of 


18 The Canker of Overtime,” Times (Lon- 
don}. October 26, 1954. 


t 
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payment by results took place between 
1947 and 1951 (see Table 4), and may 
have been due in part to a belief shared 
- by employers and trade unions that they 


were making a contribution to the pro- 


ductivity drive. The government told 
them so and, on occasions, used its in- 
fluence to get them to comply.” But 
one of the attractions of payment by 
results schemes to employers and to 
workers has been the -opportunity they 
provide of increasing wages above the 
national rates. The extent of this prac- 
tice is tacitly recognized by the British 
Employers Confederation in the pas- 
sage already quoted from Britain’s In- 
dustrial Future. Payment by results 
can never be as effectively regulated 
by collective agreement as payment by 
time. Its extension in postwar Britain 
has certainly been responsible for a 
further weakening in collective wage 
regulation. 


Wage competition from below 


Payments above the rate, systematic 
overtime, and payment by results have 
all been used by employers to attract 
‘labor by offering more money in the pay 
packet. Under the pressures of this 
wage competition from below, many of 
the existing wage structures have been 
distorted and weakened. Naturally in 
industries, like engineering, where a 
wage structure can hardly be said to 
exist, the pressures, unrestrained by ad- 
ministrative control, have had full play 
and wage relationships have become 
more and more chaotic. The ensuing 


20 When the wartime Essential Work Or- 
der, enforcing a system of payment by re- 
sults in the building industry, was abolished 
in 1947, the government took the initiative in 
inducing both sides to agree to the reintro- 


duction of a new scheme for incentive pay- ` 


ments, 

21 See T. P. Hill and K. G. J. C. Knowles, 
“The Variability of Engineering Earnings,” 
Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics, May 1956. An extreme illustration, 


TABLE 4-—PERCENTAGE OF WAGE EARNERS ON 
PAYMENT BY Resutts, IN OCTOBER OF 1938 
AND OF ALTERNATE YEARS 1947-1955 


ALL INDUSTRIES MANOTA TCNG 
YEAR 
All - All 
Brie Men | workers | Men 
1938...... 25 18 33 29 
1947...... 2 | 24 | 37 | 36 
1949...... 29 25 38 36 
1951...... 32 28 40 38 
1953...... 32 29 40 38 
1955 i355 32 29 4D 38 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, April 1956 


inequities and anomalies help to build 
up the demand for further increases in 
national rates to compensate those work- 
ers who have been least. fortunate in 
the lottery for extra earnings.?? 


Nationalized coal mining—the exception 


Nationalized coal mining is the one 
outstanding postwar example of an in- 
dustry which has tried to bring more 
order into its wage relationships. The 
National Coal Board inherited an ex- 
tremely complicated wage system which 
had been built up locally at each col- 
liery, with many adjustments superim- 
posed at district and.national level. In 
1955, with the co-operation of the Na- 


taken from their scatter diagram on page 120, 
shows that in one firm the average earnings 
of timeworking laborers as a percentage of the 
earnings of timeworking fitters was more than 
140 per cent, while in another firm within the 
same region it was less than 60 per cent in 
May 1952. 

22 This theme is developed at length by 
H. A. Turner in “Wages, Industry Rates, 
Workplace Rates and the Wage-Drift,” The 
Manchester School, May 1956. “ ‘Workplace’ 
margins rise,” he writes, “and workers who 
do not benefit demand ‘industry’ increases in 
compensation. But parallel advances in ‘in- 
dustry’ rates are demanded and conceded to 
the recipients of ‘workplace margins’ who re- 
gard the latter as established minimal addi- 
tions to the former.” 
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tional Union of Mineworkers, it suc- 
ceeded in introducing a national wage 
structure for about 400,000 day wage 
men. At the start there seemed to be 
about 6,500 different jobs in the in- 
dustry, but many of them were local 
variations in names for describing the 
same work. By eliminating duplicates 
and grouping similar jobs they reduced 
the number to about 400 “real” jobs 
and classified these in thirteen grades 
of “equal work value.” They found 
“a substantial overlapping of rates from 
the lowest to the highest grades and the 
variations in wage rates for a given job 
. far exceeded the differences between av- 
erage rates for jobs of different kinds.” ?3 
The final agreement -provided that’ no 
man Should have his wage rate reduced 
and ‘about 95 per cent should have their 
rates increased from one shilling to six 
shillings a shift. Asa result 70 per cent 
of the day wage men are now being paid 
national standard rates and about 30 
per cent are on personal rates (that is, 
above standard rate); these they retain 
only as long as they remain in their 
present jobs. There remain the 300,000 


28 National Coal Board, Report and Ac- 
counts for 1955, Vol. I, p. 39. 


pieceworkers and taskworkers. They 
have been graded, but the grading ap- 
plies only to a fall-back wage. The 
standardization of piecework prices is, 
of course, a much more complicated re- 
form and is still the subject of negotia- 
tions. 


‘ SPIRALS WITHIN SPIRALS 


It would be foolish to hang any 
weighty conclusions on so summary an 
account of wage movements and wage 
policy in. postwar Britain, but one final 
cbservation may be worth making. The 
familiar problem of the wage-price spiral 
under full employment is rather like a 
set of Chinese boxes. It contains within 
it the problem of the wage-wage spiral, 
which in turn contains the problem of 
the rates-earnings spiral. Any attempt 
to sclve one of these problems while 
ignoring the others is not likely to suc- 
ceed. Granted that wages cannot be 
stabilized unless prices are stabilized, 
can wage rates be stabilized while un- 
ions are competing with each other for 
successes, the wage-wage spiral? Or 
while employers are competing for labor 
by bidding up earnings above agreed 
rates. the rates-earnings spiral? 


d 


Swedish Wages and Wage Policies 


By Gösta REHN 


Abstract: A review of 1939-56 wage developments and policies shows the 


willingness of trade unions to exercise self-restraint. 


Inflationary pressures, 


however, caused an uncontrollable and distorting “wage drift.” Wage-price ex- 
plosions resulted: repeatedly it appeared necessary to reshape the wage structure 
on the basis of rank-and-file psychology and market developments as well as 
long-term principles (‘‘solidaristic wage policy”). At times centralized master 
agreements were used. All this is the background of a recurrent discussion as 
to how to solve the dilemma of wage policy in full employment without de- 


stroying the self-determination of the organizations. 


ground is shown by implication —Ed. 

HE movement of hourly earnings 

from 1940 to 1956 for male workers 
in manufacturing is shown in Table 1. 
In addition to the basic series, namely, 
hourly earnings (money and real) and 
the cost of living, Table 1 also. shows 
the yearly percentage increases in wages 
resulting from the central agreements 
between the Swedish Trade Union Fed- 
eration (LO) and the Swedish Employ- 
ers’ Confederation (SAF), other collec- 
tive agreements between national un- 
ions and employers, and the remainder, 
or “wage drift,” that is, those increases 
in earnings not accounted for by wage 
increases negotiated in collective bar- 
gaining. 

Comparative figures for some of the 
important groups of wage and salary 
earners are presented in Table 2. This 
table demonstrates some of the reduc- 
tions in income differentials which oc- 
curred during World War II and, to a 
lesser extent, after the war. This trend 
concerned all types of differences—skill, 
sex, cost-of-living zone, and branch of 
industry. Among the various branches 


of manufacturing, the range order was 


radically changed. In particular, work- 
ers in the sheltered “home-market” 


The institutional back- 


branches such as food and printing 
(where trade unions had been strong at 
an early stage) lost their once favorable 
relative position to those in heavier in- 
dustries. Consequently, in recent years 
the former revised their previously nega- 
tive attitudes toward incentive wage sys- 
tems. (In 1939, 50 per cent of all hours 
worked in manufacturing industries gen- 
erally were compensated through some 
incentive wage system—usually on a 
simple piece-rate basis, individual or 
group. By 1955, the corresponding fig- 
ure had risen to 61 per cent.) 

To a considerable extent, the narrow- 
ing of differentials may be viewed as a 
result of the greatly strengthened bar- 
gaining position of agriculture during 
the periods of war-and full employment. 
In 1947 the Swedish Parliament de- 
clared that the rural population gradu- 
ally should be given an economic status 
comparable to that of the rest of the 
population. This decision was made 
feasible in an economic sense by migra- 
tion from rural areas to urban centers 
induced by full employment. Another 
force behind the leveling development 
has been. the trade union movement’s 
“solidaristic” wage policy, proclaimed 


Gösta Rehn, M.A., Stockholm, is economic adviser to the Swedish Trade Union Fed- 
eration (LO); he is presently on leave for research work in the Ministry of Finance. 
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TABLE 2—WaGE DEVELOPMENTS FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS IN SWEDEN, 1939-1955 
MANUAL WORKERS 
ANNUAL SALARIES OF : 
WHRITE-COLLAR EMPLOYEES 
Hourly earnings Annual | Daily 
ak . Manuf. : punang "i : Cost 
Year | Manufacturing industries | Manufacturing | eon." | Agi, [Lumber] | ov 
i Clerks 
mnu Eo Men | Women Men Men Men 
Men | Women 

1939..... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 160 100 
1945..... 135 135 141 146 142 150 127 184 181 141 
1950. .... 186 188 200 216 204. 229 178 290 257 158 
1951..... 210 220 231 250 246 275 221 332 323 188 
1952. .... 245 264 272 300 293 325 269 406 462 207 
1953 vez 250 265 282 310 307 338 287 412 434 208 
1954..... 260 276 298 321 320 352 301 426 462 207 
1955..... 285 295 323 356 346 382 313 485 491 213 
1945-50 . nee (+39) | (4-42) | (+48) | +44 +53 -+-40 +58 +42 4-12 
1950-55 ..) +53 +57 -4-62 +65 -+70 +67 +76 +-67 +91 +35 


Sources: Official wage statistics from the Social Welfare Board (Socialstyrelsen). Noncomparable 
and noncontinuous wage data for salaried employees up to 1946 and beyond have been put together 
with the assistance of the statistics of the organizations for 1946-47. A fuller picture of wages in 
Sweden (1939-52) is given in Lloyd G. Reynolds and Cynthia H, Taft, The Evolution of Wage 
Structure (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1956), Chap. IX. 


in the late thirties after long discussions 
at several LO conventions and aimed 
at eliminating wage inequities through 
traditional union methods and with the 
help of government economic policy. 
The leveling of the wage structure 
came to a standstill at the end of the 
1940’s, at least with regard to manual 
workers. In some of the later years, 
there has actually been some regression 
involving an increase in certain differ- 
entials. This has been the result, in 
part, of an economic setback in low- 
wage industries, but in certain cases of 
skill differentials it has been the result 


of conscious union and employer policy. 


Tue Wace DRIFT 


The desire to pursue a balanced and 
noninflationary wage policy, which is 
basically common to the organizations 
of employers and workers and the Swed- 


ish Labor government,’ has been re- 
peatedly frustrated by the uncontrol- 
lable development of earnings called 
“the wage drift.”? This wage drift has 
been a very important feature in wage 
movements, especially with regard to 
manual workers in most of the manu- 
facturing industries (see Table 1). It 
is being regarded more and more as a 
crucial problem in a full-employment 
economy. Depending on one’s ideas 
about its character and causes, one can 
draw the most disparate conclusions 
~ 1The Labor party (Social Democrats) has 
been in government virtually since 1932, either 
alone or as the most important partner in 
coalitions, mostly with the Agrarian party. 
The trade unions of manual workers are 
strongly Social Democratic. Most other un- 
ions are neutral. 

2We use this translation for the Swedish 
word “léneglidning” because the expressions 
wage slide” and “wage gliding” have pro- 
voked misunderstandings. 
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concerning “the proper wage demands” . . 
of various . groups :of wage and salary - 


earners after a period when the wage 


drift has altered -(“‘distorted” or “cor--~ 


rected”) the ‘previous wage structure. 


Is the wage drift a just and equitable ~ 
result, of an’ ever increasing intensity ` 


of work among wage earners on incen- 


tive rates or—and just the opposite—is 


it an inflationary occurrence benefiting 
groups with a flexible wage system? 

It is quite evident that the wage drift 
is largely a result of the shortage of la- 
bor prevailing in most industries and 
trades since'the war. But this does not 
exclude the possibility that a voluntary 
speed-up—and not merely and simply 
loose piece rates and individual addi- 
tions to wages and salaries—is precisely 
one of the results of this shortage of 
labor, giving the worker improved se- 


curity against being deprived of the 
fruits of his efforts through piece-rate 


reductions and thus éliminating the for- 
mer restraints on the production pace 
of piecework. Furthermore it is evident 
that differences in the “propensity to 
drift” inherent in the various wage sys- 
tems- partially explain the annoying dif- 
ferences in the rate of the drift for dif- 
ferent groups.of wage and salary earn- 
-ers.. Deplorably, however, we cannot 
make the quantitative statements on 
these questions which the wage policy 
makers ask for. ; 


3 Excluding seasonal unemployment in the 
building -industries, the unemployment funds 
of the trade unions since 1945 have shown 
only 2 to 3 per cent unemployed (annual av- 
erages). The connection between the rate of 
wage drift and excess demand for labor has 
been established by detailed correlation stud- 
ies. See B. Hansen and G. Rehn, “On Wage 
Drift,” in Twenty-five Economic Essays in 
Honor of ‘Eric ‘Lindahl, Stockholm, 1956. 
The statements in this’ paragraph are also 
based on inquiries among some hundreds of 
employers and local union leaders and sta- 
tistical studies of ‘wage dispersion among 
piece-rate workers, partly conducted by a 
joint group of LO and SAF research workers. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF Postwar WAGE. 
POLICIES 


The development of attitudes and in- 
3titulional customs can best be depicted 
ay & year-by-year description of post- 
war developments in wage policy.* 

The voluntary wartime wage freeze 


zradually thawed out, as did the wage 


restraints based on frustrated hopes for 
postwar. price reductions. The disap- 
pointing results of a five months’ strike® 
in the engineering industry in 1945 did 


not appreciably hamper wage develop- 


4 Grganizations referred to in this paper are 
the following: 

SAF (Svenska ArbetsgivarefGreningen), the 
Swecish Employers’ Confederation. SAF has 
43 affiliated associations -with 15,000 members 
and 700,000 workers in manufacturing and 
construction industries. ‘Several other organi- 
zations, covering the remaining industries, co~ 


operate with the SAF. An affiliated associa- 


tion cannot sign an agreement without SAF 
confirmation. 

LG (Landsorganisationen), the Swedish Trade 
Union Federation. LO has 44 affiliated na- 
tional unions, mostly industrial in structure, 
with 1,400,000 members, that is, nearly all 
manual workers and some groups of white- 
collar workers. Collective agreements are gen- 
erally made industry by industry on a nation- 
wide basis, in the first months of each cal- 
endar year. Any contemplated strike of any 
importance has to be submitted for approval 
to the LO Secretariat; LO then pays a certain 
part of the strike benefits which are regularly 
paid out by the unions. But the final deci- 
sion in questions regarding wage disputes and 
agresments lies with the governing bodies of 
the national unions; LO directives as well as 
member ballots are only advisory. 

TCO ¿Tjänstemännens Centralorganisation), 
the Central Organization of White-Collar 
Workers. TCO has 42 affiliated unions with 
350,900 members. TCO is Jess centralized 
thar. LO, with which it maintains friendly re- 
laticns. Besides TCO, there are a few other 
organizations, some cf which compete with 
TCO among high-salaried employees. 

5 This strike was conditioned by the tempo- 
rary rise of Communist influence in the years 
at the end of the war. The Communists never 
seized the majority in any important union. 
Now they have lost the majority even in their 
local strongholds, with rare exceptions. 
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ments in the postwar boom. Substan- 
tial money wage increases were a part 
of the inflationary wave of 1946—47. 
In its customary wage policy resolution 
in the fall of 1947, the Representative 
Body of LO, after discussions with the 
Minister of Finance Wigforss, recom- 
mended “strong wage restraints” for 
1948. This appeal, however, failed, and 
the government was forced to introduce 
excise taxes so as to curb excessive con- 
sumer demand. From this, the trade 
unions drew two conclusions: a wage 
rise nullified by tax and price increases 
was not much to strive for; and a wage 
freeze had to be total and complete in 
order to be possible at all. 

LO, therefore, asked all its affiliated 
unions to extend for another year their 
collective agreements expiring in the 
next twelve months. A few unions, re- 
questing minor exceptions, were per- 
suaded to withdraw their requests by 
the argument that any exception would 
defeat the entire anti-inflationary ac- 
tion. TCO followed LO’s lead in the 
wage freeze. - . 

For many union members the wage 
freeze meant a not inconsiderable wage 
drift, plus a government guarantee of 
stable prices together with some meas- 
ures against excess profits. It was, 
therefore, not too difficult for the new 
Minister of Finance, Sköld, to persuade 
the unions of the need for another 
extension of collective agreements for 
1950. The anticipated effects on the 
cost of living of the 30 per cent de- 
valuation of the Swedish currency in 
September 1949 were. to be counter- 
acted by subsidies during the first year 
in order to make the wage freeze fea- 
sible. In this way, cost and price levels 


6 As will be seen below, these conclusions 
were revised in later policy discussions. A 
wage increase, “nullified”? by an anti-infla- 
tionary tax, brings about a change in the 
wage-profit division of income to the benefit 
of wages. 
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were to be kept low in order to improve 
Sweden’s competitive position in world 
markets. 


Large wage and price increases in 1951 


During the two-year wage freeze such 
great discrepancies developed in the 
wage structure as a result of the wage 
drift that a “wage explosion” became 
inevitable, even though its noise was 
drowned out by the thunder of the Ko- 
rean War and the resulting price hys- 
teria in world markets. The govern- 
ment now decided that a one-time in- 
flation, estimated at 10 or 12 per cent, 
would be better than going against 
the world current. Consequently, the 
“free” wage round of 1951 provided 
for rather substantial increases. Some 
groups whose wages had lagged par- 
ticularly far behind subsequently bene- 
fited, relatively, from the fact that the 
actual price increases were much higher 
than originally expected. These groups 
brought up the rear in the chronology 
of collective contract negotiations, timed 
in line with SAF policy of avoiding, if 
possible, high settlements at the start 
of the bargaining period. The result, 
of course, led to uneasiness among the 
groups which had already signed. 


Master agreement for wage increases in 
1952 


On an average, wages in 1951 rose 
only about as much as prices in spite of 
a substantial rise in the real national 
income. Labor felt itself a loser, some- 
thing that strongly conditioned union 
behavior in the next wage round. There- 
fore, in the fall of 1951, LO asked SAF 
that a reopener (index) clause be in- 
cluded in all the forthcoming 1952 
agreements. It explained that other- 
wise the wage claims of the various un- 
ions would again be very high. The 
SAF replied that it could only disregard 
its principle of barring index escalators 
in peacetime on condition that all agree- 
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ments under SAF-LO jurisdiction be 
centralized into one general negotiation, 
thus keeping wage-rate increases within 
reasonable limits. LO then countered 
that such a high degree of centralization 
was precisely what it could not persuade 
its affiliates to accept. The government 
issued a recommendation that the in- 
crease in money earnings, including the 
wage drift, should be kept below 5 per 
cent, since this appeared to be the 
margin available for a general increase 
in incomes. In Parliament, the presi- 
dent of LO, Axel Strand, replied that 
this would be quite impossible since the 
proposed wage policy agreed neither 
with the economic nor the psychologi- 
cal situation in the labor market. 
Eventually, LO and SAF concluded a 
central agreement providing for a gen- 
eral wage increase of 8 per cent for men 
and 10 per cent for women (or 25 öre 
per hour if that was more, so as to 
pacify unions representing workers in 
industries with low wages). Groups 
with less than a 20 per cent rise in 
earnings during the preceding year were 
to be entitled to additional increases to 
compensate for the lag. In some cases, 
even older types of lags or inequities 
were to be accepted as good cause for 
additional increases. The estimated rise 
in the price level resulting from the 
wage increase itself was placed at 3 per 
cent. If prices rose a minimum of 3 
per cent above this anticipated level, 
unions would be entitled, under a re- 
opening clause, to bargain for full wage 
compensation for the excess price rise. 
(Actually, the reopening clause was of 
only theoretical importance.) 
Permissible wage increases beyond thé 
general 8 and 10 per cent were subject 
to bargaining between the various LO 
and SAF affiliates. This enabled the 
parties to show a certain amount of 
tacit understanding for each other’s 
problems. Nevertheless, in some cases 
the negotiating committees washed their 
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Fands of the central agreement, thus 
compziling the executive committee of 
their union to sign an agreement against 
ics will and against a probable or mani-- 
fast (by ballot) majority of union mem- 
kers. The greatest difficulty was ex- 
Ferienced in the Paper Workers Union, 
since profits in this export industry were 
extraordinarily high. In this instance, 
LO had to use its strongest statutory 
veapons, threatening to withhold all 
moral and financial support in case of 
scrike.* 

Economic policy and world economic 
developments in 1952 created a sizable 
reduction in employment in some in- 
dustries. Severe unemployment was 
avoided (and held to an increase of less 
tian one per cent among LO members) 
owing to a rapid movement of workers 
to otker industries and government con- 


.tracts for the most heavily affected in- 


dustry, textiles. 


Fesirictive wage policy for 1953-54 


The wage policy recommendation 
issued by the Representative Body of 
LO in September 1952 stated that the 
prevailing situation did not permit anv 
major wage increase for 1953. Instead 
o? demanding general increases, unions 
were advised to concentrate on improve- 
ments limited to special cases and 
g-oups, as for example women work- 
ers, night-shift workers, and so on. A 
restrictive wage policy, the statement 
continued, would ‘strengthen hopes for 
pzice reductions. It was also felt that 
foreign trade should not be impeded 
through increases in labor costs. 

The general LO recommendation this 
time was in accordance with the pre- 

T The normal weekly LO contribution to a 
striking union—now 18 kronor—amounted in 
1€52-55 to 12 kronor per member involved, 
ot about one fourth of the usual strike bene- 
fits paid out, these in turn running around 
one fourth of the ordinary 48-hour earnings 


(220 kronor ir. 1956) of a male worker in 
manufecturing industry. 
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vailing situation in the Jabor market 
and was thus generally followed’ by: 
member unions. Only in the food-proc- 
essing industries, where relative wages 
had decreased very rapidly, was there a 
one-month strike, supported by LO in 
spite of its general recommendation, and 
as a result 25,000 workers received a 
3 per cent increase. 

Wage restraints were continued in 
1954 on recommendation of LO, al- 
though less sharply than in 1953. In 
the course of the year, inflationary pres- 
sures intensified, while at the same time 
wage disparities, which had had two 
years to grow, made themselves notice- 
able. These factors created a situation 
ripe for another “wage explosion.” The 
government, therefore, expressly recom- 
mended to the unions that wage in- 
creases be kept within the narrow limits 
provided by the economic forecast and 
budgetary estimates for the ensuing 
year, and “threatened” to recoup ex- 
cessive wage increases in one way or 
another. Just as in 1952, LO explained 
in Parliament through its president that 
it was psychologically impossible to fol- 
low the government’s recommendation; 
the unions had been held back for two 
years and now had to have a round of 
“freer” bargaining. 


Wage setilements in 1955: uneven high 
increases 


The SAF sought to use the govern- 
ment’s recommendation as a bargaining 
weapon to bolster its “line of defense” 
for the year: no wage increase in excess 
of 3 per cent. Some unions, for exam- 
ple the Metalworkers with their rapid 
wage drift, accepted new agreements on 
this basis. But the Paper Workers Un- 
ion, with lagging wages, huge profits, and 
unpleasant memories of 1952, threat- 
ened to strike for much higher wages. 
The SAF countered with a warning of 
a lockout to affect practically all manu- 
facturing industries, including those in 
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which new contracts had already been 
signed. Its strategy was apparently 
based on the hope that these other un- 
ions would put pressure on the Paper 
Workers to bring about a settlement.® 
After the government convened a spe- 
cial conciliation commission, the facili- 
ties of the normal conciliation ma- 
chinery of course having already been 
exhausted, the parties accepted an ex- 
tension of the legal one-week cooling-off 
period. Subsequently, a new agreement 
providing for a 7 per cent increase was 
signed. Meanwhile, the 3 per cent de- 
fense line had been breached in several 
other cases. It is possible, as some ob- 
servers have held, that the risk of a ma- 
jor shutdown of Swedish industry in the 
final analysis put more pressure on em- 
ployers than on the workers. 

In most industries, wages of white- 
collar workers are usually set in negotia- 
tions on a firm-by-firm basis, with rep- 
resentatives of the national employer 
and TCO organizations participating. 
Ordinarily, these negotiations, steered 
in some cases by a centrally negotiated 
recommendation, have been secondary 
in importance to the patterns set by 
the unions affiliated with LO. In 1955, 
TCO unions, however, obtained a gen- 
eral wage increase of at least 7 per cent 
in several leading firms and thereby set 
the floor or minimum pattern for white- 
collar workers in all industry. 

Maintaining that the wage increase 
had been “too high,” the Minister of 
Finance prepared legislation for forced 
savings to reduce consumer demand by 
2 per cent. LO supported the legisla- 
tive proposal, although the LO Secre- 
tariat expressed the view that a pur- 
chase tax would have been a wiser 
measure. But because strong political 
opposition developed, with even the La- 
bor party’s coalition partner in the gov- 

8 Swedish law permits sympathy strikes and 


lockouts, although other work stoppages are 
forbidden while a valid agreement is in force. 
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ernment, the Agrarian party, dissenting, 
the government decided instead to raise 
the tax on business profits, intensify 
credit restrictions, and increase the in- 
terest rate. 


Master agreement for 1956 


These measures, however, could not 
check the boom rapidly enough. The 
shortage of labor and the wage drift 
continued undiminished. It was feared, 
therefore, especially in view of the un- 
evenness of the 1955 wage settlements, 
including the relatively high wage in- 
crease for white-collar workers, that a 
general wage race between all groups 
would develop in 1956. To avoid such 
a race, the LO, TCO, and SAF together 
negotiated virtually one collective agree- 
ment for the entire economy, providing 
an increase of 3.7 per cent (or 16 öre 
per hour, whichever was higher) for all 
groups of manual workers. This in- 
crease was calculated to average out, at 
4 per cent—a figure which was applied 
to the TCO unions since they do not 
adhere to the “solidaristic” wage policy. 

The parties did not provide for 
adjustments in the interindustry wage 
structure; : only internal adjustments 
within the groups and industries cov- 
ered by the various ordinary collective 
agreements were permitted. Interindus- 
try distortions were thus left to grow. 


THE Discussion over Wace Portcy 


The dilemma of wage policy under 
full employment conditions, illustrated 
in this survey of postwar trends in 
Sweden, was clearly stated in a report 
to the 1951 Convention of LO.” If we 
abolish the inflationary level of effec- 


9 Swedish Trade Union Federation, Trade 
Unions and Full Employment (English edi- 
tion 1953). This report was prepared by a 
committee appointed by the Secretariat of 
LO (following demands expressed at the LO 
Convention in 1946) .in co-operation with the 
LO Research Department. 
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tive demand, private enterprise will not 
automatically create full employment 
everywhere. Islands of unemployment 
will tend to appear. If, however, the 
inflationary pressure is not reduced, 
then all sorts of distortions will appear 
in the economy (because of the uneven 
possibilities of control), and wages will 
be forced upwards despite trade union 
wage restraint and responsibility. The 
wage drift in some sectors, together 
with high entrepreneurial profits, will 
soon provoke a wage. race which, in 
turn, will develop into a destructive 
race between wages and prices. 

The report indicated a solution of 
the dilemma. Excessive demand must 
be substantially reduced by general 
monetary and preferably fiscal means. 
The tendencies toward unemployment, 
which are to be expected in a balanced 
sconomy, should be combated not by 
restoring the general level of demand 
but instead by strictly local measures. 
First and foremost, these should stimu- 
late a voluntary reallocation of labor, 
antrepreneurship, and production in a 
way that would eliminate the islands of 
anemployment very rapidly—preferably - 
defore they appear as real deviations 
?rom full employment. 

In this more deflationary type of 
‘ull employment, the report continued, 
zrade unions would not be forced into 
an inflationary wage policy; this is, 
owever, no guarantee that trade un- 
ons will refrain from exerting an infla- 
zionary influence. The unions have their 
awn responsibility, as well. On the þa- 
sis of the principle of solidarity, wage 
‘lifferentials should reflect as much as 
>ossible the differences in the content of 
zhe job, not the differences in businéss 
conditions between various industries. 
An equitable wage structure is just as 
necessary a precondition to noninflation- 
ary wage movements as a reasonable, 
nonprovocative division of the national 
“ncome between wages and profits. (The 
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report realized that the ultimate proof 
of the equitableness of a wage structure 
is the possibility of obtaining workers 
willing to fill the available jobs—pro- 
vided that there is free entry into all 
trades and: that effective measures are 
taken to facilitate labor mobility.) 

To promote these aims, according to 
the report, a greater degree of co-ordi- 
nation in wage policy is needed. In 
Sweden, such co-ordination should be 
based essentially on LO’s moral au- 
thority and guidance and on the alloca- 
tion of LO’s economic resources so as 
to benefit the groups most in need of 
support. The report recommended the 
establishment of a central Wage Policy 
Council responsible for annually investi- 
gating wage problems and advising the 
LO Secretariat. The Secretariat sup- 
ported this recommendation and the 
1951 LO Convention decided accord- 
ingly. 


Recent attitudes of the labor market 
organizations 


However, the LO Secretariat and its 
Wage Policy Council, composed of a 
few leaders of affiliated unions and high 
LO officials, have proceeded very cau- 
tiously. Far-reaching measures like the’ 
Dutch general system of job evalua- 
tion were already rejected in the origi- 
nal report in 1951. The terms of mas- 
ter wage agreements have been kept 
rather simple. On the other hand, LO 
representatives participating in the vari- 
ous negotiations of affiliated unions have 
continued to exert an important influ- 
ence which is not always apparent on 
the surface. -Compromises between pre- 
vailing market forces (economic and 
psychological) and the “solidaristic’”’ 
wage ideals have been preferred to de- 
tailed applications of rigid principles. 

The experience with the very crude 
type of co-ordinated wage policy used 
in 1956 has caused top union leaders, 
including Arne Geijer, newly elected 
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LO president, to stress that co-ordina- 
tion of wage policy, though necessary, 
should also be more differentiated. This 
position was endorsed by the 1956 LO 
Convention.*° 

In TCO circles the opinion has grown 


that white-collar workers have been fall- 


ing behind because of their acceptance 
of a policy of wage restraints, since such 
a policy is in most instances more ef- 
fectively implemented for them than for 
manual workers. Currently (October 
1956), TCO has gone on record against 
any wage co-ordination for the follow- 
ing year. Leaders of TCO have fre- 
quently stressed the need for a more 
restrictive economic policy as a condi- 
tion for wage stability. 

Leaders of the employers’ associations 
often speak out against what they re- 


10 In November 1956, the Representative 
Body of LO recommended to the unions that 
they concentrate their efforts on low-wage and 
lagging groups (women in particular were 
mentioned) because the margin for an increase 
of real wages in 1957 would be very limited. 
It was indicated that LO Secretariat should 
influence the initial wage demands of the un- 
ions, so. as to prevent competitive bargaining, 
which could nullify the recommendation, as 
happened in 1948. In a meeting with the 
presidents of the affiliated unions, the LO 
president advised them, therefore, that wage 
proposals for 1957 should not exceed, on the 
average, 5 per cent or 25 öre (which in effect 
would mean 7 per cent for women). Except 
in a few special cases the unions have shown 
a high degree of compliance with this advice. 
One big exception, supported by LO, is the 
case of state employees, where wage drift is 
negligible. Because of their lagging wage level 
they negotiated an agreement with the gov- 
ernment (in December) giving them adjust- 
ments amounting to an average of 7 per cent 
plus a promise that they would be granted an 
additional increase similar to the wage in- 
creases forthcoming in the present wage round 
of private industry. Here the outcome is as 
yet unknown. After a long initial deadlock 
some sort of new centralization of negotiations 
seems inevitable. Whether this will result in 
a settlement of a rigid or flexible, a simple or 
differentiated, type cannot be foreseen as this 
article goes to press (end of January 1957). 
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gard as a too simplified application of 
the unions’ “solidaristic” demands for 


wage leveling. They are apt to stress. 


either the need for more attention to 
prevailing business conditions from case 
to case or else the need for a greater 


and more systematic differentiation of. 


wages. Full employment seems to have 
stimulated interest in more refined 
methods of wage payments (motion- 
time measurement and job evaluation), 
thus promoting the aim of differentia- 
tion and at the same time creating 
greater stability and resistance against 
the wage drift. l 


Preventing inflation under full employ- 
ment: whose responsibility? 


During the entire period here sur- 
veyed there has been a running discus- 
sion between union economists and the 


successive Ministers of Finance in the — 


government, with union leaders often 
occupying an intermediary position, 
over the allocation and division of re- 
sponsibility in accomplishing the diffi- 
cult task of preventing inflation under 
fullemployment. Already in the 1940’s, 
the LO Research Department warned 
against wage-price explosions to be ex- 
pected if too heavy reliance were placed 
on wage restraints and wage freezing. 
The government gradually but explicitly 
has been changing its policy in the di- 
rection of the anti-inflationary measures 
recommended in the 1951 LO Report. 
- In recent debates the idea has been ad- 
vanced that workers would accept the 
reinvestment of a greater part of the 
revenues of production (in place of 
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higher cash wages) if unions were to 
receive some form of “codetermination” 
over this capital. However, this pro- 
posal does not contribute very much to 
a solution of the stability problem, 
since it really deals more with the ques- 
tion—-important as it is—of capital ac- 
cumulation and expansion. Current 
preparations for an improvement of the 
old-age security system (implying anti- 
inflationary savings in the form of huge 
insurance funds in the hands of the 
government, the employers, or the la- 
bor market organizations), investiga- 
tions into methods for operating a pos- 
sible sales tax, and numerous proposals 


_ with regard to forced saving or stimu- 


lation of voluntary saving suggest al- 
ternative lines for attaining both eco- 
nomic stability and more room for capi- 
tal investments. 

All parties involved in wage policy 
share one common view: wage policy 
should remain a matter for the organi- 
zations concerned, to be settled in a 
not-too-centralized fashion. The state 
should confine itself to advising the top 
organizations of employers and labor 
and to creating the best possible eco- 
nomic environment for a noninflationary 
wage policy. Since dissenting groups 
are placed in a very difficult bargaining 
position, the central employer and labor 
bodies will probably be at least as ca- 
pabls in the future as they have been in 
the past of exerting a strong influence 
on tae policies of their affiliated organi- 
zations to attain the not easily defined 
objectives of a rational wage structure 
and rational wage development. 


Postwar Wage Determination in the Netherlands 


By Joun P. WINDMULLER * 


Abstract: Out of the confusion of the occupation period, a bipartite body, the 
Foundation of Labor, was constituted with representatives of top employers’ as- 
sociations and trade union federations. Wage questions are dealt with by a 
board, created by a government decree of 1945; the Foundation acts in an ad- 
visory capacity and has great influence on policy. -The author discusses the or- 
ganization and powers of these agencies, their relation to the government, the 
objectives of trade union policy, and wage factors and wage movements. The 
stability of the wage structure in the Netherlands is credited in large measure to 
the great restraint and sense of responsibility shown by the unions~—Ed. 


fb liberation of the Netherlands 
in May 1945 from five years of 
Draconian German rule and occupation 
marked the end of one of the most 
destructive periods in the modern his- 
tory of the Dutch nation. Railroads, 
canals, dikes, roads, factories, mines, 
and other necessities of a twentieth- 
century economy were left in a state 
which in most cases required complete 
rebuilding. The shortage of capital and 
skilled labor, the disruption of the 
means of transportation and communi- 
cations, the plunder of capital and of 
consumer goods, the scarcity of the most 
essential foodstuffs, the large national 
debt, and the inflated currency required 
the establishment of tight economic con- 
trols over prices, wages, rents, and the 
labor market. 


*I am grateful to Professor M. G. Leven- 
bach of the University of Amsterdam and to 
my colleague, Professor Robert Raimon, for 
reading the manusctipt ard for a number of 
_ important suggestions. 

1 For a summary of economic and social 
conditions in the Netherlands during and im- 
mediately after the German occupation see 
N. W. Posthumus (Ed.), The Netherlands 
During German Occupation, THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 245 (May 1946). 


THE FOUNDATION OF LABOR 


In full awareness of the chaotic situa- 
tion that would exist after liberation, 
the Netherlands government in exile in 
London and the underground employer 
and trade union groups had set to 
work long before the German capitula- 
tion to draft the measures that were to 
govern the process of social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade unions had been dis- 
solved one after another in the course 
of the German occupation, but consul- 
tations between them proceeded clan- 
destinely in an atmosphere more cordial 
and harmonious than had prevailed in 
the years of freedom before the war. 
In part, this new relationship of trust 
and good will, which later also charac- 
terized much of the postwar period, de- 
veloped out of common privation and 
hardship. In part, also, it was the di- 
rect outcome of the refusal by the em- 
ployers’ associations to deal with the 
“Labor Front” established by the oc- 
cupation authorities to replace the dis- 
solved bona fide labor organizations. 
Because of their stand, the employers’ 
associations were also declared illegal, 


John P. Windmuller, Ph.D., Ithaca, New York, is Associate Professor and Co-ordinator 
of the Institute of International Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 
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and gained great respect in the eyes of 
underground union leaders.? 

The secret labor-management discus- 
sions resulted in a decision to establish 
as soon as the invader had departed a 
bipartite body, the Foundation of La- 
bor, in which the country’s major em- 
ployer and Jabor groups were to be rep- 
resented. The principal purposes of 


the Foundation, as then envisaged, con- 


sisted of (a) improving labor-manage- 
ment relations through organized co-op- 
eration between employers and workers, 
(6) representing industry’s viewpoint in 
governmental bodies and before the pub- 
lic, (c) promoting the development of 
collective bargaining, and (d) further- 
ing the adoption of standard economic 
and working conditions in industry. The 
Foundation began its work in May 1945, 
having been constituted at that time by 
the top employer associations in- indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture, and by 
the three bona fide trade union federa- 
tions. Its activities, especially in the 
field of wage policy, will be reviewed 
below.’ 


Tue TRADE UNION STRUCTURE 


. The traditional division of all facets 
of Dutch society’ along ideological and 
denominational lines was only slightly 
affected by the. upheaval of- the war. 
' There are three major trade union fed- 
erations. (or four, if one includes, the 
Communist Eenheidsvakcentrale which 


is recognized neither by government, 


nor the employer associations, nor the 


other labor federations): the nonde- 


nominational Netherlands Federation of 
Trade Unions (NVV, Nederlands Ver- 


2 E. Kupers, “Labor and Employer Organi- 
zations [in the Netherlands],” THE ANNALS, 
Vol. 245 (May 1946), pp. 62-69. 

3 For a description of the activities of the 


Foundation see C. Westrate, “Industrial Peace ~ 


in the Netherlands,” Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review, Vol. 6, No. 1 (October 1952), 
pp. 88-93. 
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i 
bond van Vakverenigingen), the Catho- 
lic Workers Movement (KAB, Neder- 
landse Katholieke Arbeidersbeweging), 
and the Protestant Labor Federation 
(CNV, Christelijk Nationaal Vakver- 
bond). 

In the early years of the rise of the 
trade union movement, anarchists, syn- 
dicalists, and various Socialist groups 
fougat for conirol of the nondenomina- 
tione] unions. Out of these internal 
struggles that wing of socialism emerged 
victorious which talked the’ language of 
radicalism but in reality supported re- 
form measures through parliamentary 
political action. As a Socialist-domi- 
nated and anticlerical organization, the 
NVV, created in 1906, could gain ac- 
ceptance neither from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, centered mainly in the South 
of the Netherlands, nor from the Cal- 
vinist Protestants of the North. Rerum 
Novarum (1891), the encyclical of Leo 
XII on labor questions, provided the 
initial impetus, first for the Catholics 
and then for the Protestants, to estab- 
lish denominational trade unions which 
over the years grew into viable, firmly 
established federations. The NVV, how- 
ever, consistently remained the largest 
federation. In 1956, its membership ap- 
proached 5C0,C00 with the KAB count- 
ing about 350,000, and the CNV some 
200,000.* , 

In the 1930's, the NVV and the So- 
cial Democratic Labor party (later sim- 
ply Labor party) began to shed their 
official Marxist tenets in the hope of 
broadening the base of the party. This 
undertaking continued into the war and 
early postwar years with the objective 
of making the Labor party (and the 
NVV) acceptable to individual Catho- 
lics and Protestants. A real effort to 
merge the trade union federations, simi- 
lar to that which developed in Italy, 

t Data on membership are from the Centraal 


Buresu voor de Statistiek, Omvang der. Vak- 
beweging in Nederland, various dates. 
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Austria, and Germany after the war, 
was not seriously attempted. A Pas- 
toral Letter promulgated by the Nether- 
lands Catholic. bishops in 1946 pro- 
hibited Catholic workers from joining 
the NVV on the ground that, despite 
programmatic changes, the NVV and its 
affiliated unions still remained Socialist 
and materialistic organizations, This 
edict was reaffirmed in 1954, and the 
Protestant trade union federation re- 
corded its agreement with the stand of 
the Catholic Church. Consequently, in- 
terunion harmony was somewhat im- 
paired after 1954, yet the co-operation 
between the.three federations on eco- 
nomic issues continued substantially un- 
changed. It may seem paradoxical that 
the effort to break through religious 
lines turned out to be somewhat more 
successful on the political than on. the 
trade union side. A number of Catho- 
lics are now occupying positions of re- 
sponsibility in the Labor party, includ- 
ing some seats in Parliament, while 
membership in the NVV, which unques- 
tionably maintains close ties with the 
Labor party, may be assumed only at 
the risk of refusal of the Holy Sacra- 
ments. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Confronting the three trade union fed- 
erations are three employer associations, 
also organized along ideological and sec- 
tarian lines. In contrast, however, to 
the trade union side, where the com- 
bined membership of the two denomi- 
national federations exceeds that of 


the NVV-~a matter occasionally of no. 


slight importance—-the two denomina- 
tional employer associations are actu- 
ally quite small. The Protestant asso- 
ciation especially has a very small mem- 
bership, probably under 5 per cent of 
all employers, but it serves a purpose 
beyond representing Protestant patronal 
interests: it preserves the symmetry of 
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triangular employer representation vis- 
a-vis the three trade union groups. 
There is some duplication of member- 
ship, but most employers, about 80 per 
cent, belong to the liberal nondenomi- 
national association (CSWV, Centraal 
Sociaal Werkgevers-Verbond), which 
consequently can speak for Dutch em- 
ployers more authoritatively than the 
NVV can speak for the trade union 
movement. 


Law AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
WAGE CONTROLS 


The basic law which has furnished 
the legal foundation for the controlled 
wage policy of the postwar period is the 
Extraordinary Decree on Labor Rela- 
tions (BBA, Buitengewoon Besluit Ar- 
beidsverhoudingen) of October 1945.5 
This law, passed as an emergency meas- 
ure ostensibly for a limited time, is still 
in effect at this time (November 1956).® 
Its provisions restored the prewar stand-- 
ard work week of forty-eight hours for 
most industry, and required government 
approval of worker dismissals and vol- 
untary quits. 


Board of Government Counciliators 


Most importantly, the law framed a 
scheme for wage controls and estab- 
lished a Board of Government Concilia- 
tors (which should more properly be 
called a Wage Stabilization Board) * 


5 The 1945 law superseded a 1944 decree 
promulgated for the southern part of the 
country, which was liberated several months 
before the northern part. 

6 An English translation of this document is 
contained in International Labor Office, Legis- 
lative Series 1945, Netherlands 1, Decree to 
Issue the Extraordinary Employment Rela- 
tions Decree, 1945, Geneva, October—-Decem- 
ber 1946. 

*The Labor Relations Law -of 1923 first 
established the office of “Rijksbemiddelaar” 
(government conciliator), a part-time office 
for the purpose of mediating industrial dis- 
putes. Under the German occupation, the 
function of administering strict wage and 
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with power to (1) establish principles 
and rules of wage determination, (2) 
set specific wage rates, (3) approve, 
disapprove, or modify the terms of col- 
lective agreements, which are not valid 
without the Board’s approval, (4) ex- 
tend the provisions of collective agree- 
ments to parties “outside the bargaining 
unit,” (5) grant exceptions to estab- 
lished wage rates, and (6) obtain com- 
pliance with its regulations through 
court action. 


Limitations of the Board’s powers 


The powers of the Board, while com- 
prehensive, are limited in two important 
respects. In the first place, it operates 
within the framework of basic policy de- 
cisions taken by the Minister of Social 
Affairs: This limitation has meant much 
more than-a desire for administrative 
tidiness. As a member of the cabinet, 
the Minister is responsible to Parliament 
for matters within his jurisdiction, so 
that democratic checks exist at least 
potentially on arbitrary and capricious 
administration of wage controls. In 
actual practice, the origination of policy 
decisions has depended on the impor- 
tance of the question. Various levels of 
government—the cabinet as a whole, the 
. Minister of Social Affairs by himself, 
a sub-cabinet group (the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Wage and Price 


price controls was initially given to the gov- 
ernment conciliators (as a board), partly be- 
cause of a lack of other qualified individuals 
and partly because of fear that the alterna- 
tive would be'a German-controlled agency. 
Subsequently, the Germans set up their own 
scheme anyway. After liberation, the Board 
of Government: Conciliators again became the 
administrative body supervising the system of 
wage controls. See M. G. Levenbach, “Col- 
lective Bargaining and Government Wage 
Regulation in the Netherlands,’ Modern Law 
Review, October 1953, pp. 453-55; R. J. 
Erdbrink, “30 Jaren Rijksbemiddelaars,” Eco- 
nomisch-Statische Berichten, No. 1936 (July 
14, 1954). 
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Policy), and the Board of Government 
Conciliators—participate at various 
times in the process of policy making. 
Administration of policy has been en- 
trusted entirely to the Board, so that 
in matters of implementation and in-` 
terpretation the Board has frequently 
served as a buffer for the government, 
as Professor Levenbach, a member of 
the Board, has pointed out.’ 

The Board’s discretion is limited in < 
the second place by the statutory re- 
quirement that it must obtain the ad- 
vice and opinion of the Foundation of 
Labor “concerning matters of more gen- 
eral importance.” Conceivably this pro- 
vision could have been handled as a 
mere formality, but in fact it has been 
taken so seriously that the Foundation 
has become “the heart of the system.” ° 
In its own environment, the system of 
unilateral government authority, tem- 
pered by the advisory power of a top 
labor-management group, has proven a 
highly effective alternative to the tri- 
partite situation developed in the United 
States during World War II and the 
Korean conflict. Among its features is 
the establishment of a series of buffers, 
or lines of defense, against inevitable 
and predictable attempts by industry 
and labor to push through established 
wage ceilings in a tight labor market. 
Under the customary procedure, for ex- 
ample, requests by the management and 
labor representatives of an enterprise for 
an exception from a prescribed wage 
rate or for greater flexibility are first 
scrutinized by representatives of labor 
and employers in the industry con- 
cerned. In the same or perhaps in al- 
ready whittled-down form, the request 
is then brought before the Wage Com- 
mittee of the Foundation of Labor, 


8 Levenbach, op. cit (note 7. supra), p. 457. 

9 Bert Zoeteweij, “National Wage Policy: the 
Experience of the Netherlands,” International 
Labour Review, Vol. 71, No. 2 (February 
1955), p. 152. 
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where representatives of the top em- 
ployer and trade union groups consider 
it, conciliate existing differences, if any, 
and pass it on to the Board with a 
recommendation based on the national 
interest as a whole. While the Board 
and the Foundation have tended to ap- 
ply similar standards and criteria, the 
Board has been further removed from 
the direct pressures of industry and la- 
bor than the Foundation. l 


Balance of power 


In case of serious conflict over impor- 
tant questions between Board and Foun- 
dation, the Foundation can, if need be, 
bypass the Board and attempt to deal di- 
rectly with the top levels of government. 
Moreover, the Foundation consists of the 
most powerful economic blocs in ‘the 
country, and each of its constituent 
groups maintains close relations with one 
or another of the major political parties.*° 


10 The direct influence of the Foundation as 
an advisory body to government was some- 
what reduced by the creation of the Nether- 
lands Social-Economic Council under the In- 
dustrial Organization Act of 1950. The Council 
is a tripartite body with fifteen representatives 
each from industry and labor plus fifteen in- 
dependent experts, appointed by the Crown. 
It differs from the Foundation not only in its 
tripartite character but also in being a public, 
not a private, body, created by law for the ex- 
press purpose of advising the government on 
broad and long-term questions of social and 
economic policy. Its establishment caused 
certain “jurisdictional” problems, notably be- 
tween the Council and the Foundation of La- 
bor. For a time, in fact, the continued exist- 
ence of the Foundation was in question, but it 
now appears that the essentially private na- 
ture of the Foundation, its usefulness as a 
meeting ground for management and labor, 
and the desire of the parties to retain it, all 
point toward a continuing, though perhaps 
somewhat diminished, role. Concerning the 
future administration of wage policy, a recent 
official recommendation by the Social-Eco- 
nomic Council favored the disestablishment of 
the Board of Government Conciliators and 
the creation, in its place, of a Tripartite Wage 
Board (Loonraad) which would function as 


t 
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But this does not mean that the Board 
has ever been a figurehead. Quite the 
contrary; the personal prestige of the 
individual Board members is very high, 
Board membership is carefully allocated 
to ensure representation from the ma- 
jor political and religious groups, and 
the Board itself maintains close rela- 
tions with the cabinet, especially with 
the Minister of Social Affairs. Aside 
from a few crises, as in 1953, such an 
admirable balance of power between the 
key groups has been achieved that no- 
body would willingly assume the re- 
sponsibility of upsetting the system by 
seriously threatening to withhold co-op- 
eration. If basic changes come about, 
they are likely to be the result of gen- 
eral agreement, not. of economic force . 
and coercion. 


OBJECTIVES OF UNION WAGE PoLIcyY 


Among the three trade union federa- 
tions there has been general agreement 
on the major objectives of postwar wage 
policy: ‘full employment, price stability, 
uninterrupted production, and a rational 
wage structure. Certain differences over 
the most efficacious methods to reach 
the objectives have from time to time’ 
arisen, but they have been of a minor 
character, at least until recently. These ` 
key objectives, of course, have been’ 
shared by government and employers, 
although not without occasional diver- ` 
gencies in view over ways and priorities. 


Full employment 


Trade unions have seen their foremost 
objective as the attainment and main- 
tenance of a full-employment economy. 


a standing committee of the Council. A sub- 
stantial minority of the Council, however, 
took exception to this recommendation, and 
the disposition of the issue is still uncertain. 
See Sociaal-Economische Raad, Advies inzake 
het vraagstuk van de toemkomstige loonpoli- 
tiek, Publikaties van der SER, No. 4 (1955), 
especially pp. 17-34. 
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To achieve it, they have been willing to 
accept stringent controls over wage bar- 
gaining and the wage structure—con- 
trols in whose establishment and ad- 
ministration they have been accorded 
an important role. Part of the reason 
for the unions’ single-minded concern 
with full employment must be sought 
in the experience of the prewar period. 
For example, by 1936 physical produc- 
tion in the Netherlands had decreased 
by 72 per cent from 1929, while unem- 


ployment had risen by 411 per cent. In- 


1936, also, fully one third of the mem- 
bership of the Netherlands Federation 
of Trade Unions was totally unem- 
ployed, while a substantial percentage 
was only partially employed. An ag- 
gressive wage policy in the postwar pe- 
riod, the unions feared, might contribute 
to a repetition of the economic situation 
of the 1930’s. In any case, the unions 
have had no. desire. to assume responsi- 
bility for raising the price level beyond 
the point which enables Dutch industry 
to compete successfully in international 
markets, especially in hard-currency 
countries, with consequent adverse ef- 
fects on employment. i: 
Furthermore, because of a rapidly in- 
creasing population, Dutch trade unions 
have been forced to contend with a 
steadily rising labor force for which 
jobs must be found. This ever more 
serious problem of overpopulation is a 
result of possibly the highest birth rate 
in Western Europe (22:4 per 1,000) 
and of perhaps the world’s lowest death 
rate (under 8 per 1,000). Planned 
programs of increased industrialization, 
vast land reclamation projects, and gov- 
ernment sponsored emigration have been 
organized to cope with overpopulation, 
but there is no question that wage policy 
has also been enlisted in the struggle: 
Under all these circumstances, the 


11 Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen, 
Information Bulletin, No. 19 (October 1952), 
p. 11. , 
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striving for full employment has been 
decidedly successful. Despite a rapid 
increase in the number of people gain- 
fully employed, unemployment since 
1948 has exceeded 3 per cent in only 
one year, 1952, and has remained be- 
low 2 per cent since 1954.12? This is 
one of the best records in Western Eu- 
rope. 


Low price levet 


To achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment in an economy which depends as 
heavily on international trade as the 
Netherlands, the preservation of a. low 
price level has been deemed imperative. 
Dutch unions, more than their counter- 
parts in most other countries, have been 
forced to recognize the relevance of the 
balance of payments to wage settle- 
ments, and they have’ generally re- 
framed from making demands which 
according to their economic advisers 
and those of the government would lead 
to price increases and consequent de- 
creases in exports. A stable price level 
has also eased the burden on trade un- 
ion leaders to keep in check rank-and- 


file pressure for higher wages based on 


cost-of-living arguments. On balance, 
Dutch unions have seen no net advan- 
tage in oppcsing or even retarding meas- 
ures to increase productivity, provided 
that the government possessed, and if 
necessary would exercise, powers to 
remedy any unemployment effects of 
higher productivity, and provided also 
that increased per capita output would 
be reflected in a rising standard of 
living. | 

The objective of low price levels has 
had to be balanced against the goal of 
economic co-operation and eventual eco- 
nomic union with the other two partners 
in Benelux whose price and wage levels 


12 Internatzonal Labour Review, Vol. 74, 
No. 35 (September 1956), Statistical Supple- 
ment, p. 83. 
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in the postwar period have exceeded 
those of the Netherlands quite consist- 
ently. In this connection it is signifi- 
cant that Belgian demands for higher 
Dutch price and wage levels have been 
received far more sympathetically by 
the employers than by the trade un- 
ions. Employers have seen in the pres- 
sures from across the southern border 
a welcome opportunity for loosening 
the restrictive ties of economic controls, 
especially on prices. The unions, on 
the other hand, especially the NVV, 
have been less willing to trade the sys- 
tem of centralized wage controls for 
selective wage increases in ‘favorably 
situated industries. 


Freedom from strikes 


Among the factors which at the end 
of the war led to the establishment of 
the Foundation of Labor was the be- 
lief, shared by employers and trade un- 
ions, that economic recovery could pro- 
ceed only under conditions of industrial 
peace and stability. A centralized wage 
_ policy, capable of assuring a social mini- 
mum wage and of removing wage in- 
equities, was therefore considered by the 
trade unions a sine qua non of a strike- 
free labor-management relationship. 


18 Commenting on the slowly decreasing 
wage differentials within Benelux, Michael 
Hoffman wrote in the New York Times on 
June 17, 1956: “The last major obstacle to 
full economic union among Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands has been overcome. 
This is, or was, the difference in wages, which 
are high in Belgium and low in the Nether- 
lands. ... As recently as 1952, Dutch wages 
in industry were little more than half those 
in Belgium, when converted at the current 
rate of exchange. Now they are somewhere 
between two-thirds and three-quarters, de- 
pending on how the calculation is made... . 
Somewhere between the relative levels of 1952 
and 1956, an invisible and incalculable line 
was crossed and wage disparities ceased to be 
a cause of disequilibrium between the two 
economies.” 
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The achievements have been impres- 
sive. Although the Netherlands was not 
a strike-prone country before the war, 
the postwar record is possibly unique. 
With the exception of 1946, which was 
in many respects anything but normal, 
not a single postwar year has witnessed 
more than 300,000 man-days of work 
lost because of labor disputes. In 1951, 
according to estimates of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, man-days lost be- 
cause of strikes, as a percentage of man- 
days worked, amounted 'to 0.01. In 
1952, this percentage was cut in half, 
0.005, an amazingly low figure for a 
democratic country which, despite se- 
vere economic problems, has taken pride 
in maintaining the right to strike." 

While a substantial share of the credit 
for this accomplishment must go to the 
system of institutionalized labor-man- 
agement consultation and co-operation 
within the Foundation of Labor and to 
the introduction of a centralized wage 
policy, it should be recalled that about 
half of the organized workers in the 
Netherlands belong to Catholic and 
Protestant trade unions which have his- 
torically followed a policy of striking 
only in extreme circumstances. More- 
over, it is reasonable to assume that, on 
the nondenominational side of the trade 
union movement, the .increasing tend- 
ency toward centralization in decision 


14 Data from Centraal Bureau voor de Sta- 
tistiek, Statistiek der Werkstakingen en Uits- 
sluitingen, 1952. Up-to-date comparable fig- 
ures for other countries in Western Europe 
were not available. See, however, Arthur M. 
Ross and Donald Irwin, “Strike Experience in 
Five Countries, 1927-1957: An Interpretation,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 
4, No. 3 (April 1951), especially Table V. If 
the data are comparable, which is doubtful, 
United States figures are much higher. For 
1950 and 1951, U. S. percentages were 0.44 
and 0,23, respectively, that is, about forty 
times as high--U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 79, No. 
6 (June 1956), p. 761. - 
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making and authority at the federation 
level has also contributed to the low 
strike frequency. a 


Rational wage structure 


Finally, trade union wage policy has 
striven for the attainment of a rational 
wage structure based, at the bottom, on 
a social minimum wage and supporting 
differentials principally by. reference to 
differences in skills, living costs, and in- 
dividual output. The meaning of these 
factors is discussed below. Here it 
should be pointed out that the really 


striking aspect of the content of union. 


wage policy lies in those factors which 
are either omitted or considered sec- 
ondary to the wage structure, to wit, 
profits and ability to pay of the industry 
(or firm), historical differentials (indus- 
try, area, or occupational), productivity 
of the industry (or firm), and changes 
in the demand for and supply of labor 
to the industry (or firm). ‘This does 
not mean that these elements have been 
considered entirely irrelevant by the 
Foundation of Labor and the Board of 
Government Conciliators. It would be 
impossible completely to ignore them in 
determining the national wage struc- 
ture. But they have certainly not been 
of primary importance—a fact attribut- 
able partly to union efforts to eliminate 
the irrationalities of the prewar period, 
partly to centralized collective bargain- 
ing, and partly to equalitarian tenden- 
cies. 


WacE FACTORS AND MOVEMENTS 


In September 1945, the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics calculated a minimum 
weekly budget sufficient to enable an 
unskilled worker to support a family of 
four in a large city. It included the 
cost of food (not difficult to compute 
since practically all basic food items 
were rationed), rent, taxes, and other 
essential components. This very mod- 
est budget of f 34.52, raised to f 35.00 
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so as to provide a margin of safety, be- 
cam=2 the basic weekly wage of unskilled 
workers in large cities.1> In the stand- 
ard forty-eight-hour week, its hourly 
equivalent was 73 Dutch cents.1* This 
concept of the social minimum wage 
was held to be a living concept and as 
suck had to be capable of reflecting 
changes in living costs and national out- 
put. 

Space permits only a brief review of 
major wage movements.in the postwar 
period, but it is clear that changes in 
consumer prices have been the principal 
cause of national wage changes. Na- 
tional wage increases occurred in No- 
vember 1947, December 1949, and Sep- 
tember 19£0, each time as a result of 
price increases. ‘The price rise preced- 
ing zhe wage increase of September 1950 
follcwed on the heels of the outbreak of 
the Korean War. Continuing pressures 
on the Dutch economy in the winter of 
1950-51 led to the “consumption cut” 
of March 1951, when workers accepted 
a 5 Der cent wage increase in full knowl- 
edge that the government would be 
forced to let prices rise by 10 per cent. 
This propesed cut in real wages pre- 
sented the trade unions with an espe- 
cially difficult problem, for they felt 
that they could not officially sanction a 
precetermined decrease of an already 
low standard of living. They extricated 
themselves by verbally protesting the 
government’s proposal at the discussion 
stage, after which they proceeded to 
persuade their members to make the 


15 P, S, Peb. De Ontwikkeling van de Loon- 
vorn:ing, 2d ed. (Alpen a. d. Rijn: Samson, 
1952), pp. 21 ff. 

16 In 1945 the Dutch guilder (f) corre- 
sponded to about 37% American cents. Al- 
lowance showd be made for differences in 
purchasing power and living standards, but a 
simpe arithmetical conversion of the social 
minimum wage results in approximately $13.00 
per week, Following the currency devaluation 
of 1949, the guilder reached its present level 
of about 26% cents. 
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sacrifice. Subsequently, the unions suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a small one-time 
payment because the real wage cut had 
turned out to be slightly higher than 5 
per cent (November 1951). Restora- 
tion of the former ‘wage-price ratio had 
to wait until January 1954, all in all a 
remarkable demonstration of the Dutch 
worker’s willingness to lower his stand- 
ard of living and even his share in the 
national income for almost three years. 

Generally favorable economic progress 
has led the unions in the past few years 
to shift the emphasis in the argumenta- 
tion for wage increases from cost of liv- 
ing to rising productivity and to the 
steady increase in the national income. 
In September 1954, they succeeded in 
obtaining a 6 per cent wage increase 
based principally on the “rising pros- 
perity” argument. In the fall of 1955 
an increase of 3 per cent of the wage 
bill was permitted for the purpose of 
providing more fringe benefits, particu- 
larly more paid holidays. Subsequently, 
in March 1956, a 3 per cent retroactive 
payment on 1955 wages was allowed, 
plus an additional increase of up to 6 
per cent, depending on an industry’s 
ability to absorb higher wages within 
the confines of a maximum 3 per cent 
price increase. This latest wage round 
also marked a departure from past wage 
movements by permitting differential in- 
creases between industries. It was the 
outcome of a partially successful offen- 
sive by the denominational trade unions, 
together with the employers’ associa- 
tions, for greater flexibility of wages be- 
tween various industries—a trend which 
the NVV was unable to halt. 


Wage zones 


Wage determination in the Nether- 
lands has taken cognizance not only of 
changes in living costs over time but 
also of differences in living costs from 
place to place. Before the war, sub- 
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stantial wage differences existed from 
community to community. During the 
war, the German-supervised system of 
wage controls lessened and rationalized 
these differentials according to size of 
the community and corresponding varia- 
tions in consumer prices. On the as- 
sumption that variations in consumer 
prices continued to exist in the postwar 
period, chiefly in the rent component, 
postwar wage determination adapted the 
wartime scheme in somewhat simplified 
and modified form. Five classes of 
communities, or wage zones, were es- 
tablished, ranging from the largest in- 
dustrial and commercial metropolitan 
areas, like Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
(Wage Zone I), to the rural towns in 
the predominantly agricultural provinces 
(Wage Zone V). On an hourly basis, 
differences from zone to zone have gen- 
erally ranged from 2 to 3 cents, so that 


the maximum difference in standard 


rates between the highest and the low- 
est wage zone has generally not ex- 
ceeded 12 cents per ‘hour. In recent 
years, efforts have mounted to abandon 
the geographical differentials in the face 
of growing equalization in the cost of 
housing, which used to be chiefly re- 
sponsible for- cost-of-living differences. 
It is likely that these pressures will 
eventually result in the abandonment of 
the five-zone system. 


Skil differentials 


A further modification of the equali- 
tarian wage system has consisted of 
skill differentials. Prewar differentials 
between skilled and unskilled workers 
averaged, roughly, 25 per cent. In the 
immediate postwar period, agreement 
was reached in the Foundation of La- 
bor to reduce the differential to 20 per 
cent as an “acceptable and reasonable” 
figure, with half, or 10 per cent, for 
semiskilled workers.” Fear that wages 


17P_S, Pels, op. cit. (note 15 supra), p. 22. 
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in export industries would otherwise 
rise too high, and ethical and social 
considerations, specifically the equali- 
tarian objectives of the trade union fed- 
erations, seem to have weighed most 
heavily in the decision to narrow the 
differential. 

By 1946 it had become clear that 
wage controls could not be operated 
effectively with the relatively crude 
system of categories of skills. Under 
the auspices of the Foundation, and 
with the strong support of the Board 
of Government Conciliators, a national 
survey of job classification and job 
evaluation was undertaken, which sub- 
sequently resulted in the introduction 
of a standardized method of job evalua- 
tion.1® Whatever initial hesitation and 
opposition to the scheme existed within 
the ranks of the trade union movement 
—and tnquestionably there was some 
~~was overcome by the central trade 
union federations, which realized the 
potential importance of universal job 
evaluation in removing interindustry 
and intra-industry inequities, facilitat- 
ing the adoption of wage incentive sys- 
tems, potentially increasing the wages 
of certain highly skilled workers be- 
yond the 20 per cent limit, and, last 
but by no means least, furnishing the 
Foundation of Labor and the Board of 
Government Conciliators with an im- 
proved yardstick for administering a 
national wage policy. It is likely that 
more than 75 per cent of all industrial 

18 For a description of the system see 
Hoofdcommissie voor de Normalisatie in 
Nederland, Standardized Method of Job 
Evaluation, Vols..3,000 and 3,001 (The Hague, 
1953). See also Adriaan Vermeulen, Job 
Evaluation in the Netherlands, European 
Productivity Agency, Union Study No. 5. 
The concluding chapter of Lloyd G. Reynolds’ 
book on The Structure of Labor Markets 
(New York, 1951) contains a strong recom- 
mendation for the “extension of job evalua- 
tion techniques across industry lines to pro- 


vide a comprehensive ranking of jobs through- 
out the economy” (pp. 261 ff.). 
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jobs are now included in the standard- 
ized] method of job evaluation.’ 
Equal pay for equal work 


While job evaluation has had the ob- 
jective of promoting equal wage rates 


for comparable jobs, regardless of the 


incustry, firm, area, or other possible 
modifying factors, it has not yet gone 
so far as to eliminate differentials based 
on sex. A discussion in the Social-Eco- 
nomic Council, the Netherlands top ad- 
visory group on major social and eco- 
nomic problems, over the advisability 
of ratifying the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Convention brought out that “the NVV 
representatives . . . and the other mem- 
bers of the Social-Economic Council 
unanimously agreed that the principle 
of equal pay for equal work should be 
applied gradually and after interna- 
tional consultation, in order to prevent 
disequilibrium in international competi- 
tion.” 2° However, the views of the de- 
nominational trade unions on the im- 
portance of home and family and on the 
role of woman as wife and mother make 
it unlikely that the concept of equal pay 
for equal work will be extended in the 
foreseeable future to include the elimi- 
nation of sex differentials. 


Incentive schemes 


Almost concurrently with the intro- 
duction of job evaluation, incentive pay 
schemes came to the fore in the early 
postwar vears. While job evaluation 
sought to rationalize and equalize the 
wage structure, incentive systems had 


-the objective of stimulating production 


by rewarding special effort with differ- 
ential earnings. Because of a history 


19 Iņ connection with this point and with 
the general subject of Netherlands. wage policy, 
see Bert Zoeteweij, op. cit. (note 9 supra}. 

20 Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen, 
Information Bulletin, No. 32 (May 1955), pp. 
2-é. 
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of abuse in the prewar period, the in- ` 


troduction of incentives was surrounded 
by various safeguards, including a ceil- 
ing on extra earnings. Trade union 
participation in rate setting has aided 
in removing most workers’ suspicion of 
incentive schemes, while the opportunity 
for income beyond standard wage rates 
and the development of skill in rate set- 
ting have led to the removal of the ceil- 
ing and to increasing use of various 
group and individual incentive programs. 


SomE Mayor RESULTS 


The Netherlands wage structure has 
been one of the most stable in the world 
since the end of World War II. This 
stability of wage relationships, prede- 
termined at the conference table, has 
prevailed in respect to various types 
of differentials. For example, the ratio 


of skilled to unskilled standard (that | 


is, prescribed or government-ordered) 
hourly wage rates in November 1945 
was fixed at 120, meaning that hourly 
wage rates of skilled workers were to 
exceed those of unskilled workers by 20 
percentage points. Nine years later, in 
- October 1954, this ratio, then at 122, 
was still practically the same.™ There 
was no significant difference -in the 
ratios as between the five wage zones. 
Moreover, the most recent available fig- 
ures on average hourly earnings showed 
that the skilled-unskilled ratio for the 
country as a whole stood at 119, thus 
showing practically no difference from 


standard hourly rates.??_ Or, taking still 


21 For detailed data on standard hourly rates 
see P. S. Pels, op. cit. (note 15 supra), p. 31, 
and the more recent figures in Dr. Pels’s 
essay, “The Development of Collective Em- 
ployment Agreements in the Netherlands,” in 
Adolf Sturmthal (Ed.), Contemporary Collec- 
tive Bargaining in Seven Countries, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1957. 

22 Earnings data collected by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics appeared in Centraal 
Sociaal Werkgevers-Verbond, De Onderneming, 
Vol. 6, No. 19 (September 15, 1956), pp. 730- 
31. 
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another measure, standard hourly wage 
rates of skilled workers in large cities 
(Wage Zone I) rose by 69.8 per cent 
(from f 0.88 to f 1.26) from November 
1945 to October 1954, while standard 
hourly wage rates of unskilled workers 
in the same zone rose by 70.9 per cent 
(from f 0.73 to f 1.03) over the same 
period—a difference of less than two 
percentage points. As the Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1955 summarized 
the Dutch experience: 


The purely historical differences between 
high- and low-wage sectors have been 
largely eliminated; differentials have gener- 
ally narrowed and, at the same time, a 
more subtly differentiated structure based 
on the principle of “equal pay for equal 
work” has been introduced within [and be- 
tween] each industry.4 


Toward greater flexibility 


What some call the virtue of stability, 
others would term the evil of rigidity. 
While centralized wage determination 
was accepted by all parties concerned 
in the early postwar years as a pre- 
condition to economic recovery—and 
viewed by some of the parties as a de- 
sirable system in itself—-the return of 
more ordered economic circumstances 
has since about 1953 fostered demands 
for progressive “decontrols.” What 
employers’ associations and denomina- 
tional trade unions have demanded 
above all is the introduction of more 
wage flexibility between industries. 
Their combined pressure to include 
differences between industries as to 
profits, ability to pay, and productivity 


23 The possible objection that these figures 
are national averages, concealing larger dif- 
ferences within the various industries, cannot 
be rejected out of hand, but scattered: data on 
this point do not support the objection. See 
Economic Commission for Europe (UN), Eco- 
nomic Survey of Eurepe in 1955 (Geneva), 
pp. 154-55. 

24 Ibid., p. 156. 
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in the roster of wage criteria has been ` 


gaining ground, as the most recent 
round of wage increases demonstrated. 
It would be erroneous to conclude, 
however, that the objective of these 
groups is the return of free collective 
bargaining and the removal of govern- 
ment from the sphere of wage deter- 
mination. This may be true of some 
employers, but most proponents of 
greater flexibility concede the need for 
continued government supervision of 
the wage structure and wage trends. 
Their objective is the limited one of 
greater autonomy for the different in- 
dustries, and one of their main argu- 
ments cites the need for bringing about 
a closer relationship than exists at pres- 
ent between output and earnings. Their 
position rests on the two concepts of 
equity and incentive-——“equity” in the 
sense that workers are entitled to share 
more directly in higher productivity on 
an industry-by-industry basis, and “in- 
centive” in terms of their belief that 


a closer relationship between output,. 


profits, and wages will, in turn, stimu- 
late still higher productivity. The non- 
denominational NVV has thus far re- 
mained unconvinced. It maintains that 
the concept of “equal pay for equal 
work” is a socially more desirable ob- 
jective and in addition that, given the 
economic circumstances of the Nether- 
Jands, the government cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain full employment 
without ‘the instruments of centralized 
wage control. Until the outbreak of 
the Suez crisis, the trend was in the di- 
rection of more flexibility, favored by 
conditions of very full employment and 
a rising national income. 


Centralization 


A further result of the postwar sys- 
tem of wage determination has been the 
high degree of centralization of decision 
making in the central trade union fed- 
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erations and, to a somewhat lesser de- 
gree perhaps, in the central employer 
associations. This development is a di- 
rect result of a system which has ac- 
corded the labor federations a key role 
in a key institution, the Foundation of 
Labor. The Foundation has been the 
scene of centralized wage bargaining, 
with results subject of course to gov- 
ernment sanction. At the same time it 
has had a pewerful advisory role in the 
adjudication of the wage claims of the 
various industries over requests for wage 
rates below or above the national pat- 
tern, fringe benefits, incentive systems 
and rates, and so forth. It would lead 
too far afield here to appraise the ef- 
fects of centralization on relations be- 
tween the federations and the national 
unions and between the national unions 
and the individual worker, but the fol- 
lowing speculative observations may be 
cffered.> (1) Skillful distribution of 
seats on the governing bodies of the 
federations has mitigated internal ten- 
sions, although on the whole, as one 
would expect, the strong unions in 
profitable industries have been more 
inclined toward greater industrial au- 
tonomy than the weak unions in less 
profitable industries. (2) National un- 
ions Aave hed fewer opportunities than 
in the prewer period to demonstrate to 
their members the ability and power to 
obtain wage increases and other eco- 
nomic benefits through collective bar- 
gaining because major wage settlements 
are made centrally and are nationwide 
in application. Moreover, the prewar 
trade union benefit programs have been 
large'y incorporated into the postwar 
socia. insurance system. Unions have 
therefore been forced to expand their 
noneconomic programs, especially if we 


25 Local unions in the Netherlands, like local 
unions in most Western European countries, 
are structurally and functionally different from 
and less impcrtant than local unions in the 
United States. 
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include in this the limited form of 
codetermination gradually being intro- 
duced. 
membership has steadily increased, it is 
believed that the total figures hide a 
substantial turnover. This inflow-out- 
flow movement appears to have affected 
the NVV more than the denominational 
unions. It is, however, hardly surpris- 
ing that such problems have arisen un- 
der centralized wage controls. What is 
more important, and from-the American 
point of view more interesting, is the 
willingness of trade unions to support 
a centrally directed wage policy. 


Union restraint and responsibility 


Unquestionably, the Dutch unions 
have demonstrated a degree of restraint 


and responsibility in the postwar pe- 


riod for which there is no parallel in 
their previous history. In this, they 
have not stood alone, for the union 
movements of other Western European 
countries, always excluding of course 
the Communist-dominated federations 
in France and Italy, have generally 
shown an equal or almost equal sense 
of wage restraint.2° Some of the un- 
derlying factors have already been re- 
viewed. The labor-management rap- 
prochement during the occupation, the 
abandonment of the “class struggle,” 
the exigencies of economic recovery, and 
the institutional forum for the discus- 
sion of controversial questions provided 
by the Foundation of Labor have been 
of cardinal importance. 

Furthermore, the political parties 
which have in coalition governed the 
Netherlands since 1945 have all main- 
tained more or less close ties with the 


26 For a discussion of factors underlying 
general wage restraint in Western Europe since 
1945 see Leonora L. Stettner, “Wage Pres- 
sures and Inflation Controls in Western Eu- 
rope,’ Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 79, No. 6 
(June 1956), pp. 664-70. 


(3) While it is true that total ° 
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trade union movement. This has been 
true not only of the Labor party, which 
finds much of its political support in 
the NVV, but also of the denomina- 
tional political parties whose “left” 
wings have been composed of adher- 
ents or supporters of the denomina- 
tional trade union federations. . The 
trade unions have thus acquired a stake 
in government transcending anything in 
the prewar period. To preserve the 
stability of “their” government, they 
have been willing to enter into unwrit- 
ten understandings that they will con- 
duct a reasonable wage policy in return 
for effective government control over 
consumer prices, rents, and profits. 
There is a pervasive trade union con- 
fidence in the willingness of government 
to support a fair tax structure, to pro- 
vide honest price and wage statistics, 
and to include the trade unions in con- 
sultations on every major and most 
minor economic problems. 

Participation in economic planning 
has had the further effect of making 
trade unions more conscious than ever 
before of wage-price relationships. It is 
something of a paradox that on occa- 
sion the trade unions have been far 
more concerned than the employers over 
the effect of a wage increase on the 
general price level, and that the trade 
unions, far more than the employers, 
have been the defenders of a central- 
ized system of wage controls. But their 
attitude becomes understandable in the 
light of the overriding concern with full 
employment—~at the expense, if neces- 
sary, of wage maximization. 

Even then, of course, trade unions 
have not had an easy existence. A tre- 
mendous and largely successful educa- 
tional effort has had to be made to per- 
suade workers of the need for wage re- 
straints, higher productivity, incentive 
wages, job evaluation, and decreased 
differentials. Full employment and a 


Economic Growth and Government Wage Regulation: 
The Australan Problem 


By MARK PERLMAN 


Abstract: Australian industrial relations present peculiar features, owing to 
the fact that the Constitution of the country permits extensive federal interven- 
tion in this field. The result has been the creation of a system of governmental 
agencies and regulations which have had a checkered career and undergone many 


changes in the last fifty years. 


The latest reorganization occurred in 1956, when 


a statute was passed dividing responsibility and functions among three agencies, 
a Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, a Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and an Industrial Court. . The major problems facing these 


bodies are discussed —~Ed. 


HERE are several features of the 

long Australian experience with gov- 
ernmental regulation of industrial con- 
ditions which interest foreign observers. 
Principally they include (1) how the 
system tries to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs; (2) how the system erects a wage 
structure for Australian industry and 
trade; and (3) whether the system 
can successfully countervail inflationary 
changes in prices. 

This paper refers briefly to these 
usual queries, but on the whole is con- 
cerned. with post-World War II devel- 
opments. In it we trace the recent evo- 
lution of the arbitration law and sum- 
marize the reasons for its changes. We 
also refer to the overwhelming post- 
World War II problem of inflation, 
which even more than industrial war- 
fare? has plagued Australia. We con- 


1 For analyses of strikes and strike statistics 
see James W. Kuhn, “Grievance Machinery 
and Strikes in Australia,” Industrial and La- 
bor Relations Review, Vol. 8 (January 1955), 
pp. 169-76; Mark Perlman, “An Industrial 
Problem: Australia’s Longshoremen,” Labor 
Law Journal, Vol. 4 (July 1953), pp. 462-73, 
and Judges in Indusiry: A Study of Labour 
Arbitration in Australia (Melbourne: Mel- 


clude by putting both the problems of 
industrial dispute regulation and infla- 
tion in the context of what we regard 
as the major current issue, namely, the 
economic development and growth of 
Australia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL 
REGULATION 


Originally the major purpose of fed- 
eral intervention in the industrial rela- 
tions field was to prevent or settle 
strikes and lockouts. This goal was to 
be accomplished by expert determina- 
tion of “fair and equitable” standards 
of wages and working conditions. 

To understand the course of the Aus- 
tralian experience, however, it is neces- 
sary to consider four separate factors: 
(1) the basic enabling clause of the 
Australian Constitution which permits 


bourne University Press, 1954); Arthur M. 
Ross and Donald M. Irwin, “Strike Experi- 
ence in Five Countries, 1927-1947: An Inter- 
pretation,” Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Vol. 4 (April 1951), pp. 323-42, Vol. 6 
(April 1953), pp. 395-98. For reasons of 
brevity we must omit discussion of this in- 
teresting and important feature of postwar 
events. 


Mark Perlman, Ph.D., Baltimore, Maryland, is a member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy of The Johns Hopkins University. He is author of Judges in 
Indusiry: A Study of Labour Arbitration in Australia (1954). 
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federal intervention in the industrial re- 
lations field, (2) the nature and the 
scope of the program undertaken by 
the arbitration authorities, (3) the re- 
action of the Australian High Court to- 
ward the constitutionality of the pro- 
gram of the arbitration authorities, and 
(4) what the litigants themselves seemed 
to want, and how they attempted to give 
the arbitration authorities “guidance.” 


Australian experience with direct gov- | 


ernmental regulation of wages and 
working conditions actually antedates 
Federation (1901).° Arbitration was 
discussed at the two Constitutional Con- 
ventions (1891 and 1897—98), where it 
was decided that it would be wiser to 


put the governmental power not in the 


hands of a politics-minded Parliament 
but in the hands of an expert commis- 


sion which presumably would be free of 


political party pressure. Thus Section 
51 (XXXV) of the- Constitution au- 
thorizes Parliament to legislate for in- 
terstate trade in the industrial relations 
field only to the extent of creating a 
tribunal to conciliate and arbitrate la- 
bor disputes. Unlike the American 
Congress, the Australian Parliament, it~ 
self, may not pass laws dealing directly 
with wages, hours, or working condi- 
tions. In 1904 the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 


came into existence, for the purpose of - 


preventing and settling industrial dis- 
putes. To facilitate its mission it en- 
couraged the formation of unions and 
employers’ associations, with whose co- 
operation it tried to function. 


Henry. Bournes Higgins and the Ar bi- 
tration System 


The architect of the Arbitration Sys- 
tem was Henry Bournes Higgins. He 
drew up the original constitutional 
clause, framed- the original Arbitration 
Act (1904), and was from 1906 until 
shortly after World War I President of 


` authorities in their 
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the Arbitration Court. His views about 
industrial arbitration are beautifully 
axpressed in a series of court decisions, 
in a series of articles published under 


the title, A New Province for Law and 


Order? and finally in a little pamphlet 
privetely printed after he had left the 
Arbitration Court.* 

Justice Higgins sought to regulate all 
aspects of industrial. relations by pro- 
mulgating expertly determined Common 
Rules. These Common Rules ‘set forth 
the minimum standards for wages and 
working conditions for each interstate 
industry, and would inevitably tend to 
serve as guides for the state arbitration 
determination of 
relevant state policies. Thus Higgins 
tried to establish a rational approach to 
industrial relations; it is from his early 
decisions that the present system de- 
veloped. 


The Basic Wage 


He set a minimum wage in 1907 
which he believed sufficient to cover the 
bare necessities for a married man with 
family. Called the Basic Wage, the 
amount was to be the minimum paid 
to any workingman regardless of his 
skill or productivity. Added to this 
Basic Wage were differentials (called 
“margins’) for skill and other reasons, ` 
including productivity. Thus, in prac- 
tice, the wage rate for a particular 
occupation was determined by adding 
an appropriate “margin” to the Basic 
Wage. The size of the margin de- 
pended upcn the ability of the industry 
to pay, as well as whatever other fac- 
tors the Court thought relevant. 

The Basic Wage and the margins 
together constituted the actual wage 


2 Sydney: Workers’ Education Association, 
1922. 

3 The [Australian] Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. London: Pri- 
vate_y printed, 1925. 
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structure for all crafts. and skills, be- 
cause there was a historical tendency 
for employers to pay no more than the 
legally prescribed minima. 

After 1913 the Basic Wage was varied 
(first yearly, then quarterly by geo- 
graphic area) to adjust for changes in 
retail prices (cost of living). And from 
time to time the Basic Wage, itself, was 
recomputed to compensate for generally 
‘increased (and during the Depression 
generally decreased) living standards. 
The “margins” were not adjusted auto- 
matically and consequently tended to be 
dwarfed when the Basic Wage rose.* 

Besides developing a rational wage 
structure, Higgins sought to incorporate 
into the national system all the details 
of maximum hours provisions, provisions 
for amenities, occupational classifica- 
tions, and the like. He saw his role as 
that of an administrator of industrial 
relations, with the primary duty of de- 
fining standards. While, of course, he 
listened to the demands of the litigants 
and to their proposals, he did not feel 
bound by their views. His was the ulti- 
mate responsibility and he promulgated 
what he thought wise. In my study, 
Judges in Industry} I call his approach 
the “administrative” one; it represents 
one philosophy of arbitration. It was 
particularly liked by. those employers 
who feared “destructive” competition 
from others in the industry and found 
in his awards uniform standards ap- 


4For a discussion of Basic Wage changes 
` see J. E. Isaac, “The Basic Wage and Stand- 
ard Hours Inquiry in. Australia,” International 
Labour Review, Vol. 69 (June 1954), pp. 
570-93; Mark Perlman, “Wage Regulation in 
Australia,” Labor Law Journal, Vol. 4 (Janu- 
ary 1953), pp. 25-30; Kingsley Laffer, “Cost 
of Living Adjustments in Australian Wage 
Determination,” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Vol. 7 (January 1954), pp. 278- 
87; D. W. Oxnam, “Industrial Arbitration in 
Australia: Its Effects on Wages and Unions,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 
9 (July 1956), pp. 610-28. 
5 Cited note 1 supra. 
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plying to everyone. It was also liked 
by weak unions who saw him as a pro- 
tector. 


High Court decisions 


The High Court did not permit Hig- 
gins to develop this program effectively. 
The High Court held, for instance, that 
the Common Rule principle could not 
be used and that only the actual parties 
to a dispute could be bound by the 
award, which, incidentally, had to fall 
within the boundaries set by the liti- 
gants. Moreover the High Court in a 
series of decisions held that the arbitra- 
tion authority as originally constituted 
was not, in spite of its courtlike title 
and appearance, a court in the legal 
meaning of the word. Hence the Arbi- 
tration Court could not, without amend- 
ment to the Arbitration Act, -interpret 
the meaning of ‘its awards or enforce 
them nor could it punish people for 
contempt. In one decision after another 
the High Court clipped the wings of 
Higgins’ Arbitration System and forced 
it to go to Parliament for aid. Thus 
Parliament was given repeated oppor- 
tunities to influence Arbitration Court 
policy, because each time that the Court 
had to seek enlargement of its powers, 
it had to listen to the desires and ad- 


. vice of the Members of Parliament. A 


description of the critical High Court 
decisions and the resulting amendments. 
to the original Arbitration Act can be 
found in Orwell de R. Foenander’s 


works.® 
8 Towards Industrial Peace in Australia 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 


1937); Solving Labour Problems in Australia 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 
1941); Wartime Labour Developments in 
Australia (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1943); Industrial Regulation in Aus- 
tralia (Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1947); Studies in Australian Labour 
Law and Relations (Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1952). 
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Autonomous approach to arbitration 


Higgins’ administrative approach to 
arbitration was, as noted above, well 
liked by poorly organized employers or 
weak unions. As time was to demon- 
strate, however, strong employers’ fed- 
erations and strong unions definitely 
did not like having the Court “meddle 
in their affairs.’ While they accepted 
the principle of governmental interven- 


tion, they wanted that intervention to ` 


be strictly limited in scope to the ques- 
‘tions they themselves raised. This sec- 
ond approach to arbitration stressed a 
restricted role for the Arbitration Sys- 
tem, which I term the “autonomous” 
approach, Its evolution is discussed in 
detail in my Judges in Industry" and 
in Walker’s more recent study.® 

By World War II the Court, although 
oriented to the practice of administra- 
tive arbitration, was beginning to uti- 
lize the autonomous approach in some 
industries. During World War IT Aus- 
tralia underwent a dramatic change. 
Her geographic isolation brought her to 
the brink of defeat, and the eclipse of 
British naval power with the consequent 
disruption of commerce made her re- 
alize how important development of lo- 
cal industry was. To defend herself and 
later to’: aid in an Allied victory, her 
manufacturing industries were greatly 
expanded. Significantly, it was these 
industries, where the employers did not 
fear competition and where the unions 
were strong, which expanded; conse- 
quently the demand for the autonomous 
approach to arbitration increased, In 
addition the war brought full employ- 
ment to Australia, and there.was gen- 
eral pressure on the Court by both em- 
ployers and unions to raise wages more 
and more. 


7 Cited note 1 supra. l 

8 Kenneth F. Walker, Industrial Relations in 
Australia, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. 
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General dissatis}action 


There also developed a general sense 
of dissatisfaction with a court of law 
form in the handling of labor relations. 
A belief developed that the elimination 
of lawyers as well as more direct deal- 
ings between the litigants would expe- 
dite settlement. And when in 1946-47 
the Forty Hours Case, involving the 
shortening of the standard work week 
from forty-four hours, took over a year’ 
to hear, it became evident that the 
judges could not possibly handle the 
postwar load if the Court were to func- 
tion es before. In addition, many Aus- 
tralians were of the opinion that too 
great reliance was being placed on ar- 
bitration and not encugh on concilia- 
tion. 


REVISIONS OF THE ARBITRATION 
SYSTEM IN 1947 


Thus in 1947 Parliament, led by a 
Labor government, reorganized the. whole 
system. It split the functions between 
a judge-manned Arbitration Court and 
a layman-manned Conciliation Commis- 
sioner service. The Court was princi- 
pally to perform the following func- 
tions: ({1)‘determine the Basic Wage, 
(2) determine the length of the general 
work week, (3) determine the length of 
long-service vacations with pay, and (4) 
determine the “Basic Wage” for females 
(the Basic Wage applies only to men). 
Each of the Conciliation Commissioners, 
on tke other hand, was to be in charge 
of an industry or gtoup of industries. 
They were to prevent strikes, if possible, 
and were to use their good offices to 
conciliate differences. Failing success 
through persuasion, they were empow- 
ered to issue arbitral, binding awards 
on such issues as “margins,” piece 
rates, annual vacations,. and -working 
conditions. Consequently, the adjec- 
tive “Conciliation” notwithstanding, the 
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Commissioners were in practice arbitra- 
tors. 

However, if any question: arose re- 
garding the meaning of a Commission- 
er’s award, he was not, under basic Aus- 
tralian constitutional law, empowered to 
clarify the meaning of his words. That 
duty was reserved for the Arbitration 
Court. Thus the closest the judges 
came to fashioning awards for particu- 
Jar industries (except the coal and 
stevedoring industries, which were han- 
dled otherwise) was through interposi- 
tion via interpretation. 

In effect the 1947 revision made each 
of the Conciliation Commissioners a 
final “tribunal” for one or more speci- 
fied industries. 
foreseen (but evidently was not), great 
disparity between the terms of indi- 
vidual awards developed; some Commis- 
sioners being “softer,” others “harder.” 
The Commissioners were for the most 
part not legally trained; indeed several 
of them came out of “career positions” 
in the trade union movement. The het- 
erogeneity of their personal backgrounds 
plus the many guises in which the same 
or similar issues came to them, indi- 
vidually, resulted in a proliferation of 
dissimilar awards. To complicate mat- 
ters further, some of the Commission- 
ers were adamant in refusing to incor- 
porate into their awards any recogni- 
tion of the policies being worked out 
by fellow Commissioners. In some in- 
dustries the awards provided for greater 
benefits; in others for less. Thus dis- 
tortions in wage relationships between 
industries appeared. 

The Arbitration Court, itself, did not 
confine its operation to the four enu- 
merated questions, although most of its 
time was occupied with repeated hear- 
ings on the adequacy of the Basic Wage, 
which it raised by 20 shillings in 1950, 
and in 1954 it eliminated the quarterly 
cost-of-living adjustment. What the 
Court began to consider with increasing 


As might have been. 
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frequency was a series of politically in- 
spired strikes, the worst of which oc- 
curred in the coal industry in 1949. 
This concern led the Court to pay in- 
creasing attention to the internal ad- 
ministration of left-wing unions. On 
several occasions the Court intervened 
and set aside election results when fraud 
was alleged to have occurred. In addi- 
tion, the Court became increasingly bold 
in ordering compliance’ with its orders 
reinforcing the Commissioners’ awards, 
on pain of contempt citation and con- 
viction. Parliament agreed with the 
wisdom of the Court’s new policies and 
passed enabling legislation. Some of 
this legislation was temporary and was 
repealed or expired when the immedi- 
ate crisis passed; other legislation was 
incorporated into more or less perma- 
nent practice. At one time the Arbi- 
tration Court even had eight leaders of 
the stevedoring, miners’, and ironwork- 
ers’ unions in jail on contempt citations. 


1952 amendment 


In 1952 Parliament amended the 1947 
act to allow permissive review of a Com- 
missioner’s award if it appeared to the 
Court or to the Commissioner to be 
in conflict with some other Commission- 
er’s award or awards. This amendment 
seemed to have met at least one of the 
major objections to the lack of con- 
trol resulting from the 1947 legislation. 
Nevertheless there was general disap- 
pointment with the 1947 system and 
particular dissatisfaction with the Com- 
missioners. In more and more instances 
parties tended to stay away from the 
system, and to “settle” their own dif- 
ferences as best they could on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis. It was a relatively 
prosperous period, and employers were 
generally willing to pay more than the 
award rates. No one was satisfied, but 
few were actively rebellious against the 
system. (Exceptions were the stevedor- 
ing and mining unions—both of which 
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had remained under the influence of 
pro-Communist, if not actively Com- 
munist, leadership. The ironworkers’ 
union had been “purged” of its “red” 
leadership as a result of Court super- 
vision of union elections.) 


THE BOILERMAKERS’ CASE 
Finally, in May 1955, the uneasy in- 
stitutional situation came to a head 
when the Arbitration Court ordered the 
Boilermakers Union to comply with 


the terms of an award. The union per- 


sisted in its willful disregard of the 
Court’s order, whereupon it was in- 
dicted, convicted, and fined A£500 
($1,125). The union then appealed to 
the High Court of Australia for relief, 
submitting that the Arbitration Court 
_ was, in effect, trying to perform both 
legislative (award-making) and judicial 
(award-enforcing) functions and that 
according to Australian constitutional 
theory both functions could not be 
vested in one agency. In effect, the 
Boilermakers’ Union, which had the 
support of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions, asked that the Arbitra- 
tion Court be enjoined from employing 
the prerogatives of a court-—-particularly 
those permitting it to fine and punish 
parties in contempt. 
The High Court delayed delivery of 
its judgment until Parliament was again 
sitting; on March 2, 1956, by a vote of 
4 to 3, the High Court held the Arbi- 
tration Act of 1904—52 to be ultra vires 
(unconstitutional), saying in effect that 
Parliament cannot locate at one and 
the same time and in one and the same 
agency both legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, except that a court is empowered 
to make procedural rules pertaining 
strictly to its judicial functioning. 
Whether the High Court’s decision 
was wise or not remains a moot ques- 
tion (one dissenter, Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams, wrote a vigorous and particularly 
clear rejection of the majority’s view). 
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The decision has now been appealed to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London, where it will prob- 
ably be adjudicated in 1957. 


RECASTING OF ARBITRATION PROCESS 
IN 1956 Act 


in the meantime Parliament recast 
the whole federal arbitration process 
with the intent of (1) overcoming the 
specific objections stipulated in the 


_ Boilermakers Case 1955-56, (2) pro- 


viding for continued state. intervention 
in union affairs, (3) providing for con- 
tinued administrative arbitration where 
applicable, (4) providing for further 
development of autonomous arbitration 
and its concomitant, bipartite collective 
bargaining, and (5) providing for ef- 
rective enforcement of awards. 

Tke 1956 act provides that there shall 
be three bodies entrusted with different 
parts óf the general program of federal 
intervention in industrial relations. To 
replace the amorphous corps of Con- 
ciliation Commissioners, there will be a 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- © 
tration Commission consisting of at 
least three legally trained and qualified 
judges (the President and two Deputy- 
Presidents), one Senior Commissioner, 
and at least five Commissioners. . The 
Commissioners, as before, need not have 
legal training and do not enjoy the life- 
time career advantages of the “presiden- 
tial” members. But the Commissioners, 
unlike those in the 1947 system, are to 
have their work co-ordinated both by 
the Senior Commissioner and by the 
President of the Commission. The for- 
mer is to handle personnel assignments 
within the Commission; the latter is 
to arrange for co-ordination of policy. 
Each Commissioner is, as before, to try 
to prevent or, if necessary, to settle 
most types of industrial disputes in a 
particular industry -or group of indus- 
tries. If he cannot get agreement, he 
may with the permission of the Presi- 
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dent of the Commission issue an order. 
That order is of a compulsive character 
and may incorporate penalties for non- 
compliance. Appeal against it does 
exist, in most instances through a spe- 
cial session of the “full Commission” 
(meaning three members, at least two 
of which are presidential members, that 
is, Judges). 

Only ‘a “full Commission,” where two 
of the three members are presidential 
members, can issue awards that (1) 
alter the standard hours of work in an 
industry, (2) alter the Basic Wage, (3) 


make provision for long-service vaca- ' 


tions with pay, or (4) determine or 
alter the “Basic Wage for adult fe- 
males.” 
the 1947 Arbitration Court, although 
still kept in the hands of judges, are 


now technically part not of a court’s” 


powers but of a legislative commission’s 
duties. 


Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
. and Arbitration 


The old Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration is retained, 
primarily in order to make the appeal 
to the Privy Council legally possible, 
but it has been given a very limited set 
of purely judicial functions. Of these, 
interpreting the meaning of a Commis- 
sion award is the most important. No 
appeal on substantive grounds is al- 
lowed from this Court’s interpretations. 


Commonwealth Industrial Court 


A new Commonwealth Industrial Court 
now exists. It consists of not less than 
two nor more than three legally trained 
and qualified judges. This Industrial 
Court, presided over by a single judge, 
will handle all anti-union member dis- 
crimination cases (which carry, inci- 
dentally, penalties), interpret its own 
awards, and perform some procedural 
functions like granting the right to ap- 
peal against union certification orders. 


Thus the legislative duties of. 


Court of ` 
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The full court, consisting of at least two 
judges, can (1) order compliance with 
any award, particularly those made un- 
der the powers of the Industrial Com- 
mission after it finds that the award 
has been disregarded, (2) enjoin and 
punish for contempt any party who 
threatens to or has willfully contravened 
this act'or an award made under it, and 
(3) perform all the functions permitted 
a single judge as noted above. 


An experiment to be watched 


These are the main provisions. 
Brevity requires the omission of many 
details. Whether the new act will suc- 
ceed where the others failed is in our 
opinion quite doubtful, unless the tech- 
nical ability of the néwly appointed per- 
sonnel is vastly greater than has been 
characteristic of many previous appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless ‘this new ` experi- 
ment should be watched closely; it is 
a new chapter in the division of the re- 
sponsibility of state intervention in in- 
dustrial relations. 


Prick INFLATION 


One of the greatest problems facing 
Australia since 1947 has been retail 
price inflation. The following index in- 
dicates its magnitude: 


INDEX OF RETAIL Prices, 1945-1955 


(1939 = 100) 
1945 = 122.4 1951 = 204.7 
1946 = 124.5 1952 = 238.9 
1947 = 129.2 1953 = 250.3 
1948 = 140.8 1954 = 252.9 
1949 = 153.9 1955 = 258.6 
1950 = 164.7 


Source: Based on the “C Series,’ Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


While there are obviously many causes 
for this price inflation, we are con- 
cerned primarily with the question of 
how extensive a role the Arbitration 
system has played in it. 

In the first place we must realize that 
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virtually the entire period 1945-56 has 
been one of full employment and often 
of “over-full employment” in Australia. 
Thus actual Arbitration System policy 
has been influenced by the knowledge 
that in many instances both manage- 
ment and workers have negotiated pri- 
vate, over-award, rates. Consequently 
there have been effective limits on the 
system’s actual ability to come to grips 
with the problem, particularly in the 
areas where the autonomous approach 
existed. 

In 1946-47 the Court held hearings 
resulting in a 10 per cent reduction of 
the standard work week without any 
change in weekly wage rates. This 40 
Hours Case had originally been post- 
poned during the war, and although the 
judges procrastinated, when they had 
to make an award the least that they 
“could” give was to increase minimum 
pay for the usual forty-four hour week 
by 15 per cent (including overtime). 
If the decision had not been forthcom- 
ing, there would have been continual 
work stoppages, which would possibly 
have been even more inflationary. In 


INDEX OF WAGES IN AUSTRALIAN, 
Inpustry, 1945-1955 


(1939 = 100) 
WAGES IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
YEAR 
À Nominal Real 
TOSS EOE 126.7 103.4 
1946.......... 130.0 104.3 
1947.2... 0.005, 140.7 108.8 
198 E ats 157.9 112.1 
1949... eae 173.9 112.9 
1950s cea aad 194.8 114:7 
LOST 5-6 :cd det caced 243.5 118.8 
T952 eee 283.9 118.7 
pL) AN, are eae 300.1 119.7 
1954 cece ee eee 305.1 120.5 
1955 oceaesaws 311.3 120.4 


Source: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 
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any event the effect of the award was 
inflatonary. 

In 1949-50 the Court held hearings 
on the Basic Wage. In December 1950 
throuzh a ‘‘fluke” award, the Basic 
Wage was increased by one Australian 
round.® ‘This again was probably in- 
flationary in consequence, although in 
many instances employers were already 
paying over-award rates and the new 
order may kave merely absorbed part 
of that difference. 

Some of the Conciliation Commission- 
ers, notably J: M. Galvin in the metal 
trades, tried to hold the line after 1950. 
In 1$52 he refused an increase in en- 
gineers’ (machinists’) margins, arguing 
that such a pay increase would be in- 
flationary. Regardless of any merit in 
his opinion, most employers effectively 
met the unicn demand and paid more. 
It is not clear whether Galvin’s award 
was noninflationary. In so far as it 
was not observed, it cannot be held re- 
spons:ble for any subsequent inflation- 
ary efects. In the Jong run, however, 
a relatively great increase in the mar- 
gins of the most highly skilled-and those 
holdir.g the most responsible jobs might 


_ have been deflationary. Of this we shall 


say more in zhe next section. 

In 1952-53 the Arbitration Court 
again held hearings on the Basic Wage. 
In the end, they decided neither to raise 
nor tc lower the going Basic Wage and 
ordered suspension of quarterly cost-of- 
living adjustrnents to it. Thus in effect 
they froze the Basic Wage. As such the 
decision was a deflationary effort. 

To what extent has the wage-earn- 
ing population suffered as a result of 
the inflation—in other words, have real 
wages fallen? The Commonwealth Stat- ` 
istician publishes a nominal (money) 
wage index which can be compared with 


90. Je R. Foenander, Studies in Australian 
Labour Law ara Relations (Melbourne: Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1952); Mark Perl- 
man, of. cit. (note 4 supra). 
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the “C Series” retail price index to 
which we have already referred. Both 
series, it must be noted, may not ade- 
quately reflect changes. There is diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory figures for 
wages paid, and for part of the time, at 
least, the price index reflected official, 
not black market, prices. Since goods 
were for the most part not easily pro- 
curable through legitimate channels, the 
index was at least a little distorted. 

On the whole real wages have in- 
creased, it would appear, 20 per cent 
since 1939 and about 17 per cent since 
the end of World War II. Recently 
the increase amounts to 1 per cent per 
year. All things considered, that is not 
a Staggeringly great amount! 

A major part of the explanation for 
the small change rests upon the marked 
efforts Australia has made since 1940 
_ to divert resources from immediate con- 
sumer goods into producer goods chan- 
nels. The next section deals in part 
with one aspect of this investment pro- 
gram—that is, investment in “human 
resources,” through immigration and an 
expanded educational program. Here it 
suffices to note that prices have more 
than doubled since 1939—-and real 
wages have risen only slightly. 


Topay’s Mayor PROBLEM 


The specific problem of inflation and 
the general question of controlling in- 
dustrial relations should be seen in the 
light of Australia’s need to increase its 
rate of economic growth. Of course, 
there are many factors influencing na- 
tional economic growth, but of these, 
three stand out as being connected in 
an important sense with industrial re- 
lations. 

First, Australia needs a larger reser- 
voir of human skills. These are ob- 
tainable by increasing the population 
and by giving better training to those 
in the labor force. Government policy 
since 1946 has: been to encourage large- 
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scale immigration from Britain and 
from Europe. Intensive efforts have 
been made to acculturate the newcom- 
ers—-to provide homes, the “necessities” 
of.a high living standard, general edu- 
cation, and job skills. It is noted, inci- 
dentally, that an inevitable side effect 
of the immigration during this period 
has been to increase the inflationary 
pressures. In this respect, as in the 
expected flow of future goods, this im- 
migration represents investment. 

Second, Australia needs vast amounts 
of capital investment in both the gov- 
ernmental and the private sector of the 
economy. One way to encourage this 
development is by maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace and efficient adjudication 
of labor disputes. Here the Arbitration 
System can make a positive contribu- 
tion. 


Increased productivity ` 


Third, Australia very much needs 
increased industrial productivity, from 
both labor and management. Like the 
maintenance of industrial peace, in- 
creased productivity will also encour- 
age capital investment. 

As we see the Australian record, we 
are overwhelmed by the acceptance in 
all quarters of a belief that high wage 
rates must mean increased labor costs. 
Quite the contrary: labor paid at high 
rates may be most economical if it is 
not used wastefully or allowed to dis- 
sipate its working time on: tasks requir- 
ing only a small fraction of its skill. - 

Traditionally, economic egalitarian- 
ism has been an unwritten Australian 
policy. We hold that the new Indus- 
trial Commission should abandon it if 
Australian economic growth is to be ac- 
celerated. 

Increased labor productivity essen- 
tially means more economic use of the 
resources within the labor force. It 
generally requires higher levels of- job 
skills and increased willingness to un- 
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dertake greater job responsibilities. By 
enlarging margins for skill and the ac- 
ceptance of job responsibility the arbi- 
tration authorities can play an impor- 
tant role in providing motivation for 
ambitious workers to train for and hold 
more important positions. In earlier dec- 
ades the system considered this point, 
but it was politically unpopular. 
Increased, labor productivity is also 
directly affected by the level of mana- 
gerial efficiency. And managerial effi- 
ciency is a topic which the Arbitration 
System would do well to consider at all 
times. -By and large there is a crying 
need for increased use of industrial en- 
gineering techniques in all sectors of 
the Australian economy. It is not al- 
ways new equipment that is needed; 
often simple work rationalization and 
improvements in work flow patterns will 
suffice. The Arbitration System can en- 
courage developments in this direction 
by basing its awards on the ability to 
pay of fairly: progressive firms rather 
than on the ability of those which are 
not competitive with overseas ‘suppliers 


and which have hidden behind tariff- 


barriers. A transitional period would 
be required—when firms would have 
to rethink their production decisions. 
Making management really manage 
would result in putting pressures on 
unions to co-operate by’ eliminating 
economically undesirable practices. 
Besides stressing recent scientific con- 
tributions to- production, the system 


should seek to encourage Australian 


management to rely more heavily on 
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well-trained first-line supervisors. Rais- 
ing weekly rates for supervisors might 
cause employers to pay more attention 
to selecting those who are ready and 
able to’ increase production following 
rational least-cost economic principles. 
As yət this is a generally unexplored 
avente. | 


CHALLENGE TO THE ARBITRATION 
SYSTEM 


In sum, the challenges offered the Ar- 
kitration authorities, if limited, are also 
important. The system cannot single- 
handedly really check the present infla- 
tion; that is a task for those handling 
fiscal. monetary, and import controls.. 
But tt can do much more than it has 
done to accelerate and shape the devel- 
opment of Australian industry. So long 
as it has some measure of control over 
wage rates, ft must do whatever it can 
to entourage increases in the reservoir 
of human skills and in the long run to 
augment prcduction. At the turn of 
the century Justice Higgins had faith in 
the performance of disinterested experts 
at least somewhat removed from politi- 
cal like. The authorities, we feel, must 
now become economically more so- 
phisticated. If they do, it is possible 
that non-Australians in the future will 
add a fourth question to the three posed 
at the outset of this article: How has 
the system, organized originally to pre- 
vent _ndustrial strife, been able to ad- 
just Hs role so that it has stimulated 
the rate of Australian economic growth? 
- This is the challenge. 
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Labor Relations in Ghana 
By’ R. B. DAVISON 


Abstract: Labor relations in the Gold Coast (Ghana), or aspects thereof, such 
as collective bargaining, free trade unions, and arbitration, cannot be discussed 
as though a free market economy existed there or on the assumption that it will 


develop as in Europe and in America. 


The state is the dominant employer of 


labor and the principal source of capital; without its initiative the economy 
would not have developed. So long as this persists an effective free trade union 
movement will be difficult to secure, and it is as yet too early to attempt to 
predict how the trade union movement will develop. To a considerable degree 
the direction of African thought may depend on the understanding shown by the 
West of the magnitude and complexity of the economic and political problems 


facing the new statesmen in Ghana.—Ed. 


N March 6, 1957, a new sovereign 

state--Ghana—will emerge upon 
the world stage. For the past eighty 
years Ghana (previously known as the 
Gold Coast) has been a British colonial 
territory, one of the four British West 
African tropical dependencies, and its 
emergence into complete independence 
marks an important landmark in the 
onward march of the awakening conti- 
nent of Africa. For some time the Gold 
Coast has had an all-African govern- 
ment with an African Prime Minister 
(Dr. Kwame Nkrumah) and complete 
autonomy in its internal affairs. After 
March 6, 1957, this government, which 
was re-elected last year by a substantial 
majority in an election conducted on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage, 
will assume responsibility for the coun- 
try’s defense and external relations. 
Ghana’s relationship with Britain will 
be analogous to that of India, which is 


also a sovereign state within the Brit- 


ish Commonwealth. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT OF GHANA 


The development of Ghana will be 
watched with considerable interest in 


all parts of the world. The country 
has chosen to remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth, and indications 
are that it will also, at least for the 
time being, remain in the sterling area. 
The Gold Coast, incidentally, has been 
one of the few countries in the sterling 
area which regularly earn a comfortable 
surplus on their dollar accounts. Al- 
ready, it is an outstanding example of 
economic development in tropical Af- 
rica. A recent United Nations study + 
reported that in tropical Africa south 
of the Sahara 40 per cent of the adult 
male population in 1950 were engaged 
in “commercialized production” (that 
is, the production of goods for sale 
rather than for domestic consump- 
tion); the remaining 60 per cent. were 
engaged in subsistence agriculture. In 
the Gold Coast, by way of contrast, 79 
per cent of the adult males were en- 
gaged in “commercialized production,” 
by far the highest proportion recorded. 
Next was the Belgian Congo, with 59 
per cent of adult males producing for 

t United Nations, Department of Economic 


Affairs, Enlargement of the Exchange Economy 
in Tropical Africa (New York, 1954), Table 6. 
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the market. At the other end of the 
scale, French West Africa, geographi- 
cally contiguous to the Gold Coast, re- 
corded 23 per cent so engaged. 

Not only is Ghana politically and 
economically well in the lead of tropical 
Africa; there are great opportunities 
for future expansion. For many years 
there has been under consideration a 
proposal to dam the river Volta to gen- 
erate electric power, to be employed 
primarily. in the manufacture of alumi- 
num, using,the bauxite deposits which 
‘are fairly plentiful in the interior. The 
-surplus electricity would be available 
for industrial development. The Volta 
River project has been the subject of 
an exhaustive inquiry by a commission, 
which has estimated the capital cost 
as between £230 and £300 million at 
current prices. Originally the scheme, 
which is of vast proportions for a coun- 
try the size of Ghana, was to have been 
financed through a tripartite arrange- 
ment involving the Ghana government, 
the United Kingdom government, and 
a consortium of private aluminum com- 
panies associated with the Aluminum 
Company of America. It cannot be 
said that there is agreement on this 
issue now, and it is perhaps significant 
that the Volta River project has been 


referred for consideration to the Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Whatever may happen to the Volta 
River project, the fact remains that 
Ghana is at a significant stage of eco- 
nomic as well as political development. 
Her progress—or lack. of - it—will be 
noted by many eyes, not only in the 
rest of Africa but throughout the un- 
derdeveloped regions of the world. The 
issues involved are fundamental and im- 
portant. The politically. uncommitted 


nations are going to judge the present — 


battle of ideologies between East and 
West not in terms of slogans or propa- 
ganda, but in the light of economic 
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growth.. In Russia and China, the prob- 
lem of underdevelopment is being at- 


‘tacked by political methods which not 


only repudiate the sovereignty of the 
marxet in economic affairs but also re- 
garg individual liberty as a secondary 
consideration. If, however, they can 
demonstrate with each -passing decade 
substantial improvements in their rate 
of economic growth, no amount of per- 
suasion or military action by the West, 
unless accompanied by clear demonstra- 
tion of the superiority of its economic 
systems, will prevent countries like 
Ghana and others in Africa at present 
in tae Western sphere from turning to 
political systems that in American and 
British eyes are repugnant. This is the 
issue and the challenge, and it is against 
this wider background that the question 
of labor relations in Ghana must be 
viewed. 


PROJECTION OF WESTERN IDEOLOGIES 


As R. H. Tawney has pointed out,’ 
“The most significant differences dis- 
tinguishing different societies from each 
other are not different forms of consti- 
tution and government but different 
types of economic and social struc- 
ture.” It is important to keep this 
proposition in mind in any analysis of 
the contemporary development of Af- 
rica. There is an understandable tend- 
ency on the part of American and Brit- 
ish observers commenting on the eco- 
nomic and social problems of a country 
like Ghana to start with the assump- 
tion that the issues they are consider- 
ing are fundamentally similar to the 
ones they are used to dealing with 
“back home.” When faced with par- 
ticular problems, such as the regula- 
tion of labor relations, Europeans and 
Americans ére initially inclined to think 
in terms of “free” trade unions, collec- 
tive bargaining, arbitration procedures, 

2R H. Tawney, Equality (4th edition; 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1952), p. 94. 
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wage incentive schemes, and the like. 
This is the way progress has been made 
in the capitalistic economies of America 
and Western Europe, and at first sight 
it seems reasonable to assume that these 
_ institutions should work equally well in 
Africa. This assumption has underlain 
British colonial policy in the labor field 
from the beginning and motivates the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, with its strong Ameri- 
can component, today. In particular, 
from the inception of the Gold Coast 
Labor Department in 1938, under some 
pressure from the Labour party in Brit- 
ain, it has been tacitly assumed that 
projection into the African context of 
British trade unionism with its super- 
structure of collective bargaining is the 
obvious and right way to bring about an 
improvement in labor relations. There 
is, however, no a priori justification for 
assuming that what is right in one coun- 
try at a given stage of its development 
is necessarily right, with or without 
modification, in another,.or that what 
has worked well “back home” must 
(unless the local people are incorrigibly 
stupid) necessarily work well “out here.” 
Colonial administrators tend to try’ to 
create, if not people, then societies in 
their own image. 

One of the greatest dangers facing the 
student of labor relations in an under- 
developed area is that of allowing him- 
self to be blinded by a political ide- 
ology to such an extent that he loses 
sight of economic reality. He may be 
so intent on upholding principles he re- 
gards as fundamental in his own society 
that he projects them without close 
scrutiny into a situation where they 
cannot possibly apply. At the same 
time, the practical administrator, pre- 
occupied with day-to-day problems of 
' government, sets about creating and 
trying to stimulate institutions which, 
in their familiar form, are not at all 
suitable as instruments for coping with 
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the actual situation. Has this happened 
in the Gold Coast of today? What les- 
sons have yet to'be learned in the 
Ghana of tomorrow? 


Has GHANA A FREE MARKET 
Economy? 


Let us begin by declaring explicitly 
that, given a free market economy, 
even if it shows marked tendencies to- 
wards oligopoly, the machinery of col- 
lective bargaining with its concomitant 
apparatus of governmental conciliation 
and arbitration, resting on the firm base 
of a free trade union movement, has 
demonstrated its value beyond question 
in those countries where, by devoted 
efforts and sacrifices, the machinery has 
been created. But what happens if 
there is no free market economy? When 
we have to deal with a situation in 
which, by virtue of historical rather 
than ideological necessity, there is im- 
mense concentration of economic power 
in the hands of the state or of private 
(expatriate) firms, how are labor rela- 
tions to be regulated? ‘his is the di- 
lemma which has yet to be satisfac- 
torily resolved in the underdeveloped 
territories, and it is instructive to look 
at the economy of Ghana to see to what 
extent, if at all, we find conditions which 
may fairly be described as “free mar- 
ket” conditions. 


Agriculture 


We should logically begin with agri- 
culture, inasmuch as Għana is, and is 
likely to remain, predominantly an ag- 
ricultural country. For present pur- 
poses we can ignore the sector of the 
economy which is concerned with purely 
subsistence agriculture. There are no 
problems of “labor relations” here, be- 
cause production is largely carried on 
within the family group. We must con- 
centrate on the export and local-market 
crops, for it is the sale of the crop 
that brings in the cash with which any 
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hired labor is paid. Only one export 
crop matters—cocoa—since this crop ac- 


counts for about 70 per cent of the © 


value of agricultural exports. Is there 
a “free market” in the Gold Coast in 
cocoa? Emphatically not. Since the 
_ war a body known as the -Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board, originally conceived as a 
producers’ organization, has been turned 
into a monopolistic state purchasing 
-agency which, by manipulating the in- 
ternal cocoa price, has accumulated a 
large reserve of over 100 million pounds. 
Furthermore, by the operation of a 
loans section of a subsidiary company, 
a start has been made on what amounts 
to a collectivization of agriculture by 
the.pawning or pledging of farms to the 
state-created organization. The process 
has not gone far, and the word. “collec- 
tivization” would be indignantly repudi- 
ated by the local politicians, but there 
is no point. in ignoring the fact that the 
more farms become pledged to the state, 
or its agency, the greater becomes the 
likelihood that individual farmers, as in- 
dependent entrepreneurs, will disappear 
and become, in effect, hired Jabor of the 
state. Because of the state’s complete 
control over the marketing of the ma- 
jor crop and because of the chronic in- 
debtedness of most of the small farmers, 
the absorption of small farms into larger 
units (and consequently, the creation. of 
a rural proletariat in place of small in- 
dependent farmers) is likely to proceed 
apace after the achievement of politi- 
cal independence. The British colonial 
administration never dared to attempt 
such a program of “collectivization” 
(call it by another name if this one is 
objectionable), but local political lead- 
ers, once firmly in power, will not for 
long fail to see its potentialities. 

Let there be no indignation about 
this. It is as essential a development, 
if the economy is to avoid stagnation, 
as was the Enclosure Movement in Brit- 
ain in the eighteenth century, and pow- 
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erful erguments may be advanced in 
suppor: of the view that a reorganiza- 
tian of agricultural holdings, with its 
inevitadle modification of the system of 
land tenure, is unavoidable if agricul- 
tural productivity is to rise. If the 
next. Ghana government shrinks from 
the task (whicn will be politically diffi- 
cult, bat need not necessarily be inhu- 
mane), not improbably a new govern- 
ment will arise which may well tackle 
the prcblem in the same way that Mao 
Tse-tung is cealing with his agrarian 
problem in China. The creation of a 
problem of lakor relations in the agri- 
cultural sector is the inevitable conse- 
quence of agricultural reorganization. 
Furthermore, there is little evidence in 


the history of the past thirty years that © 


small, scattered farms can hope to re- 
sult in any méterial improvement in the 
level cf productivity per acre or per 
man. . 
Mining 

Agriculture is dominant, but mining 
is also an important industry in Ghana. 
Does a “free market” exist here? Gold, 
diamords, and manganese are the im- 
portant products, and most mining op- 
erations are carried on by large firms, 
usually British expatriate companies. In 
the diamond industry there has recently 
grown up an African alluvial diamond 
digging sector, but although there are 
hundreds of independent diggers work- 
ing under license from the government, 
all diamonds must be sold either through 
a single bank or through licensed gov- 
ernmert purchasers. There is, there- 
fore, nothing approaching a “free mar- 
ket” even with alluvial diamonds. In 
the other sectors of the mining industry, 


- from the point of view of the African 


miner, there are no competing firms. 
Many are interlocked in London, and 
all are associated with the local Cham- 
ber of Mines, which lays down wage 
raies for all the mines, with or without 
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prior consultation with the Mines Em- 
ployees Union. This union, which has 
not yet succeeded in securing the right 
of collective bargaining, as all decisions 
have to be referred to London for ratifi- 
cation, has just emerged severely shaken 
from a seven-weeks’ strike. The strike 


resulted not in any classical adjustment 


of wages to supply and demand but in 
an alteration in government policy on 
taxation and subsidies for the mines. 
What happened, in effect, was that a 
strike in a private industry was solved 
by political action. It would take the 
ingenuity of a mediaeval sophist to ex- 
plain these events within the framework 
of any economic theory postulated on 
a “free market economy.” 


Government the dominant employer and 
principal source of capital 


Outside the mining districts there are 
urban areas, some of which are devel- 
oping rapidly both in quantity and di- 
versity of paid employment. There is, 
however, one striking fact which can- 
not be avoided: the government is the 
Jargest single employer of labor, both 
clerical and artisan. The railways, the 
roads (but not the trucks running on 
them), electricity, broadcasting; har- 
bors, and other public utilities are 
owned by the government arid are sub- 
ject to Treasury control in the pay- 
ment of wages. In the building indus- 
try the government dominates the scene. 
A new state agency, a Housing Cor- 
poration, has now entered the field to 
expand the work already done in 
the provision of houses by the Housing 
Department. Schools, hospitals, public 
buildings, roads, bridges, and new hdr- 
bors are all controlled by the gov- 
ernment, which therefore directly and 
through its contractors (whose power 
to determine wage rates is severely 
demarcated -by contract) is the domi- 
nating factor in this important sector of 
a rapidly developing economy. Broadly 
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speaking, outside the agricultural and 
mining industries, over half the em- 
ployed persons are directly employed 
by the government, with wages and 
conditions ultimately determined by the 
Legislative Assembly. A large propor- 
tion of the remainder are employed 
by firms which are executing govern- 
ment contracts and are bound by the 
terms of the contract to pay neither 
more nor less than the prevailing gov- 
ernment rate for any particular grade 
of employee. 

This sketchy analysis, which cannot 
avoid being somewhat sweeping because 
of its enforced brevity, is an attempt to 
illustrate—though it does not claim to 
have proved—the proposition that we 
deceive ourselves if we try to discuss 
labor relations in Ghana today (and 
probably in the rest of tropical Africa 
also) on the unspoken assumption that 
the “free market” and “competition” is 
the normal state of affairs. We can- 
not assume that the prevalent power 
groupings are temporary and regrettable 
deviations from free market conditions. 
Nor can we assume that Africa will nec- 
essarily need to adopt a form of eco- 
nomic structure based upon Western 
capitalism if she is to accelerate her 
rate of economic growth. The state is 
the dominant employer of labor as well 
as the principal source of capital. It 
must be emphasized that this situation 
has come about not on account of any 
predisposition towards “socialism” by 
colonial administrators (who are rarely 
radical in their views!) but because 
they were faced with the fact that if 
the state did not take the initiative the 
economy would probably not have de- ` 
veloped at all. The fundamental eco- 
nomic question facing Ghana on the 
threshold of independence is whether to 
decentralize economic power and rely 
upon private initiative to sponsor fur- 


. ther development or to continue to rely 


primarily on state enterprise. This issue 
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cannot þe further discussed here; for 
immediate purposes it is significant ‘in 
its impact on the future of labor rela- 
tions. So long as the state retains its 
predominant position in the economic 
life of the country it is difficult to see 
how any system of collective bargaining 
in any way analogous to that in West- 
ern countries can be created. Apart 
from the mining companies, who are 
powerful enough to pursue to some ex- 
tent an independent. line, all urban em- 
ployers.of labor closely follow the gov- 
ernment lead in wages and working con- 
ditions. Within the government service, 
the decisions in this, field are ultimately 


made as an integral part of over-all 


economic policy. Collective bargaining 
can therefore concern itself only with 
minutiae and it has little direct effect 
on government policy. A strike in gov- 
ernment service, if at all widespread, 
would be regarded as an attempt to 
“coerce the government” and would be 
declared illegal. There is no arbitra- 
tion machinery in the Civil Service, and 
it is difficult to see on what basis such 
machinery could operate, as it has no 
independent labor market to which it 
could refer. 


THE UNIONS AND POLITICS 


As the ultimate decisions are political 
ones, it is hardly a matter of surprise 
that the trade unions have, from the be- 
ginning, tended to concentrate on po- 
litical activity to an extent which, to 
many Western observers, is undesirable. 
To the political activities of the trade 
union movement we must therefore pay 
some attention. With the end of the 
war there came an upsurge of African 
nationalism in the Gold Coast which 
had as its primary objective the attain- 
ment of independence and the removal 
of British political authority. At first, 
discontent tended to center in the veter- 
ans’ organization. These men, many of 
whom had served in Southeast Asia, 
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wete 2rossly dissatisfied with their pros- 
pects upon demobilization. Many had 
been trained in the services as artisans 
and were understandably reluctant to 
return to civilian life as unskilled urban 
laborers or farm workers. The discon- 
tent famed into violence in 1948, when 


a few demonsttators were killed as po- 
lice cpened fire on a procession con» 


verging on the Governor’s residence in 
defiarce of the regulations. The agita- 
tion was taken up by the newly formed 
Convention People’s Party (CPP), led 
by Kwame Nkrumah, who had recently 
returned from the United States and 
Britain declaring “seli-government now” 
as his aim. He caught the popular im- 
agina-ion, and soon a fairly elaborate. 
political party was organized. 
Meanwhile prices were rising, wage 
rates, as always, were sluggish, and 
there was a growing discontent among 
tne workers, who were in many cases 
former servicemen in civilian clothes. 
The discontent found expression in the 
trade union movement, which had been 
actively encouraged and assisted by the 
government Labor Department since the 
early 1940’s. Early.in 1950 the rail- 
ways were the spearhead of a strike of 
a few days’ duration; though the miners 
stood aloof, it was widespread. The 
trade unions were largely shattered by 
this impact with the state; the shaky 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) disap- 
pearel temporarily, and Nkrumah and 
some of his iollowers went to prison. 
In 1951 a general election was held 
under a new constitution; as a result of 
whick Nkrumah underwent the most 
dramatic metamorphosis that a politi- 
cian zan experience. He was brought 
from his prison cell and installed as 
the Leader of Government Business in 
the naw Legislative Assembly in which 
his CPP was overwhelmingly dominant. 
The adherents of the CPP began de- 
liberately to infiltrate the trade union 
movement. They were resisted at first 
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by the .established union leaders, who, 
trained by British labor officers and 
academics in the doctrine of “free” trade 
unionism, wanted to steer clear of any 
political affiliations. A fierce struggle 
took place within the Gold Coast TUC 
which ended in a victory for the CPP 
element. Up to this point the CPP 
spokesmen had been vituperative in 
their abuse of the TUC for linking up 
with the ICF TU, which was opening an 
office in Accra about this time. Within 
a few weeks of obtaining power within 
the trade union movement, the CPP 
showed a complete reversal of policy: 
the ICFTU ceased to be vilified in the 
party press as the “yellow imperialist 
international” and the TUC under its 
new leadership renewed its ICFTU af- 
filiation. Since 1952 the Gold Coast 
TUC has witnessed a series of splits, 
secessions, schisms, and explosions, but 
by the end of 1956 even the unions 
whose leaders first opposed the CPP so 
strongly had decided to co-operate with 
what appeared to be inevitable. 

. By January 1957 the wheel had 
turned the full circle. In that month 
the ICFTU convened its first all-African 
trade union conference with the full ap- 
proval of the Gold Coast government, 
in Accra, and the assembled delegates 
were addressed by Dr. Nkrumah. He 
expressed the view that 


. . it would be a mistake if trade union- 
ists were to consider that their duties in 
regard to Africa consisted merely in help- 
ing to establish trade unions. It is essen- 
tial that trade union movements through- 
out the world understand and take into 
account the political and economic develop- 
ments which are taking place in Africa. 
... The trade union movement has a 
great part to play and a far wider task 
to perform than merely the safeguarding 
of the conditions and wages of its mem- 
bers... . 


He called upon trade unions to play an ` 


“active part” in the struggle against co- 


_ ent power. 
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lonialism, thus working for the ultimate 
political freedom and emancipation of 
their territories. Unfortunately Dr. 
Nkrumah did not make clear what role 
trade unions are expected to play after 
independence has been obtained. Ap- 
parently many of the delegates present 
agreed with him, for they adopted a 
manifesto which, imter alia, declared 
that “African labor movements must 
unite and form the spearhead of the 


‘struggle for emancipation of the Af- 


rican peoples from colonialism and dic- 
tatorship.” 

This, in broad outline, appears to be 
the position on the labor front as Ghana 
enters the world stage as an independ- 
Nkrumah with his CPP 
controls the government and is thus in 
control of the largest employing agency, 
which in turn dominates the labor situa- 
tion in the country generally. At the 
same time, his followers control the 
TUC, though by no means all of its 
constituent unions. To Western eyes 
this may not appear to be a particu- 
larly healthy situation. It could easily 
lead to a form of totalitarianism, and 
it may yet do so. Indeed, among „the 
Gold Coast Africans there is a pow- 
erful opposition to Nkrumah and the 
CPP, centered around the traditional 
chief of the Ashanti, which openly ac- 
cuses Nkrumah of dictatorial tendencies 
and corruption, alleging that he is un- 
willing to tolerate any genuine opposi- 
tion. The Ashanti are pressing for a 
federal form of government, and they 
resent Nkrumah’s control over the cocoa 
funds, half of which are derived from 
Ashanti farms. The trade union move- 
ment has now again split upon this 
issue. 


CURRENT UNCERTAINTIES 


It is clearly too soon to attempt a 
prediction as to how the trade union 
movement in Ghana will develop. Apart 
from the fundamental issues in eco- 
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nomic and political affairs, to which 
reference has already been made, the 
trade unions have many problems to 
overcome in the internal organization 
of the movement. Many of them are 
fragmented, internally split, and often 
inefficiently administered. The railway 


union appears to be disintegrating into. 


segments based upon the various grades 
of the railway service—traffic, locomo- 
tive, and clerical. The mineworkers’ 
union (numerically by far the most im- 
portant) has been thoroughly shaken by 
its recent clash with the mining com- 
paniés, but appears to have retained its 
organization intact, though much weak- 
ened. On the other hand new unions, 
particularly among government servants 
such as teachers, local government em- 
ployees, and hospital workers, are show- 
ing signs of rising activity. 


Some STATISTICS 


Official statistics are always tardy in 
making their appearance in Africa, and 
are not always readily accessible. How- 
ever, to round off the present sketchy 
review, some information collected by 
the writer relating to the position of the 
trade unions in 1953 might be of inter- 
est? By-the end of 1952, 97 trade un- 
ions had been registered by the official 
registrar of trade unions. Of these, 8 
had amalgamated with others, in 9 
cases the registration had been canceled, 
and 21 were defunct, inactive, or in 
process of splitting up. Of the remain- 
ing 59, 18 were described as “active” 
or “fairly active” by the government 
Labor Department in its annual report, 
and no comment was passed on the re- 
mainder. Three of the “unions” were 
not organizations consisting solely, or 
even mainly, of employed persons. Two 


3For more detailed information on Gold 
Coast trade union development see also an 
article by the present writer which appeared 
in the Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Vol. 7, No. 4 (July 1954), pp. 593-604. 
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were gold- and silversmiths’ associations 
(defunct by 1952), and the third was 
the Gold Coast Motor Union, which 
was, and still is, a transport association 
of trucking-company owners and self- 
əmployed owner/drivers, as well as em- 
ployed persons. 

Excluding the unions which have amal- 
zamated with others, become defunct, 
or had their certificates canceled. but 
including those described as “inactive,” 
the trade unions in the Gold Coast are 
classified by size in the accompanying 
table. 


Gorm Coast Unions IN 1953 


NuMBER 

MEMBERSHIP OF UNIONS 
Under 50 ...s0sbalvoe4bewiws 9 
$0249 eee 30 
250-909... ee 12 
1,000-4,999.........0....., 7 
Over £900: 2033 56.0006 488: 1 
Total en er ee er ea 59 


The total paid-up membership of 
these unions in March 1953 was re- 
ported to be 34,960. Of this number, 
approximately 40 per cent were en- 
rolled in the single Mines Employees ~ 
Unicn. 

The degr2e of trade union organiza- 
tion varies from industry to industry. 
The writer has unofficially estimated 
that in 1953 the average degree of or- 
ganization in urban employment (that 
is, excluding agriculture) was about 15 
per cent. The highest strength of trade 
union organization was apparent in the 
mines, where 34 per cent of the labor 
force appears to be organized. Trans- 
port comes next, with 18 per cent in 
the trade unions. Organization is weak- 
est in the construction and building in- 
dusty (where migrant labor is widely 
emp:oyed) with probably less than 5 
per cent organized. These estimates 
are, it must be stressed, very rough 
and ready; without careful scrutiny, too 
muca relianze cannot be placed on them. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN GHANA 


AFRICA AND THE WEST 


Ghana may, or may not, be typical 
of other “underdeveloped” areas. In- 
deed, perhaps the use of such phrases 
as “underdeveloped,” “backward,” and 
“politically uncommitted” in relation to 
the new nations of Africa and Asia is 
a source of confusion. Be that as it 
may, this paper has attempted to argue 
that it is a cardinal error to discuss la- 
bor relations in general, or particular 
aspects of them such as collective bar- 
gaining, free trade unions, and arbitra- 
tion, as if we were talking about a po- 
litical and economic situation which will 
inevitably follow Europe and America 
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in developing the market as its domi- 
nant economic instrument on the one 
hand and liberalism as its political creed 
on the other. Nor must we assume 
that Marxism will necessarily provide 
the answer. In Ghana, from now on, 
the Africans will make the decisions and 
take the responsibility. Western insti- 
tutions will be subjected to searching 
and critical scrutiny. It may well be, 
however, that a material factor in the 
development of African thought will be 
the understanding shown by the West 
of the magnitude and complexity of the 
economic and political problems facing 
the new statesmen in countries like 
Ghana. 


” 


Trade Unions in Malaya 


By J. Norman PaRMER 


Abstract: The young trade union movement in Malaya has been subjected to 
many stresses that have limited its effectiveness either as a political force or as a 
means of achieving the goals of labor. , Communist-dominated up to the time of 
Communist party armed rebellion against the British colonial and protectorate 
governments, since 1948 the movement has und=r British influence been develop- 
ing slowly along liberal lines. A plural society, a lopstded representation in ex- 
isting unions, and poor organization and financing have continued to attenuate - 
the movement, while the growth of a new militant left wing has split it at a time, 


shortly before Malayan independence, 


muster.—Ed. 


ESTERN trade unionists visiting 

the British Crown Colony of 
Singapore and the British-protected 
Federation of Malaya have remarked 
that the Malayan trade union move- 
ment is one of the strongest and most 
democratic in Asia.. If the appraisal 
is correct, the achievement is made 
more impressive when one realizes that 
the present trade union movement has 
emerged only since 1948. Malaya’s 
first trade union movement appeared at 
the end of World War IT but collapsed 
with the outbreak of the Communist 
rebellion, styled “the Emergency,” in 
June 1948. 

Trade union movements in Malaya are 
postwar phenomena but prewar roots are 
traceable. Chinese journeymen’s organi- 
. zations date from the 1920s? Unions 
of unskilled Chinese rubber-plantation, 
tin-mine, and factory workers and of 
seamen appeared in the early 1930’s. 
Another prewar root was associations of 
government employees. The British co- 


1 Journeymen’s organizations and syndicates 
of skilled workers were preceded by Chinese 
guilds, some of which were founded in Malaya 
in the nineteenth century. 


when :t needs all the strength it can 


lonial and protectorate governments gave 
unenchusiastic recognition to the or- 
ganizations cf journeymen and public, 
employees but suppressed the unions 
of unskilled workers on the ground 
that they were Communist dominated. 
Strikes in 1937 in support of wage de- 
mancs involving thousands of unskilled 
workers caused the government and for- 
ward-looking European employers to try 
to place labor relations on a more satis- 
factory footing. Basic trade union and 
industrial relations legislation was en- 
acted in 1940, and the appointment of 
an officer to advise and to instruct trade 
unions was discussed. The new legisla- 
tion was not implemented before the 
Japanese invasion in December 1941. 
For five decades before World War IT, 
Malaya’s labor force was composed 
mostly of immigrant South Indian and 
Chinese laborers.” The indigenous Ma- 


2? For a history of labor in pre-World War 
II Malaya, see the author’s “Colonial Labor 
Policy and Administration: A History of La- 
bor in the Plantation Rubber Industry in 
Malaya, 1910-1941,” unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, 1957. 


J. Norman Parmer, Ph.D., College Park, Marylard, is an Instructor in the Department 
of History, University of Maryland. He spent 1652 to 1955 in Malaya and Southeast 


Asia. 
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lay people, many of whom were actu- 
ally immigrants from nearby Indonesia, 
were farmers and fishermen and were 
not attracted to wage employment. Mi- 
grations to Malaya of several hundred 


thousands ‘of persons from China and — 


India occurred annually. The colonial 
and protectorate administrations re- 
garded the immigrant laborers as so- 
journers and made no attempt to as- 
similate them. But these immigrant 
- laborers or their children are now per- 
manently domiciled in Malaya, although 
culturally unassimilated and perhaps un- 


assimilable. The Federation of Malaya - 


has a total population of about 6,300,000 
-——consisting of approximately 3,000,000 
Malays, 2,400,000 Chinese, and 750,000 
Indians. The Colony of Singapore has 
a population of 1,200,000, of which 
more than 80 per cent are Chinese. A 
plural society thus exists, enormously 
complicating attempts to resolve the 
country’s social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems. 


POSTWAR COMMUNISM 


The trade union movement of 1945- 


48 was largely under Communist con- 
trol. The Malayan Communist party, 
whose members are mostly Chinese, 
used the Japanese occupation years to 
train cadres for intensive postwar or- 
ganization in all sectors of society. The 
fall of 1945 and the early months of 
1946 witnessed the rapid formation of 
trade unions. The party’s efforts were 
assisted by widespread economic distress 
and the psychological impact that the 
war and the occupation had had on the 
people. An ill-defined expectancy of po- 
litical and social change pervaded most 
people’s thinking, and organizations of 
all kinds were formed to serve as ve- 
hicles of expression. After unsuccess- 
ful attempts at political general strikes 
‘early in 1946, the unions eschewed 
overt political activity and resorted to 
economic action. Hundreds of costly 
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but often successful strikes for higher 
wages occurred in 1946 and 1947. 
Trade union policy of the returning 
British authorities was a resumption of 
the prewar policy of legislative control 
and official guidance. The policy was 
not, however, suited to the circum- 
stances, because a large and vigorous 
trade union movement was now in 
being. 

The Malayan Communist party’s de- 
cision to undertake armed rebellion 
against the British colonial and pro- 
tectorate governments in June 1948 re- 
sulted in the disappearance of many 
key union officers with union funds into 
the Malayan jungle and caused the col- 
lapse of most trade unions. Only then 
was the government able to implement 
its policy of regulating and guiding the 
trade union movement. With the help 
of a British trade union adviser, the 
present movement has gradually been 
established since 1948. The Commu- 
nist rebellion is still in progress; it has 
failed to obtain widespread popular sup- 
port and cannot be regarded as a na- 
tionalist revolt against an imperialist 
power. Present Communist policy is to 
de-emphasize rebellion and concentrate 
on subversion through a “united front” 
policy.’ 


. ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


The trade union movement today has 
a total membership of perhaps 250,000.* 
Approximately 170,000 members in 240 
unions are in the Federation of Malaya, 
where the largest union is the National 
Union of Plantation Workers with a 
total reported membership of 110,000. 
Other strong unions in the Federation 
are those of railway workers and civilian 
employees of the armed services and 


3 See New Fork Times, January 6, 1956, p. 
4, for a report on the Malayan Communist 
party’s policy. 

4 As compared with approximately 290,000 
members in 425 unions in 1945-48, 
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certain unions of government employees. 
Workers in the construction, factory, 
mining, and transport industries have 
had little or poor organization, although 
since mid-1955 some important gains in 
membership have been claimed by the 
National Union of Factory and General 
Workers, the National Union of Trans- 
port Workers, and the Malayan Mining 
Employees’ Union. In Singapore, the 
strongest of some 140 unions are those 
of the civilian workers of the armed 
services, which have a total member- 
ship of about 25,000. Approximately 
18 per cent of Singapore’s gainfully 
employed are organized.® 

The characteristic form of organiza- 
tion is the local union organized accord- 
ing to the district, occupation, educa- 
tional level, or ethnic community of its 
members. Thus at one time more than 
two dozen unions of schoolteachers func- 
tioned in the Federation and some fif- 
teen unions of harbor workers existed 
in Singapore. The Trade Union Ad- 
viser has urged the merging of local and 
regional unions into national unions. 
Amalgamation has been hindered ` by 
the ethnic divisions in the labor force, 
a parochial outlook, and the reluctance 
of local officers to sacrifice their per- 
sonal interests. 

The membership of Malayan trade 
unions is ethnically lopsided. Of the 
three communities in the Federation, 
the Chinese predominate in the labor 
force. Yet 65 or 70 per cent of trade 
union members are Indians. The Ma- 
lays, who are-numerically insignificant 
among wage earners, are approximately 
equal to the Chinese in union member- 
ship. The absence of the Chinese in the 
present trade union movement is dis- 
turbing, since they took the lead in the 
1945-48 movement. Chinese reluctance 


5 Approximately 500,000 persons are gain- 
fully employed in the Colony of Singapore. 
Comparable figures are not available for the 
Federation of Malaya. 
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to join the unions is usually ascribed to 
apathy, fear of Communist retaliation, 
and disillusionment with trade union- 
ism. We may add that the Chinese la- 
borer is inclined to regard the present 


` movement as government controlled and 


Indian dominated. Chinese now in the 
unions are mostly English-educated and 
from white-collar occupations. 

Union leadership has in a few in- 
stances been outstanding. But as might 
be expected in a trade union movement 
encouraged by a colonial government, 
some trade unionists are more depend- 
ent on official backing than on mem- 
bers’ support for their positions. More- 
over, opportunists have used the unions 
as a means to government favor. The 
most serious problem of leadership is 
that most union officers are English- 
educated salaried or professional peo- 
ple who lack intimate contacts among 
the non-English-speaking, often illiter- 
ate, wage workers. _ 

The financial resources of most un- 
ions are meager. One union, the Penang 
Municipal Services Union, has the check- 
off and is comparatively wealthy. Other 
unions have sought the checkoff without 
success. Some unions have been aided 
by British and American trade unions, 
and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has recently helped 
the plantation workers’ unions to ob- 
tain financial assistance. Improvidence- 
on the part of union officers is disap- 
pearing. 


National and international groupings 


National trade union centers exist in 
the Malayan Trade Union Council in 
the Federation and the Singapore Trade 
Union Congress. The MTUC and the 
STUC lack strong powers in respect to 
member unions, and their chief func- 
tion is to represent labor on issues of 
general public interest. They have been 
handicapped by financial stringency and 
lack of support by the unions, not all 
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' of which have affiliated. Since mid- 
- 1955, a new organization, the Trade 
Union Working Committee, has ap- 
peared in Singapore to challenge the 
STUC as Singapore’s trade -union cen- 
ter. The TUWC is a militant left 
group supported by the Singapore Fac- 
tory and Shop Workers’ Union and 
the Singapore Bus Workers’ Union. Its 
leaders include persons prominent in 
the 1945-48 movement.® 

Both the MTUC and the STUC are 
affiliated with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. Re- 
lations with the ICFTU have been poor 
because of the latter’s preoccupation in 
Asia with cold war politics and also be- 
cause of the paternal and gratuitous ad- 
vice given by some ICFTU representa- 
tives. In 1956, MTUC officers voted in 


favor of withdrawal from the ICFTU.' 


At the same time, an invitation was re- 
ceived from Sohyo, the General Council 
of Trade Unions of Japan, to partici- 
pate in the formation of an Asian inter- 
national trade union organization.” No 
public action has been: taken. If the 
Malayan unions do leave the ICFTU, 
the step will probably not be taken be- 
fore national independence is obtained. 
The Singapore Trade Union Working 
Committee has no known international 
ties but is uncompromisingly critical of 
the ICFTU and has recently exchanged 
fraternal greetings with trade unions in 
the People’s Republic of China. 


Employers’ associations 


Employers’ associations, particularly 
those of European employers, are better 
financed than the unions. Aside from 
the government, which is a major em- 
ployer, the most important employers’ 


SMost of these persons were imprisoned 
without trial in 1948 or afterwards under the 
government’s Emergency Regulations. In re- 
cent years, they have been gradually set free. 

7A similar invitation was received from 
trade unions in Burma in 1955, 
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organization is the Malayan Planting 
Industries Employers’ Association, fol- 
lowed closely by the Malayan Mining 
Employers’ Association. These associa- 
tions maintain close liaison with one an- 
other and with United Kingdom em- 
ployers’ organizations. 


_InpusTRIAL RELATIONS 


The formation of trade unions is regu- 
lated by law, and all unions are re- 
quired to register and to provide in- 
formation as to their membership and 
financial resources. The government 
may refuse to register a union, and an 
unregistered union is an unlawful as- 
sociation. The registered union obtains 
rights and immunities, for example, free- 
dom from charges of conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. Strikes and “peace- 
ful” picketing are legal. The law also 
provides for the settlement of disputes 
through a government-appointed indus- 
trial court, courts of inquiry, or arbi- 
tration. Arbitration requires the con- 
sent of both parties. In industries 
where union representation is absent or 
inadequate, the government may ap- 
point wages councils. The government 
is ordinarily reluctant to intervene in 
disputes, and -the policy has been to 
encourage independent negotiation be- 
tween employers and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. Employers and unions have 
been urged to establish permanent con- 
sultative or negotiating bodies, and the 
government has set the example by es- 
tablishing such councils with its own 
employees.® A Labour Department has 
functioned since 1911 and the concilia- 
tion of industrial disputes has been one 
of its principal responsibilities. 


8 For a comparison of Malayan trade union 
and industrial relations legislation with that 
of Great Britain, see Charles Gamba, Labour 
Law in Malaya, Singapore, 1955. 

§ Modified Whitley Council machinery has 
been established in both the Federation and 
Singapore. 
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The largest plantations, mines, and 
factories are European owned and man- 
aged. European employers have usu- 
ally recognized, though somewhat re- 
luctantly, unions among their workers. 
The largest local employers, who are 
mostly Chinese and Indian, have treated 
the unions similarly. But small and 
‘medium-sized local employers vigor- 
ously oppose recognition of unions and 
often equate unionism with communism. 
They have fought the unions with every 
weapon available, including Chinese se- 
cret society thugs. Because of this op- 
position unions are more often found in 
European than in Malayan places of 
work.. Union leaders have occasionally 
urged that employers be compelled by 
law to recognize and negotiate with 
unions. The government has refused to 
legislate on this subject, although gov- 
ernment officers have sometimes strongly 
advised employers to. recognize unions. 


Collective bargaining . 


Collective bargaining is now fairly 
well established between the unions and 
European employers, and Malaya to- 
day may have proportionately more 
workers under collective agreement than 
any other Southeast Asian country. The 
days when union officers began wage 
negotiations with a lightning strike or 
a press release attacking the employer 
have to a large extent passed. Never- 
theless, difficult problems remain. Cul- 
tural differences between employers and 
union representatives, a paternalistic 
tradition, and the association of the em- 
ployer with the colonial power in the 
minds of union officers and members 
have made bargaining difficult. Bar- 


gaining is usually done on a regional or- 


national level, in spite of the multi- 
plicity of local unions in the same in- 
dustry. Local grievances are resolved lo- 
cally although a national union officer 
often assists in the settlement. Wage 
demands have been the chief subject for 
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negotiation. The right to bargain ex- 
clusively has not been a vigorously . 
sought object of the unions. But in 
April 1956, the National Union of Rail- 
waymen demanded and obtained exclu- 
sive bargaining rights for cargo han- 
dlers at Port Swettenham, the chief 
Federation port. . 


The rubber plantations 


Industrial relations in the rubber plan- 
tation industry deserve special comment 
because of the overwhelming importance 
of the industry in the Malayan economy 
and because the majority of organized 
workers in the Federation are in the 
plantation workers’ unions. ‘Numerous 
wage disputes have occurred and arbi- 
tration has been frequent. The unions 
have seen difficult times. A low point 
was reached at the end of 1954, when 
the unions proved incapable of halting 
a decline in wages, which by agreement 
are scaled to rubber prices. Since 1954 
the unions have shown a remarkable re- 
covery; as a result of improved rubber 
prices, able leadership, the formation of 
the National Union of Plantation Work- 
ers, and financial and organizational 
help from abroad. Industry-wide eco- 
nomic action in support of demands was 
not attempted until May 1956; when 
the NUPW called upon all plantation 
workers to go slow in their work. ‘The 
action was effective in winning wage in- 
creases and vacation and overtime bene- 
fits. A consultative council has been 
established, and union leaders have 
promised co-operation with the employ- 
ers in the industry’s struggle to com- 
pete with American-made synthetic rub- 
ber. Relations in the industry may 
now be called good. 


Strikes 


Constitutional reforms introducing a 
substantial measure -of self-rule in both 
the Colony and the Federation in 1955 
have been accompanied by numerous 
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strikes. In part the strikes have been 
due to the workers’ demand for a higher 
real income. Some strikes have been a 
by-product of the relaxation of colonial 
rule, In Singapore, however, strikes 
have been undertaken for Pen po- 
litical purposes. 


TRADE UNIONS AND Portttics 2° 


Sympathetic Malayan observers have 
hoped that the trade union movement 
might serve several political ends: to 
help resolve the plural-society problem 
by dividing the population on class 
rather than ethnic lines; to exert a lib- 
eral influence in a society top-heavy 
with conservative elements; and to serve 
as a training ground for political de- 
mocracy. The unions have had little 
success In reshaping society on class 
lines. Class consciousness exists among 
Indian and Chinese workers but com- 
munal consciousness is stronger. Com- 
munal «barriers between unions have 
disappeared only at the top level of 
leadership and even there somewhat un- 
certainly. Representatives of the un- 
ions have often voiced a liberal view- 
point but have lacked the popular sup- 
port to command respect. Only as an 
exercise in parliamentary practice have 
the unions fully realized a political role. 

Trade unionists have had little doubt 
that labor should participate in politics. 
But they have differed rather sharply 
on when the unions should attempt to 
play a political role. One view has been 
that even under the best-intentioned co- 
lonial government-—-which some union 
leaders do not believe they now have— 
unions are limited in the economic ac- 
tion they can take. Political action is 
therefore necessary to achieve economic 


10 For the background to recent political de- 
ee in Malaya, see various articles by 

F. G. Carnell in Pacific Affairs, 1953 to date, 
and the author’s “Trade Unions and Politics 
in Malaya,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 24, No. 
3 (March 1955), pp. 33-39. 
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objectives. This view is buttressed in 
the minds of some unionists by the be- 
lief that economic action alone, par- 
ticularly in respect to the local em- 
ployer, will not ameliorate oppressive 
conditions quickly enough. The other 
view has been that, before engaging in 
politics, better trade union organization 
is necessary in order to provide a firmer 
foundation for political action. To en- 
ter politics prematurely might result in 
divisive influences, exploitation by po- 


. litical adventurers, and ultimately the 


ruin of the unions. 


The labor parties 


While debate continues, many trade 
unionists as- individuals have engaged in 
politics. The present popularly elected 
coalition government of Singapore is led 
by the Labour Front party and the 
Chief Minister of Singapore, Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock, is a former officer of the 
Singapore Trade Union Congress. The 
Labour Front is led and supported by 
professional persons and trade union- 
ists. The People’s Action party, among 
the opposition parties in Singapore, is 
similarly supported. In the Federation, 
the Labour party of Malaya, led mainly 
by trade unionists, has had some suc- 
cesses in local elections, but it failed to 
win any seat in the important Federal 
elections held for the first time in July 
1955. Labor political parties have been 
handicapped by lack of funds and fac- 
tionalism. Neither in Singapore nor in 
the Federation do formal ties exist be- 
tween the unions and the labor political 
parties. Partly because of legal re- 
straints and partly out of choice, the 
trade unions have not supported the la- 
bor political parties. Pressure on the 
unions to take part in politics is in- 
creasing as independence approaches. 

The labor political parties, preoc- 
cupied with obtaining national inde- 
pendence, have seldom detailed their so- 
cial and economic programs. Broadly, 
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their leaders profess democratic social- 
ism ‘and want higher living standards 
with adequate housing, medical care, 
and education for all. With qualifica- 
tions, they favor public ownership of 
important industries. The Labour party 
in the Federation and the Labour Front 
in Singapore have been advocates of 
moderate socialization and a compara- 
tively gradual approach to resolving so- 
cial and economic problems. The Peo- 
ple’s Action party on the other hand 
has championed a more vigorous ap- 
proach and has adopted aggressive tac- 
tics. The PAP, being an opposition 
party, has been’ able to play on popular 
feelings without having to bear the re- 
sponsibility of satisfying popular de- 
mands. 


Unions, students, and PAP in Singapore 


An exception to the absence of trade 
union support for labor political parties 
is found in Singapore. The Trade Un- 
ion Working Committee together with 
the Factory and Shop Workers’ Union 
and the Singapore Bus Workers’ Union 
has received aid and encouragement 
from the People’s Action party, for 
which it has become a kind of labor 
wing. ‘These unions have called strikes 
for the purpose of embarrassing the La- 
bour Front government. Their officers 
have looked upon themselves as the suc- 
cessors to the trade union movement of 
1945-48 and even of the suppressed 
prewar unions of unskilled workers. 

Intimately associated with the PAP 
and with the unions are the youths in 
Singapore’s Chinese schools. Tradition- 
ally these schools have served as cen- 
ters for political indoctrination and cur- 
rently they serve as covers for Com- 
munist activity. The students possess 
a tremendous pride in being Chinese 
and have a strong admiration for the 
People’s Republic of China. They have 
supported the PAP and striking work- 
ers, and in turn have been defended by 
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the PAP. Undoubtedly PAP leaders 
have accepted, if not actually sought, 
Communist support for the purpose of 
building an organization with as wide a 
popular base as possible. 

In mid-1956, the Labour Front gov- 
ernment began a campaign to sup- 
press Communist or near-Communist 
elements in Singapore. In October, 
matters reached a crisis. While the 
PAP called for the resignation of the 
Labour Front and new elections, clashes 
occurred between students and workers 
on the one hand and police supported 
by troops on the other. Several hun- 
dred arrests were ‘made, including most 
of the officers of the Factory and Shop 
Workers’ Union and the Singapore Bus 
Workers’ Union. One of the PAP’s 
elected representatives in the Singapore 
Legislative Assembly, who is also an 
officer of the FSWU, was among those 
arrested. Under Singapore’s public se- 
curity legislation, these persons may be 
detained without trial. 


On the British model - 


By way of conclusion we may observe 
that the object of British trade union 
policy in Malaya has been to encourage 
the development of a trade union move- 
ment based upon Western, and par- 
ticularly British, experience in the be- 
lief that such a movement would con- 
tribute to social and economic stability 
and be a bulwark against communism. 
The policy has had to overcome many 
difficulties in implementation, not least 
of which has been the need to yield oc- 
casionally to contradictory policies with 
a higher priority. Moreover, the Brit- 
ish authorities have been in the dilemma 
of trying to encourage democratic trade 
unionism while at the same time hav- 
ing to guard against political subversion 
and to suppress Communist terrorism. 
The difficulty of this task has been sur- 
passed only by the difficulties met by 
union leaders in attempting to organize 
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under such conditions. The British do 
not expect that all the principles and 
institutional forms which they have in- 
troduced will remain unaltered. Un- 
doubtedly the extent to which indus- 
trial relations on the British model pre- 
vail will depend in large measure on the 
extent to which the unions find the Brit- 
ish experience workable in dealing with 
employers. But whatever the future, 
the effort has been a laudable one, and 
with the help of able Malayan trade un- 
ionists it has been accompanied by a 
measure of solid achievement. 


PROBLEMS AND PROGNOSIS 


Malayan unions are still faced with 
several problems which will vitally af- 
fect their future development. The 
most serious problem is to bring Chi- 
nese plantation, mine, and factory work- 
ers, who are still alien in outlook, into 
the unions. These workers are prone to 
support Communist or militant trade 
unionism, and if they cannot be in- 
duced to accept the moderate leadership 
of the present trade union movement, 
dual and antagonistic trade union move- 
ments are a strong probability. In a 
struggle between moderate and militant 
(that is, Socialist and Communist) la- 
bor movements, the moderates would 
probably succumb either to the attacks 
of the militant unions or to the repres- 
sive measures of a Malayan government 
less inclined to discriminate between un- 
ion ideologies than the British authori- 
ties. i 

The failure of past efforts to bring 
the Chinese into the unions suggests 
that the task may be impossible. In 
Singapore, this question has been re- 
solved, for after seven years of quies- 


cence many thousands of workers have. 


again declared in favor of militant trade 
union leadership. Moreover, the mod- 
erate trade union leaders rather than 
the British colonial authorities now bear 
' the burden of responsibility for the 
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suppression of militant trade unionism. 
Yet there seems to be no alternative to 
suppression, aside from social and eco- 
nomic reforms which would necessarily 
extend over many years. In the mean- 
time, there is danger that genuine lib- 
eral forces may also be suppressed. In 
the Federation, Chinese workers may 
yet be brought into the moderate trade 
unions, although there are indications - 
that a militant left trade union move- 
ment will emerge within a year or 
eighteen months. 

Aside from the problem of the alle- 
giance of the unorganized workers, 
which is actually a manifestation of 
Malaya’s plural-society problem in the 
trade union movement, the trade un- 
ions are concerned with questions in- 
volving the Malayan economy.!? With 
a population which may double in 
twenty-five years, Malaya requires an 
expanding economy if present relatively 
high living standards are to be main- 
tained, and if demands for higher stand- 
ards are to be met. Further expansion 


of Malaya’s basic rubber and tin indus- 


tries seems unlikely; the outlook for 
plantation rubber is especially uncer- 
tain in view of the steady development 
of the United States synthetic rubber 
industry. Nevertheless, Malaya is prob- 
ably the most highly industrialized na- 
tion in Southeast Asia, and prospects 
for continued industrialization are on 
the whole good. Labor strife, Commu- 
nist subversion, and doubts about fu- 
ture political stability, chiefly in Singa- 
pore, have resulted in some flight of 
capital. The present popularly elected 
governments have asked employers and 
unions for industrial peace in the inter- 
est of retaining and attracting invest- 
ment capital. 

The trade union movement alone can- 
not find the solutions to Malaya’s eco- 

11 See The International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development, The Economic 
Development of Malaya, Baltimore, 1955, 


Problems of Indian Trade Unionism 


By Oscar A. ORNATI 


Abstract: In India, labor had joined in the struggle for an independent state 
and was in sympathy with the aims of the new government. Soon, the de- 
terioration of economic conditions led labor to employ traditional tactics to 
secure the goals of better wages and working conditions. The government was 
forced to consider whether these tactics were consistent with national needs of 
maximum production and self-sufficiency. A choice had to made between free 
collective bargaining and state-controlled bargaining. India chose the latter as 


the best means of helping to bring about a socialist state. 


The political char- 


acter of the major trade union federations has facilitated the operation of the 


system.—Ed. 


$ 


NDIAN trade unions enjoyed in pre- 


independence days-a crucial role in - 


the country’s political life. National in- 
dependence and the victory of the Con- 
gress party brought about a series of 
new economic and social goals—now 
embodied in the governmental Five Year 
Plans—in which trade unions have no 
important independent functions. Cur- 
rent institutional arrangements for han- 
dling labor relations make unions sub- 
servient to the state. The labor move- 
ment is seeking new directions. Unless 
it can acquire a sense of economic and 
political identity, with sinews to match, 
it.may be headed for atrophy. 

The study of the role and impact of 
any labor movement, and particularly 
of labor movements in underdeveloped 
economies, requires raising the question 
of who participates in the establishing 
of rule-making relationships in the area 


of industrial labor, and how. Here this - 


question is examined through a .de- 
scription and evaluation of the relation- 
ship evolving between the state and 
trade unions in the search for forms of 
labor relations viable in the Indian eco- 
nomic and political situation and con- 


sistent with the structural characteristics 
of industrial management and of the la- 
bor movement. 


AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


All sectors of Indian opinion partici- 
pated in thé fight for independence. 
Organized labor was among the most 
vociferous.t Although Indian ideas as 
to the constitution of the new state were 
on the whole inchoate, there existed 
throughout a desire for some kind of 
socialist state. With this, too, labor 
went along enthusiastically. When in- 
dependence came, there existed there- 
fore broad areas of labor-government 
agreement. The unresolved core of the 


i In a different context I have characterized 
Indian trade unionism as “nationalism with 
the union label.” Cf. Q. A. Ornati, “Organ- 
ized Labors Impact on Indian Industrializa- 
tion” in Robert L. Aronson and John P. 
Windmuller (Eds.), Labor, Management, and 
Economic Growth (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University, 1954), p. 149. For an analysis of 
labor’s contribution to independence, see also 
S. D. Punekar, Trade Unionism in India 
(Bombay: New Book Co., 1948) and O. A. 
Ornati,. Jobs and Workers in India (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University, 1955). 


Oscar A. Ornati, Ph.D., Ithaca, New York, is Assistant Professor at the Industrial and 
Labor Relations School,.Cornell University. He is author of Jobs and Workers in India 
(1955) and was recently a Fulbright Lecturer at the University of Trieste, Italy. 
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problem rested in the meshing of the 
needs and aspirations of organized la- 
bor with the broader needs. of all India. 

The fall in real wages, decreasing em- 
ployment possibilities, demands for shar- 
ing, through “bonus payments,” in the 
employers’ wartime profits, and the ex- 
tensive layoffs of 1947-49 and 1950 led 
to a deterioration of industrial relations 
and served to focus the issue. 

For labor and government the cen- 
tral questions were: To what extent are 
labor’s traditional goals and tactics, with 
concomitant strikes and losses of pro- 
duction, consistent with national needs 
for maximum production and economic 
self-sufficiency? How far can govern- 
` ment permit or assist labor to shift the 
“internal terms of trade” to favor in- 
dustrial workers? 

The answers to these questions re- 
quired, first of all, clarification of gov- 
ernment and trade union policy on col- 
lective bargaining by choosing between 
free collective bargaining and state-con- 
trolled (tripartite) negotiations. 

In facing the problem, organized la- 
bor, as usual, claimed to speak for all 
labor. Yet organized labor, three and 
a half million strong, represents only 
a minority of the economically active 
population, is unevenly organized, and 
is spht among four competing confed- 
erations with differing structures and 
attitudes. 


Structure and organization 


Of the four major confederations that 
claim the allegiance of organized labor 
the Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress (INTUC) is by far the largest, the 
most active, and the best organized. The 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS), the All- 
India Trade Union Congress (AITUC), 
and the United Trade Union Congress 
(OTUC) follow in order. The labor 
movement acquired its four-faced char- 
acter in the period between 1947 and 
1949 when, in the heady atmosphere 
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of political independence, each political 
group tried to capture the allegiance of 
the industrial proletariat. At present 
each confederation is linked to a politi- 
cal party and can be said to express the 
party’s views in the field of labor. The 
INTUC, with about 1,400,000 workers, 
is the offspring of the National Con- 
gress party; the HMS, with about 
800,000 members, is sponsored by the 
Praja-Socialist party; the AITUC is 
dominated by the Communist party of 
India (CPI); and the UTUC is tied to 
various Trotskyite refugee splinters of 
the CPI. 

Worker organization, in spite of the 
fact that it is made up of about 35 per 
cent of the nonagricultural work force, 
is limited and uneven in its penetration. 


Indian workers are, in most cases, attached 
to trade unions only during periods of 
strife. If aroused to action they follow the 
leader-or the union which presents the most 
attractive program. They continue to pay 
dues only if immediate improvements are 
obtained. A union’s strength is generally 
measured by the number of people it at- 
tracts to a rally or a strike? ` 


Among the states, workers in Bengal, 


followed by Bombay and Bihar, are the 


best organized. Among industries, tex- 
tiles, where unionism has the longest 
history, have the largest percentage of 
organized workers. ‘The majority of 
railroad workers are also organized, as 
are many of the workers in the mines 
and in transport. Confederation-wise, 


` although the INTUC is the largest, it 


represents a plurality of organized work- 
ers only in Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, 
Assam, and Madhya Bharat; on an in- 
dustry basis it enjoys a strong position 
only in non-jute textiles and among 
plantation workers. 


2E. E. Bacon (Ed.), India: A Sociological 
Background, Vol. H, Subcontractor’s Mono- 
graph HRAF 44 (New Haven, Conn.: Human 
Relations Area Files, Inc., 1956), p. 561. 
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Legal framework of collective bargain- 
ing 


Postindependence India’s legislative 

framework in industrial relations re- 
flected British wartime legislation, which 
' prohibited strikes almost entirely. The 
situation has not changed substantially 
since 1947. . 
The Indian’ government’s representa- 
tive at the 1955 International Labor 
Conference presented his country’s 
policy on labor relations in the follow- 
ing words: 


In an economy where development is 
planned to achieve a definite target under 
regulation of the State it would obviously 
be impracticable to leave the vital field 
of labor-management relations entirely to 
chance. ... We have come to the con- 
clusion that, though every encouragement 
should be given to collective bargaining and 
voluntary settlement of disputes, the State 
should be prepared to intervene whenever 
the voluntary machine fails to work. We 
believe that the best way of resolving la- 
bor-management differences which are not 
solved by mutual negotiations is not a trial 
- of strength by strikes and lockouts but by 
an award of an impartial body. Besides 
during the Plan period, out country can- 
not afford loss of production consequent 
on labor-management disputes which can 
be solved by other methods. That is why 
the law on the subject in my country pro- 
vides for compulsory adjudication when 
the process of negotiation, conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration fails.® 


Implementation of. the government’s 
policy: takes place through a variety of 
agencies operating on many levels. The 
government, either federal or state, may 
refer disputes to conciliation boards, 
boards of inquiry, industrial tribunals, 


8“Speech on the Director-General’s Report 
at the International Labor Conference, June 
10, 1955,” International Labor Conference, 
38th Session, Record of Proceedings (Geneva: 
International Labor Organization, 1955), p. 
143. 
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or other instrumentalities whose awards 
are binding for a fixed period. Such in- 
tervention mayor may not be linked to 
an actual or threatening strike. Union 
participation in the settlement process 
may depend on whether it is or is not 
“recognized” by government as “repre- 
sentative.” Present-day labor stand- 
ards are essentially those set forth in a 
series of awards handed down between 
1947 and 1950. To achieve uniformity 
in conditions a Labour Appellate Tri- 
bunal (LAT) was established in 1950. 
Since that date the Tribunal has han- 


dled a very large number of disputes 


and has been increasingly drawn into 
the process of determining working con- 
ditions. 

In addition, to handle broader labor 
problems on a national level, the gov- 
ernment of India built up the already 
existing tripartite consultative machin- 
ery. The Indian Labor Conference and 
the Standing Labor Committee, as well 
as several tripartite industrial commit- 
tees, are the forums in which the parties 
discuss labor problems and in which the 
main lines of labor policy are deter- 
mined.* 

Evaluation of the system’s efficiency 
is extremely difficult. Along with the 
recent record of relative industrial peace, 
one must also note staggering and frus- 


trating delays in adjudication proceed- 


ings as well as conflicting decisions. In 
addition, the implementation of deci- 
sions is not easy, as all the parties in- 
volved try to use the existing machin- 
ery, whenever possible, to their own ad- 
vantage. 


The bank dispute 


Some cases bring the governmental 
machinery into motion at all levels. 
The so-called bank dispute, for example, 


*For a more complete description see O. A. 
Ornati, Jobs and Workers in India (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University, 1955), pp. 157-77 
and passim. 
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involved, over an eight-year period, the 
following: voluntary negotiations; con- 
ciliation; a strike; the award of an In- 
dustrial Tribunal (the Sen award); the 
award of another Industrial Tribunal 
(the Sastry award); a LAT decision; 
Parliament setting aside the LAT’s de- 
cision; the resignation of the Minister 
of Labor, V. V. Giri; workers’ demon- 
strations;. the appointment of a special 
commission, the Gajendragadkar Bank 
Inquiry Commission; the partial resto- 
ration of the LAT’s award; and finally 
an abortive strike. 

The bank dispute is reported here— 
even though only in its barest outline— 
as an illustration of the interrelationship 
of labor problems with those of India’s 
. economic development. Indeed, when 
the federal government intervened to 
modify the Labour Appellate Tribunal’s 
decision it argued that the implementa- 
tion of this decision would impair bank- 
ing in the rural areas in view of the 
additional. wage burden imposed. Vigor- 
ous growth of rural banking, the gov- 
ernment contended, was a necessary pre- 
requisite for the development envisaged 
by the Five Year Plan. . 

To note the effect of this system on 
unions, suffice it to say that the INTUC 
approved seriatim the bank workers’ 
demands, the Sen award, the Sastry 
award, the LAT, the government deci- 
sion setting aside the LAT decision 
(although it grumbled editorially about 
the wisdom of interfering with the ex- 
isting machinery), and the Gajendra- 
gadkar Commission, and ended by ful- 
minating against the bank workers and 
alleged Communist intervention. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: Pros 
AND Cons 


Three strands of thought have to be 
distinguished in explaining India’s atti- 
tudes towards industrial relations. The 
first, which favors free collective bar- 
gaining and pure and simple trade un- 
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ionism, is essentially British in origin. 
Its advocates are the Western-trained 


-intellectuals that are .found scattered 


throughout the labor movement. Their ` 
views carry weight with many HMS 
leaders and influence the avowed policy 
of the UTUC. These are the men nur- 
tured on the Webbs and spurred on by 
the roving ambassadors of the Ameri- 
can labor movement and the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions (ICFTU). They find support in 
the unions of some strategically located 
industries, such as the railroads; they are 
occasionally hampered by too outspoken 
support of their views on the part 
of unnecessarily progressive employers. 
V. V. Giri, a devotee of labor unity 
and formerly a successful negotiator for 
the railroad workers, was their rallying 
point. Respected for his long record 
of trade unionism and for the forceful- 
ness with which he had advocated free 
collective bargaining, his downfall weak- 
ened advocates of collective bargaining. 

A second strand of thought, which fa- 
vors collective bargaining without neces- 
sarily rejecting conciliatory and persua- 
sive government intervention, stems di- 
rectly from the basic faith of Indians in 
the reasonableness of men and in the 
ultimate power of the “right cause.” 
There exists in India an ancient and 
deeply held belief that almost anything 
can be achieved by an “act of truth,” 
satya. Satyagraha, “holding on to the 
truth,” achieved India’s independence, 
and many argue that the same approach 
will help bring the millenium in labor 
relations. Gandhi’s views of labor rela- 
tions—general though these may have 
been—are their strongest bargaining ar- 
guments. The Ahmadabad Textile La- 
bor Association speaks for this group in 
clear and emphatic terms. | 

The third strand of thought speaks of 
the objective complexity of the issues, 
delights in macroeconomics, and con- 
cludes that India cannot afford to let 
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the forces of the market operate freely. 
In this group one finds a large variety 
of planners. Dedicated to the imple- 
mentation of the “Socialist pattern,” 
they argue.among themselves as to who 
is more socialistic. They include most 
of the leadership of the INTUC and 
some of the theorists of the HMS. 


The “Giri approach” 


Immediately after independence, free 


collective bargaining was on the up- 
swing. Forces favoring it appeared 
strengthened by the postwar increase 
in trade union membership and, for a 
while, it seemed that Indian industrial 
relations would take on a pattern simi- 
lar to that of the United States and 
England. The “Giri approach” soon be- 
` came popular. After his appointment 
as Minister of Labor, Giri spoke loudly 
and consistently of the advantages of 
mutual negotiations. Employers, in par- 
ticular, seemed to support his approach.® 
At the Labor Conference of 1952, offi- 
cial spokesmen for HMS, AITUC, and 
UTUC favored collective bargaining for 
an even wider area than did Giri him- 
self. Even INTUC went along, declar- 
ing that “a stage has arrived when legis- 
lation should allow increasingly greater 
` scope for voluntary agreements in pref- 
erence to constant recourse to Tribu- 
nals... .” 8 l 

Giri found support in reasons other 
than ideological. Among non-INTUC 
unions there was resentment against gov- 
ernment intervention, which appeared 
biased. Not only was INTUC the 
creation of the Congress party and thus 
_to be viewed skeptically, but also the 
sight of the high echelons of govern- 
ment filled with former INTUC offi- 


5 See, for example, speech by S. P. Jain of 
the All-India Organization of Industrial Em- 
ployers at the Twelfth Indian Labor Confer- 
ence, Proceedings (n. p., n. d.), p. 41. 

6INTUC, Annual Report, October 1951-52, 
p. 17. 
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cials added to the impression of gov- 
ernment partiality. If the advantages 
of government support were to go only 
to INTUC unions, collective bargain- 
ing with all its limitations, so argued 
HMS and AITUC, was to be preferred, 
and arbitration was to be used only if 
mutual negotiations failed. Employers, 
long frustrated by bureaucratic incon- 
sistencies, welcomed greater independ- 
ence and felt that the removal of gov- 
ernmental interference would favor their 
position. 

But early enthusiasm for free collec- 
tive bargaining as well as union mem- 
bership increases soon faltered, and 
Minister of Labor Giri’s resignation in 
the bank dispute sounded the death 
knell of free collective bargaining. Op- 
position to Giri had developed in many 
quarters, At the highest level, the gov- 
ernment was concerned with the impli- 
cations collective bargaining might have 
for the economy. The alleged plight of 
category D banks—the rural banks—ex- 
emplified the way in which wage devel- 
opments might affect the fulfillment of 
the plan. The Congress party objected 
to Giri for not being a Congress party 
member. The state Labor Ministers 


. saw in collective bargaining a challenge > 


to their power and influence in the 
states. 

The greatest opposition to Giri came 
from labor. Unable to identify specific 
gains, labor abandoned the Giri ap- 
proach. Indeed the very structure and 
orientation of the Jabor movement, as 
will be made clear below, limits the 
movement to giving only lip service to 
the ideal of free collective bargaining. 


Trade union rejection of free collective 
bargaining 


Indian organized labor views collec- 
tive bargaining as a desirable future 
goal rather than a presently applicable 
policy. The causes of this attitude are 
two: in the first place, the unions are 
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primarily a labor movement dedicated 
to the establishment of a new society; 
in the second place, organized labor in 
India is very weak. . 

With rare exceptions, Indian trade 
unions do not accept the society sur- 
rounding them. They are engaged in a 
major effort to change it. In the past, 
change meant getting rid of the Eng- 
lish; now it means bringing about a 
Socialist state. Indian trade unions are 
primarily interested in shaping the fu- 
ture; they bother less about pay and 
present-day working conditions. Trade. 
unions represent the working classes, 
the broad society, rather than their 
own membership; consequently they are 
prone to consider social problems in a 
broader setting than trade unions in 
some other countries. . The policies of 
the INTUC on collective bargaining, 
exemplify this attitude most clearly. 
INTUC feels that compulsory arbitra- 
tion need not necessarily stifle the ef- 
fectiveness of trade unions or of the 
process of collective bargaining. Par- 
ticularly in disputes in industries vital 
to the nation’s growth and security and 
in disputes concerned with work force 
reductions government intervention is 
viewed favorably. 

The same concern with the broader 
aspects: of the problem leads INTUC 
not to oppose rationalization with great 
vigor.’ Similarly, INTUC favots a less 
inclusive program of implementation of 
the minimum wage legislation and, when 
necessary for the development of an in- 


T See the INTUC memorandum to the Plan- 
ning Commission reported in the Indian 
Worker, July 2, 1955. INTUC’s pronounce- 
ments on rationalization have, throughout the 
last five years, remained essentially schizoid. 
Against the milder form of the official memo- 
randum one must also recall the more blunt 
pronouncements of some of its leaders, for 
example, 5S. R. Vasavada, who refer to the 
need to see that the “craze for machines 
should. not be permitted to cause starvation 
among human beings.” Ibid, p. 5. 
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dustry, it is ready to support exceptions 
to implementation of minimum wage 
legislation. 

The views of HMS, UTUC, and 
AITUC are of similar breadth. Their 
programs vary with their party alle- 
giance. HMS and UTUC demand 
larger investments in the government 
sector of the economy, more nationali- 
zation of industry, more employment, 
and higher wages. On the other hand 
they are less concerned with stimulat- 
ing worker participation in the govern- 
ment-sponsored Five Year Plan. The 
essential policy of the AITUC rests.on 
the proposition that all wage labor is 
exploited labor. Consequently, it has 
little good to say about any govern- 
ment action short of its ultimate goal. 

The breadth of. trade union interests 
and demands diverts and limits their 
interest in bargaining at the plant or 
industry level. In addition, one of the 
most important limitations to success- 
ful collective bargaining lies in the fact 
that the employer cannot give the un- 
ion what it wants, even were he willing 
to do so. It is because their needs 
transcend what the employer can con- 
tribute that the unions seek worker 
support in political as well as in eco- 
nomic action. No employer and no - 
group of employers can, alone, give the 
Indian labor force the employment, the 
housing, and the higher standard of liv- 
ing it seeks and needs. 


Limitations on the unions’ bargaining 
power 


The legal framework of collective bar- 
gaining provides, as has been seen, for 
governmental intervention without pre- 
empting the possibility of negotiating 
agreements without government. A few 
such agreements have been recently ne- 
gotiated. Outstanding are the agree- 
ments in Bombay State Transport and 
at Tata Steel which provide for exclu- 
Sive recognition, establish grievance ma- 
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chinery, checkoff, and job evaluation, 
and are of a fixed duration.® 

Although more research is needed in 

this area, such developments appear to 
-indicate that whenever unions and man- 
agement reach agreement without gov- 
ernment intervention they are able to 
do so because the economic position of 
the industry gives the unions greater 
bargaining power than is normally the 
case.’ 

Approval of agreements arrived at in- 
dependently of government is not un- 
mixed. The HMS, for example, criti- 
cizes collective agreements arrived at in 
Ahmadabad as weakening the competi- 
tive position of other. textile industry 
employers and unions.’° In this criti- 
cism the HMS focuses on the lack of 
union bargaining power and, implicitly, 


underlines why: unions are forced to - 


rely on government. 

Many factors limit the bargaining 
power of the unions. Union recognition 
is one of the most important. All four 


8 For partial texts of the contracts see In- 
dian Labour Gazette, Vol. 13, No. 8 (Feb- 
ruary 1956), pp. 605~7 and the Jadian Worker, 
June 18, 1956. 

9 Professor Myers’ discussion of the relative 
ease with which rationalization is introduced 
in some areas seems to substantiate this point. 
See Charles A. Myers, “Labour Problems of 
Rationalization: The Experience of India,” 
International Labour Review, Vol. 73, No. 5 
(May 1956), pp. 431-50. 

10 Frequent references in Indian and Ameri- 
can literature dealing with the exceptionally 
fortunate pattern of labor relations of Ahmad- 
abad fail to underline to what extent these 
are a result of what could well be called “tri- 
partite collusive agreements.” Jn any analysis 
of the Ahmadabad situation it must be re- 
membered that the Ahmadabad millowners are 
the beneficiaries of the government’s lifting of 
the import ban on Egyptian cotton in those 
varieties in which it is the biggest consumer. 
The fact that in their indirect labor costs they 
do not have to calculate contributions to the 
Employees State Insurance Fund, which was 
not extended to Ahmadabad, is another ex- 
ample of how their competitive position is 
bolstered by government aid, 
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confederations are conscious of it. Their 
advocacy of legislation to compel -union 
recognition varies with the hold they 
have over a given industry or area, since 
“recognition” or “representativeness,”’ as 
presently interpreted, may lead to ex- 
cluding competing unions from the in- 
dustry or area. The INTUC, which ap- 
proaches majority status in more situa- 
tions than any of its competitors, is 
continually advocating such legislation. 
“The government should encourage trade 
unions . . . by recognizing only one un- 
ion in one center, in an industry, on the 
basis of numerical strength . . . [with] 
the sole right to negotiate and settle 
with employers. . . .” #4 

Much more important than norecog- 
nition and plural unionism in limiting 
union bargaining power are the increas- 
ing number of unemployed, the dismal 
poverty of the masses, and employer op- 
position to unions. To achieve impact 
at the national level, collective bargain- 
ing requires much greater economic de- 
velopment and industrial specialization 
and a greater economic staying power 
among the workers, as well as the ex- 
istence of employer personnel practices, 
if not “the presence of an enlightened 
outlook on the part of employer ele- 
ments.” 17 

The most constant criticism of free col- 
lective bargaining appears to be voiced 
by the leadership of the HMS (al- 
though some union groups within this 
confederation, such as the railroad work- 

11 INTUC memorandum to the Planning 
Commission quoted in the Indian Worker, 
September 12, 1955. 

12 In the 1955 official presentation of the 
policy on collective bargaining at the Inter- 
national Labor Conference the Indian govern- 
ment delegate argued: “The success of volun- 
tary negotiations and collective bargaining pre- 
supposes the existence of a united trade union 
movement and an enlightened outlook on the 
part of employer elements; which it has taken 
the advanced countries of the West long years 


to develop.” See International Labor Con- 
ference, op. cit. (note 3 supra), p. 143. 
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ers, do not go along with it). It has 


noted the futility of employer-employee . 


negotiations until the government grants 
unions freedom to strike and picket, and 
related rights. The situation was re- 
cently summarized by saying that “the 
private machinery of voluntary negotia- 
tion and arbitration is irrelevant in the 
context of the situation of industrial re- 
lations in our country.” * 


PoLiTicAL WARFARE AND RELATIVE 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


The unions’ rejection of collective bar- 
gaining and the yielding of initiative in 
wage matters were made less difficult for 
them by government and party action. 
The government favored the workers 
through many decisions that satished 
some of their immediate short-range 
needs as well as many of the broader 
goals. Much was said about the ex- 
alted position of labor in the future of 
India. Some labor leaders were given 
social recognition and placed in impor- 
tant government positions.’ Such gov- 
ernmental activities helped assuage un- 
ion demands and, at-least in part, con- 
tributed to the relative stability in 
industrial relations of the last four 
years.** 


Trade union gains and unfulfilled re- 
. quests 


Government did a good deal to satisfy 
trade union demands. “Safeguards” that 
unions demanded in connection with ra- 
tionalization were introduced by legisla- 
tion requiring employers to pay layoff 
compensation and regulating rehiring. 

Industrial tribunals helped clarify 
areas of controversy with decisions that, 


18 R. Kulkarni, “Repercussions of Ahmad- 
abad Bonus Agreement,” Janata, July 10, 
1955. (Italics mine.) 

14 See “An Index of Industrial Relations,” 
Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. 13, Nos. 7 and 8 
(January and February 1956), pp. 483-90, 
566-68. , 
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more often than not, satisfied labor. To 
provide a bonus—important in many 
disputes—-was declared a permanent em- 
ployer responsibility and understood to 
be the supplement by which minimum 
wages were brought up to the level of 
the “living wage.” Much of the dispute 
legislation has been interpreted to per- 
mit unions to forestall unfavorable de- 
cisions. Skillful use of existing ma- 


-chinery thus is a form of economic pres- 


sure. In addition, to balance the union’s 
inability to strike, the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal forbids employers to shut down 
—even for a single day falling between 
two holidays—while a dispute is pending. 

Labor unions are exerting their influ- 
ence also through the tripartite con- 
sultative machinery. Such efforts are 
often successful through the co-opera- 
tion of the government representatives; 
for example, in the dispute following 
the 1953 crisis in the tea industry, la- 
bor received several concessions, in spite 
of the rigid opposition of the employers, 
through the “conciliatory” efforts of the 
government representatives. 

Government intervention favoring 
trade union demands is also apparent 
in specific acts partially unrelated to 
trade union pressures. In one case, im- 
port licenses for new textile machinery 
were denied in order to avoid the un- 
rest which threatened if emaployment 
were curtailed. 

Yet unions do not meet with success 
in all their ventures, and they do not 
hesitate to be critical of government ac- 
tion. The unions’ most concentrated fire 
was recently directed against the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, with many of whose 
decisions the unions have been dissatis- 
fied, and against the government’s fail- 
ure to pass legislation strengthening 
unions. 

The LAT is viewed as ‘incompetent in 
labor matters, as overly concerned with 


‘industry’s needs for capital ploughbacks, 


and as displaying “... a consistent 
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tendency . . . to be anti-labour.” © In 
spite of mounting trade union pressures 
that it be abolished and government 
promises to do so, the tribunal is still 
going strong. 


In their criticism of government ac- 


tion or inaction unions do not hesitate 
to remind the government of their own 
political strength. Even INTUC, gen- 


erally committed to government sup- 


port, likes to remind the state and the 


central government of its dependence on . 


the vote of the industrial workers: 


.... on the revision of minimum wages 
... [the INTUC Assam Branch] consid- 
ers the government notification as an in- 
stance of abject surrender to the industry 
by the Government at the cost of la- 
bour, whose vote alone contributed not 
less than 48 members to the Congress 
Party in the Assembly in a House of 108 
members. . . .16 


Other confederations highlight other 
government failings. HMS notices gov- 
ernment failures in the field of housing; 
it notes how, in spite of continual de- 
mands, the cost-of-living allowance has 


not been integrated with the basic wage. 


In evaluating the tripartite machinery, 
the Socialists call it deadlocked and 
argue that “the pressures to break this 
deadlock must obviously be generated 
from the side of labour.” +” 


The Socialist pattern of society 


The essential payoff for union quies- 
cence in demands for wage increases 
was in government action to help un- 
ions achieve their broader goals. The 
‘national impetus behind industrializa- 
tion and commitment to. the “Socialist 


15 Indian Worker, July 9 and September 12, 
1955; Janata, February 6, 1955. 

16 Cachar Cha-Sramik Union, Resolution of 
February 20, 1953, quoted in S. K. Bose, 
Capital and Labour in the Indian Tea In- 
dustry (Bombay: All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress, 1954}, pp. 140-44. 

17 Janata, May 22, 1955. 
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pattern of society” permits the govern- 
ment to substantiate its claim of work- 
ing for the welfare of the masses. That 
the Indian economy has moved. “off 
dead center’”—indeed since 1951 a re- 
markable acceleration in the rate of 
growth has taken place so that total 
output has grown substantially faster 
than population—and that the second . 
Five Year Plan leans heavily upon in- 
dustrial development can be interpreted 
as another sign of interest in, and 
achievement favorable to, the industrial 
masses. 

Nationalization of life insurance, 
steeper taxes on dividends, a new state- 
ment on the nationalization of mining, 
creation of a ministry of steel to con- 
trol steel production, trade pacts with 
Communist countries—“so that our in- 
dustrial and economic policies might re- 
flect the philosophy of coexistence’ — 
and taxation on bonds were all reported 
at the 1956 INTUC Congress as help- 
ing the lot of the worker. If non- 
INTUC unions are less prone to see la- 
bor’s gain in all government action, they 
nevertheless recognize that government 
is moving in a direction consistent with 
the labor movement’s avowed ends. The 
debate between the government. and the 
trade unions in general and that be- 
tween the INTUC and other confedera- 
tions thus boils down to one about tim- 
ing and methods rather than about goals 
and ends. 


Worker participation in management 
Potentially: the most important gain ) 


of the Indian trade unions has been gov- 


ernment encouragement of worker par- 
ticipation in management, 

As was the case in Germany, “copar- 
ticipation” is hailed as industrial de- 
mocracy’s victorious climax. What “‘co- 
participation” in India will mean is, as 
yet, unclear. It has been presented as 
meaning the “inclusion of workers’ rep- 
resentatives. in the management, ie., 
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the Board of Directors, in all concerns,” 
or as meaning that “workers are to ac- 
quire and hold shares in the establish- 
ment... .” It has also been under- 
stood to require that “workers be given 
proper training in the techniques of pro- 
duction . . . and administration of the 
industry.” Other references, particu- 
larly a euphoric description of a plant 
in which “coparticipation” is already .a 
fact, make it appear as no more than 
a multistep grievance procedure, topped 
by a meeting between the managing di- 
rector and the union leader. Whatever 
form it will take, it is bound to con- 
tribute to the development of organiza- 
tion at the plant level where so little has 
been done and so much is needed.** 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Two central considerations emerge 
from this brief survey: First, it appears 
clear that the unions are not going to 
“vo it alone” in the sense of independ- 
ently setting, or trying to set, the rules 
regulating the labor-management-gov- 
ernment relationship. Second, the gov- 
ernment-trade union duologue is far 
from ended. 

It is improbable that employers will 
in the near future have a greater influ- 
ence than at present in setting the rules 
regulating industrial relationships. The 
wide acceptance of the Socialist ide- 


ology militates against the acceptance - 


of the “employer ideology” at the broad 
national level. In addition, the fact 
_ that managerial practices in the area of 


personnel.are so undeveloped handicaps. 


management in initiating, at the plant 


level, policies which might both improve 


working conditions and lead to greater 
managerial influence in the rule-setting 
process. 


18 Qn the limited role of the union in the 
plant see Van Dusen Kennedy, “The Role of 
the Union in the Plant in India;” Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Proceedings, 
1955 (Madison, Wis., 1956), pp. 249-64. 
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The last yeats have seen considerable 


. improvements in the Indian industrial 


worker’s standard of living. Indeed, 
real wages have increased, and com- 


parisons of Indian average per capita 


income with that of industrial workers 
show the latter to be over three and a 
half times that of the former. - Thus, 
industrial labor is rapidly becoming a 
privileged class. 

To.what extent improvement in the 
standard of life of the industrial worker 
is due to trade union action cannot 
easily be determined. That the pres- 
sures of organized labor have contrib- ` 
uted is beyond discussion. 

The strategy the labor movement has 
been forced to adopt is a difficult one. It 
requires continual development and im- 
plementation of the movement’s broader 
aims as well as concern and recognition 
of current worker needs. It is here that 
one finds the essential dilemma of the 
Indian labor movement. On the one 
hand, unions have continually and per- 
sistently to cajole government and 
party to be aware of labor’s needs. If 
this is to be effective, the unions must 
conduct extensive, continual, and repeti- 
tive ideological education in depth. On 
the other hand, workers are more re- 
sponsive to action which will satisfy im- 
mediate shop level needs. To achieve 
the movement’s broader aims, the un- 
ions must satisfy the more immediate 
needs. Structurally, the labor move- 
ment is better adapted to fulfill the first 
than the second half of its dual role. 

The non-INTUC unions have a less 
difficult role in play. Not being sad: 
dled with the responsibility of ensur- 
ing worker co-operation for government 
schemes and with a thin, yet well-dis- 
tributed membership, AITUC, HMS, 
and UTUC harass the INTUC unions 
continually by appeals to the workers 
designed to highlight contradictions be- 
tween over-all and immediate member 
interest. By concentrating, literally, on 
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the quality of the cup of tea provided 
by the employer, the competing confed- 
erations capitalize on the perennial de- 
bate of how best to improve the work- 
ers’ lot. 

The problems of trade unions in the 
Socialist state thus do not appear to 
vary with the level of economic develop- 
ment. Either in economically advanced 
or in underdeveloped economies the task 
of the Socialist trade union is said to 
be “to awaken democratic consciousness 
among the workers and to ensure that 
the toiling masses get an equitable share 
of the new wealth that will be created.” 
In trying to fulfill the first of these two 
tasks, unions closely connected with the 
dominant party run the risk of becom- 
ing pliant and subservient; their success 
in fulfilling’ the second task depends 
- upon labor’s bargaininig power. 


Interlocking of government, Congress 
party, and INTUC 


This analysis has implicitly posited 
government and trade unions as sepa- 
rate and juxtaposed in their competition 
for a greater say in shaping the future 
framework of Indian industrial rela- 
tions. Yet the fact that the crucial de- 
cisions in the area of industrial relations 
are made by a relatively small group of 
‘men who appear to manage the whole 
system of socioeconomic relations sug- 
gests the advisability of research in 
terms of alternative analytical frame- 
works. Indeed, the precise manner in 
which government policy is implemented 
through the multiple chains of command 
is not known. One is struck by the fact 
‘that the Congress party, the INTUC- 
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associated trade unions, and the govern- 
ment operate in close connection, and 
by the fact that key positions at all lev- 
els in the governmental structures are 
held by members or sympathizers of 
the Congress party. The technique by 
which responsibility is split among these 
chains of command is not clear. The 
fact that cabinet ministers participate in 
the discussions of the executive council 
of the INTUC beclouds the issue and — 
underlines the risks of trade union sub- 
servience to party discussed above. 
Lest this be misunderstood, it must 
be made clear that there is no reason 
whatsoever to assume that the small 
group of men who manage India’s labor 
policy do so for obvious selfish inter- 
ests. The exact opposite is the case. 
The formal aspects of democratic pro- 


cedures are fully respected at all levels 


of party, government, and trade union. 
That the reality of democratic processes 
is absent in differing degrees is due not 
to a lack of desire on the part of -the 
leaders but rather to the always re- 
ported, but never overemphasized, lack 
of preparation of the workers and to 
the pervasiveness ` of social and class 
distinctions. 

In this context the fact that the In- 
dian labor movement is divided among 
competing federations is a blessing in 
disguise. AITUC, HMS, and UTUC 
are the gadfly that prevents INTUC 
from becoming a passive labor-front 
type of organization and the check— 
strongly reinforced by India’s commit- 
ment to constitutional democracy—-to 
possible excessive government and party 
zeal. 


Labor and Nationalism in the British Caribbean’ 


By Grorce T. DANIEL * 


Abstract: In the British Caribbean territories, the labor movement and trade 


unionism have been vehicles for nationalist and home-rule sentiments. . 


The first 


trade unions appeared after World War J, but their efforts to raise wages and 
living standards by legislation largely failed, owing to lack of adequate political 
representation. The depression of the thirties worsened the situation of the 
workers and led to widespread disturbances in 1937. As a result of recom- 
mendations by a Royal Commission in 1939, universal suffrage was introduced 
and good labor laws enacted. Since then labor leaders have gained political 
offices, and the labor movement has become increasingly respectable and effec- 


tive. —Ed. 


IKE most underdeveloped areas to- 
day, the economic and social pat- 
tern of the British Caribbean terri- 
tories is changing at a quickening pace. 
Among the factors affecting this change, 
the labor movement is the most dy- 
namic. In countries where poverty is a 
chronic ailment, “freedom from want’? 
shares top priority with “freedom to 
govern. ” Accordingly, the mass move- 
ment in the British Caribbean, as in 
some countries elsewhere, is pincerlike. 
Political control or sovereignty repre- 
sent one arm, and economic sufficiency 
or independence the other. The de- 
mand for self-government can scarcely 
be separated from demands for higher 
living standards. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


‘The economy of the eleven islands and 
two mainland territories constituting the 
British Caribbean is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon agriculture. Crops for ex- 


* The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily 
represent those of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Secretariat. 


port, chiefly sugar, requiring an abun- 
dance of low-cost labor, dominate the 
economy. Even where minerals exist, 
like oil in Trinidad or bauxite in Brit- 
ish Guiana and Jamaica, most of the 
inhabitants are dependent directly or in- > 
directly upon agriculture for their live- 
lihood. T 

Following the tradition of African 
slave and East Indian indentured labor, 
large plantations or estates, utilizing the 
better land, still prevail. -Landless la- 
borers and small peasant farmers en- 
deavor to exist on the remaining land, 
which is generally poor and distributed 
in family holdings uneconomic in size; 
their agricultural methods are invari-¢ 
ably primitive. In consequence, the 
basic economic needs of the population 
are not met. 

Socially, there are three classes. At 
the top there is an official and planter- 
merchant class, usually white and for- 
eign. Next there is a less well-defined 
middle class, mainly professionals and 
mulattoes. Finally, a broad base is 
made up of the so-called working class 
of African and East Indian descent. As 





George T. Daniel, M.S., New York City, is Acting Chief of the Caribbean Section in 
the Division of Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Department, He was formerly general secretary of the Trinidad and Tobago 


Teachers’ Union. 
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a rule the upper classes live a life some- 
what apart from the rest of the com- 
munity, confining their role mainly to 
direction and supervision. Absentee 
- landlords are not uncommon: How- 
ever, the landowning class or their 
representatives (foreign or native) are 
identified with the government and the 


British colonial officials—the assump- 


tion being that the prime purpose of 
Crown Colony government is to protect 
and enhance British colonial invest- 
- ments. 

Concerning -allegiance to “King and 
country,” all sections of the community 
are united in their loyalty to the throne, 
there being only one throne. But as re- 
gards country, there is some conflict. 
To the upper class “country means 
- Great Britain, in the middle class there 
is uncertainty, with opinions divided be- 
tween the mother country and the ter- 
ritory, whereas to the working classes, 
by and large, the territory is the only 
country they know. Low wages, inade- 
- quate housing, malnutrition, the rav- 
ages of energy-sapping diseases, ag- 
gravated by the typical’ hierarchical 
pattern of decision making and dicta- 
‘tion from the top and by remote con- 
trol from London, all contribute to the 
urge for real democratic self-govern- 
ment at the local level. It was under 
these adverse circumstances that the la- 
bor movement in the British Caribbean 
was born and developed. 


RISE oF TRADE UNIONISM 


The labor movement received its start 
at the close of World War I, following 
the return of the British West Indian 
Regiment. To be exact, it was on Janu- 
ary 11, 1919, that Hubert Nathaniel 
Critchlow, who has. been called the 
father of the British Caribbean labor 
movement, organized the British Guiana 
Labor Union, the first labor union in 
the area. It was one of the first labor 
unions to be organized in the British 


colonial empire. In 1920, the Trinidad 
Workingmen’s Association, based on a 
previous “workmen’s friendly society” 
founded in 1906, was reorganized un- 
der the leadership of Captain Andrew 
Arthur Cipriani and registered under 
the Companies Ordinance. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 
Until 1930, the only legislation in 


` British colonies which gave a legal ba- 


sis for trade union activity existed in 
British Guiana, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Malaya, and Northern Rhodesia.t The 
first pieces of trade union legislation to 
be introduced in the Caribbean were 
Trade Union Law No. 37 of 1919 in 
Jamaica and Trade Union Law No. 17 
of 1921 in British Guiana. Several 
years elapsed before the enactment (in 
1933) of a comparable law in any other 
territory. 

These laws, providing for the estab- 
lishment of trade unions and defining 
their functions, powers, and responsi- 
bilities, were drafted on lines of sections 
2 and 3 of the United Kingdom Trade 
Union Act of 1871. They were simple. 
They required the registration of every 
trade union, and the submission of an- 
nual accounts and balance sheets to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions. With re- 
spect to raising funds for political pur- 
poses, specified rules and the British 
method of “contracting in” were ap- 
plied. However, the laws were seri- 
ously limited since they did not pro- 
vide for peaceful picketing or protect 
union funds from liability arising from 
tortious acts. Trade unions, in conse- 
quence, were merely declared lawful for 
civil purposes. Strike action, the but- 
tress of union bargaining power, was still 
paralyzed. The labor leaders strongly 
resented this and the leader of the Trini- 
dad Workingmen’s Association, Captain 

1 Walter Bowen, Colonial Trade Unions, 


Fabian Colonial Bureau Pamphlet (London: 
Fabian Publications Ltd., October 1954), p. 4. 
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Cipriani, refused to register his organi- . 


zation-under the Trinidad Trade Union 
Ordinance of.-1933. Instead, he dis- 
solved it and. formed the Trinidad La- 
bour party, :the first political party to 
be established in the British Caribbean. 

The obvious weakness of ‘the early 
trade union laws, the fact that ‘“em- 
ployers ahd managers generally were 
strongly, and in some. cases, even bit- 
terly, opposed to trade unions... 
and the fact that “the government also 

. . adopted, to say the least, a cautious 
and ultra-conservative attitude ... ,”° 
left labor leaders no alternative but to 
exploit: to the full the British parlia- 
mentary processes in order to secure 
legislative solutions for their economic 
problems. Yet, with the limited repre- 
-sentation at their disposal, even this ap- 
proach proved painfully slow and frus- 
trating. 


. DISTURBANCES OF THE 1930's 


Meanwhile the world depression of 
the 1930’s had knocked ‘the bottom out 
. of the “sugar basket” in which all the 
economic eggs of the area rested. Un- 
employment became rife and was in- 
creased by the return of many migrant 
workers from adjacent lands,-such as 
the Panama Canal Zone and the United 
‘States. The steady natural growth in 
population worsened the situation. The 
pressures were cumulative. In the words 
of Major Orde Browne, “This severe 
trial was imposed upon a society: ill- 
designed to withstand’ it; discontent 
and unrest culminating in disorder were 
the inevitable concomitants.” + Norman 
Manley, leader of the People’s National 


2 F. W. Dalley, Report on Trade Union Or- 
ganisation and Industrial Relations, 1947, Co- 
lonial No. 215 (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office), p. 5. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Granville Orde, Browne, Labour Conditions 
in the West, Indies, Cmd. 6070 (London: 
HMSO, 1939), p. 13. 
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party of Jamaica, summed up the situa- 
tion graphically: 


. . . in this historical process of the Carib- 
bean people, the common man, alive to 
these conditions, would no longer endure ' 
them and was prepared—and rightly so— 
to raise hell in his own way to call atten- 
tion to his wrong.5 


The following calendar of events ê in- 
volving considerable damage to property 
and loss of life indicates how drastic and 
widespread the revolt became: 


May-June 1934 Disturbances on sugar 
estates in Trinidad 


Jan. 1935 Disturbances in St. Kitts 
May 1935 Strike of wharf labor 


at Falmouth, Jamaica, 
followed by disturb- 
ances 
Disturbances on various 
estates on British 
Guiana: | 
Rioting in Kingstown 
and’ Campden Park, ~ 
St. Vincent 
General disturbances in | 
Trinidad (including 
strikes and riots in 
the oil fields and in 
sugar estates) 
Disturbances on Frome 
estate, Jamaica 
Disturbances at Leonora 
plantation and neigh- 
boring areas in British 
Guiana 


Sept.—Oct. 1935 
Oct. 1935 


June 1937 


May 1938 


Feb. 1939 


Tre 1939 ROYAL COMMISSION 


As a consequence, His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment in London in 1939 appointed 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
widespread disturbances and to make 


. recommendations. Included in the Com- 


5 Report of Conference on the Closer Asso- 
ciation of the British West Indian Colonies, 
Part II, Montego Bay, 1947, Colonial 218 
(London: HMSO, 1948), p. 139. 

8 Report of the West India Royal Commis- 
sion (Chairman: Lord Moyne), Cmd. 6607 
(London: HMSO, 1945), p. 196. 
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mission was Sir Walter-Citrine, then the 
general secretary of the British Trades 
- Union Congress. ` : 

Among its principal recommendations 
the Commission advocated (1) consti- 
tutional reform and (2) progressive 
trade union legislation. Reform, the 
Commission held, would ensure “that 
the elected element in: the Legislative 
Councils shall be as truly representative 
as possible.” Accordingly, it urged uni- 
versal adult suffrage. 

With constitutional advance and the 
advent of universal adult suffrage, the 
working masses came into the political 
picture for the first time in an effective 
way, especially as they were now rein- 
forced by an increasing number of the 
“black intelligentsia.” This popular 
emergence: needed leadership, which the 
hitherto marginal mulattoes were willing 
to provide, as they had no- choice but 
to ally themselves with the movement. 
The rising. tide of nationalism thus 
tended to attenuate color and class dif- 
ferences within the British Caribbean 
- community.’ 

In this social revolution, the labor 
- movement played- a major role. Con- 
currently with constitutional change 
‘came legislative provisions enabling 
trade unions to engage in peaceful pick- 
eting and exempting them from torts. 
The Commission had pointed out that 
“the Trinidad disturbances must be 
traced to the more or less general sense 
of dissatisfaction for which there was no 
adequate means of articulation through 
recognized machinery of collective bar- 
gaining.” 8 Labor Departments headed 
by British trade unionists were there- 
fore quickly set up in most territories 
to foster trade union development and 


T See Eric Williams, Education in the Brit- ; 


ish West Indies (Trinidad: Trinidad Guardian 
Commercial Printing, 1951), pp. 6-8. 

8 Report of the Forster Commission on the 
Trinidad Disturbances 1937, Cmd. 5641 (Lon- 
don: HMSO, 1938), p. 81. 
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establish collective bargaining’ machin- 


ery as a means of settling industrial 


disputes. 


TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION 
AND MEMBERSHIP 


Until 1938; labor’ fought for the 
proper establishment ‘and legal recog- 
nition of trade unions. The era fol- 
lowing the disturbances saw the rise of 
the trade union movement. There was 
a rush to join a union regardless of ‘ 
worker classification or even the aims 
of unions. Instead of fear or indiffer- 
ence to union membership, it now be- 
came fashionable for workers to belong. 
By 1939, about sixty-five trade unions 
with an estimated membership of 62,500 
had been formed, of which fifty-nine 
were registered under the law.® 

The names of such trade unions as 
The British Guiana Manpower Citi- 
zens Association, The Grenada Manual 
and Mental Workers Trade Union, The 
Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, 
The National Workers Trade Union of 
Jamaica, and the British Empire Work- 
ers’; Peasants’ and Ratepayers’ Union 
of Trinidad indicate the all-inclusive 
nature of the membership and the po- 
litical and nationalist character of the 
movement. 

The introduction of legal provisions 
in support of trade unions resulted in 
an immediate and spectacular rise in the 
number and membership. of trade unions 
throughout the British Caribbean, as 
Table 1 indicates. 

However, membership figures of Brit- 
ish Caribbean trade unions, like most 
Statistics in underdeveloped areas, are 
open to question, particularly since the 
definition of trade union membership is 
still subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. “Once a member, always a mem- 
ber” is applicable in some instances; in 

9 Report of .the Comptroller for Develop- 


ment and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943- 
44 (Barbados: Hastings House), p. 71. 
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‘TABLE 1—Lazor UNION ORGANIZATIONS AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
British CARIBBEAN, 1946, 1950, 1954 


NUMBER OF TRADE UNIONS 


MEMBERSHIP 
TERRITORY : 
1946 1950 1954 1946 1950 1954 

Barbados creerse aeeti . 4 3 3 5,600 12,500 8,751 
British Guiana........... 34 38 36 14,349% 22 317° 13,2203 
British Honduras......... 1. 6 5 820 3,643 11,782 
TVAMAICA: u eae ses 24 12 14 . 46,000 78,117 94,4378 
Leeward Islands.......... 3 4 3 —_ — 20,7204 
Trinidad-Tobago......... 16 32 45 == 20,000 — 
Windward Islands.....,... — 10 19 _ 13,937 21,208/ 


a Membership in one union only. 


č Membership in 18 unions only for the year 1948, 


e Membership in 26 unions only, 
€ For the year 1953. 

¢ Membership in 11 unions only. 
J For the year 1952. 


Sources: Special Study on Social Conditions in Non~Self-Governing Territories, ST/TRI/SER.A/ 
10 (New York: United Nations, 1956); Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summaries and Analyses of 
Information Transmitted to the Secretary-General of the Year 1954 (New York: United Nations). 


others, supporters of the union, although 


not workers in the customary sense of 
the word, are considered members. Be- 
ing in “good financial standing” is not 
a strict requirement in most unions for 
membership or even, in some. cases, for 
the exercise of voting rights. This does 
not necessarily imply “padding the roll” 
but rather expresses a local identifica- 
tion of fellowship with membership, a 
-probable carry-over of the extended 
family system. This phenomenon is 
not peculiar to trade unions. With in- 
creasing understanding of trade union 
‘practices, the trend is toward the ac- 
ceptance of membership as a duty with 
rights, responsibilities, and benefits. 
Because of the historical antecedents 
of the British Caribbean working class, 
it is understandable that there should 
be a universal need for protection and 
that workers should see the trade union 
as the means for providing it. Workers 
believe that’ the purpose of the union is 
not only to protect them from want by 
providing a job but also to protect them 
in the. job, and even to protect them 


against any problems arising outside the 


job. The union becomes an organiza- 
tion for protection anywhere and every- 
where. To many workers, the union is 
also a protest organization, and union 
meetings become a sort of “gripers’ con- 
cert.” Frequently even nonworkers join 
unions to secure protection and to pro- 
test grievances. 

World War II increased and regular- 

ized employment throughout the area. 
In addition, construction of United 
States Army and Navy bases in some of 
the larger territories provided employ- 
ment at higher than accustomed wages 
and induced migration from the more 
depressed smaller islands. ‘This meas- 
ure of prosperity gave workers a sense 
of satisfaction with, and obligation to, 
trade union leaders, especially those who 
had played a prominent role in the dis- 
turbances of the 1930’s and had suf- 
fered imprisonment. When constitu- 
tional reform allowed for a wider meas- 
ure of representation, the workers made 
the “martyrs” of the disturbances the 
“heroes” of the ballot box. 
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LABOR LEADERS 


In this way men like Alexander Busta- 
mante of Jamaica and Uriah Buz Butler 
of Trinidad came to the fore in the Brit- 
ish Caribbean labor movement. They 
provided the spark which set the revolt 
in motion and paid for it with imprison- 
ment. This act of sacrifice made them 
heroes in the sight of their devoted fol- 
lowers. In the eyes of the workers, 
these men could do no wrong, and noth- 
ing that could be done for them was too 
much. The leaders capitalized on this 
allegiance and never failed to dramatize 
themselves in order to maintain their 
position. 

Both Bustamante and Butler displayed 
qualities of the flamboyant demagogue, 
almost hypnotic in their influence over 
an illiterate following. ‘Generally astute, 
they displayed at times exceptional re- 
ligious fervor; extensive quotation from 
the Bible in support of their actions ap- 
pealed strongly to followers whose only 
contact with literature was, at most, the 
Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Instead of reasoning things out with 
‘their members, they preferred to deter- 


mine the issues as if by Divine Right. | 


Their words and deeds showed them 
no less committed to nationalism than 
their predecessors in the labor move- 
ment. Whatever may be said of Busta- 
mante, he was first and foremost a 
Jamaican and wanted the best for Ja- 
maica. His often expressed wish to be 
governor in his own country is evidence 
of this strong nationalist viewpoint. 
Typical of the labor leadership ac- 
tively engaged in the process of quick- 
ening this national consciousness, over 
some twenty-five years or so, was 
Captain Cipriani, President General of 
the Trinidad Workingmen’s Association 
(later the Trinidad Labour party). 
Cipriani, a Corsican by birth, was edu- 
cated in Trinidad and lived there most 
of his life. A man of intense national- 
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ism, he infused his sentiments into the 
working-class movement of Trinidad. 
The following extract, which is typical 
of his speeches in the Trinidad Legisla- 
tive Council, exemplifies his nationalist 
feelings: . 


I am not concerned with what the Sec- 
retary of State’s opinion is as to matters 
concerning my country; and whether it be 
Lord Milner or plain Jimmy Thomas, to 
me, they are only ordinary mortals and 
strike no fear in my soul. 

But the oil in this country belongs to us; 
the whole of this country belongs to us, it 
is God-given; and it is for us to get the 
best and the most fair and reasonable share 
of the wealth of our own country. That, 
Sir, is only the natural aim and aspiration 
of honest and right thinking people, and if 
I have learned one lesson from the Eng- 
lishman, and a lesson which will serve all 
in good stead, it is that “The Englishman’s 


‘ home is his castle,” and in the same way 
‘and by the same process of reasoning and 


argument, my home, which is Trinidad, is 
my castle, and I look forward through that 
teaching and through that sentiment to the 
day when the British Government will say 
to us, and I know they will say it, no mat- 
ter how difficult and no matter how long 
the trail, no matter how deep the sand or 
how steep the hill, one day, they will say 
to us yes, we agree you must hold and con- 
trol the administration of your own coun- 
try and we will give you what we have 
given to the other parts of the great Em- 
pire, a full measure of Dominion status. 
Until that time comes, we, like true, loyal, 
honest, and devoted members of the Great 
Commonwealth of Nations, must fight on 
and struggle on for the things that are ours, 
for the right to live in our own country 
and for the right to hold and control its 
own administration.1° 


In 1926, when elected representa- 
tives were admitted to the Legislative 
Council in Trinidad for the first time, 
Cipriani was chosen by an overwhelm- 


10 Trinidad Hansard, 1937 (Port of Spain: 
Government Printing Office), pp. 268-69. 
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ing majority; he held his seat in the 
Council until his death seventeen years 
later. The extent of his popularity may 
be gauged by the fact that he was seven 
times elected mayor of the city of Port 
of Spain. During his term of office as 
mayor he led to a successful conclusion 
the fight to have the municipality take 
over from a private foreign company 
the management and control of the pro- 
duction of electric power and the tram- 
way service. As the mouthpiece of the 
“working man” he advocated .self-gov- 
ernment for Trinidad and West Indian 
Federation with Dominion status. 

Like Cipriani, such labor leaders as 
Hubert Critchlow in British Guiana and 
T. Albert Marryshow in Grenada ad- 
vocated self-government for their re- 
spective territories and West Indian 
Federation for the area. As early as 
January 1926, British Caribbean labor 
leaders met in British Guiana and es- 
tablished the British Guiana and Brit- 
ish West Indian Labour Federation to 
co-ordinate their efforts. This organi- 
zation, renamed the Caribbean Labour 
Congress (CLC) in 1945, developed 
into so powerful a regional organization 
that at the 1947 Closer Association Con- 
ference at Montego Bay, Jamaica, the 
President, Grantley Adams, could tell 
Mr. Creech Jones, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies: 


. it was a realization of the hopes and 
aspirations of the people of these colonies 
which has found its form in and has as 
its mouthpiece the Caribbean Labour Con- 
gress .. . you hear the authoritative voice 
of the Caribbean when you hear the voice 
of the Caribbean Labour Congress.12 


This organization, comprising trade un- 
ion representatives from nearly every 
British Caribbean territory, drew up a 
plan for West Indian Federation en- 
titled “Charter for Caribbean Freedom.” 


11 Report of ... (cited note 5 supra), pp. 
37-38. l 
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OTHER INFLUENCES ON NATIONALISM 


It may be well to mention here two 
other factors not generally recognized 
as instrumental in the development of 
nationalism in the British Caribbean. 
The first was Marcus Garvey (himself 
a West Indian) and his Universal Ne- 
gro Improvement Association; the sec- 
ond was the invasion of Abyssinia by 
Italy in 1935. 

Marcus Garvey and his “Back to Af- 
rica” movement exploited the racial dis- 
abilities of American Negroes and the 
disillusionment of peoples of African 
descent, especially in the West Indies, 
following World War I, in which they 
too had fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” By 1923 he had suc- 
ceeded in organizing one of the biggest 
protest mass movements ever to sweep 
the New World. Though short-lived, it 
had made a great impact upon the West 
Indian working classes, who were mainly 
black. Branch organizations were es- 
tablished in the various territories to 
arouse the Negro to an awareness of 
his position, to take pride in self and 
country, and to demand his citizen’s 
rights. Garveyism made a strong ap- 


. peal to the working masses of the West 


Indies and sowed the first seeds of racial 
consciousness, which labor leaders were 
later to utilize as an incentive to na- 
tionalism. Democracy, in its Western 
context, had provided territorial labor 
leaders with the concept of majority rule 
and given them the idea of exploiting 
the voting power of the working-class 
majority for self-government, in the 
hope of securing ultimately a more 
equitable distribution of the wealth of 
the territories. Thus the labor move- 
ment became strongly identified with, 
and considered itself, the political ex- 
pression of nationalist aspirations. - 

_ The Abyssinian war in 1935 institu- 
tionalized this sentiment. The failure of 
the League of Nations to apply effec- 
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tive sanctions against Italy for its at- 
tack upon Ethiopia, symbol of black 
sovereignty, was widely interpreted in 
the West Indies as white indifference to 
black interests. When the Pope blessed 
the Italian troops on the eve of invasion, 
the Church too, Episcopalian as well as 
Roman Catholic, became identified with 
this indifference. The rise of many of 
the religious sects and indigenous groups 
and organizations now in existence in 
the British Caribbean may be traced 
back to this period. This new attitude 
reflected a growing indifference, if not 
resentment, toward the so-called “white” 
institutions and a growing interest in 
the indigenous culture. The result was 
the creation of new social institutions 
and the assumption of responsibility for 
their destiny. 


TRADE UNION AND THE POLITICAL 
PARTY 


To fill the role expected of it, the 
trade union has become in fact “union 
cum political party.” 1? Differences in 
nationality and race provide an emo- 
tional element in the relationship be- 
tween employers and workers that fur- 
thers the desire for mutual protection. 
Union leaders, often smarting under 
handicaps of race, color, and class, feel 
a strong sense’ of identity with their 
members. Frequently they exploit these 
handicaps not only to do something for 
the members but also -for their own per- 
sonal advantage, especially the enhance- 
ment of their social status and the at- 
tainment of political power. Conse- 
quently the leader very often becomes 
the embodiment of the union. 

By 1946, universal adult suffrage was 
effective in Jamaica and Trinidad, and 
the franchise qualifications were lowered 
in Barbados, British Guiana, and the 


12 See Simon Rottenberg, “Labor Relations 
in an Underdeveloped Economy,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (December 1952), pp. 250-60. 
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smaller territories. Recognizing that the 
main body of voters was the working- 
class population, most political parties 
attached themselves to trade unions. 
Some trade unions submitted their own 
candidates where there was no party 
affiliation. Whether it was the oppor- 
tunity that trade unions provided for 
the political advancement of the “mid- 
dle class liberals,” or whether this new 
type of leader was truly interested in 
the workers and the trade union move- 
ment as. such, the fact remains that the 
trade union movement saw an influx of 
leaders from the middle classes. While 
there were those who made the trade 
union their exclusive business, many 
used the trade unions merely as a means 


of attaining political power. 


Evidence of the emphasis placed on 
politics was furnished by the composi- 
tion of the 1947 CLC Conference in Ja- 
maica; most of the delegates were mem- 
bers of territorial legislatures and served 
also as delegates to the Montego Bay 
Conference on Closer Association, as 
representatives of the legislatures. 

The attainment of political office has 
enhanced the social status of trade un- 
ion leaders and provided them with ad- 
ditional power. Grantley Adams in his 
address to the Second World Congress 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) in 1951 
stated: ) 


In Barbados I am proud to say that we 
have gone so far as actually to have cap- 
tured the government. Our trade union 
(The Barbados Workers Union) has a po- 
litical branch (The Barbados Labor Party) 
and matters that we have not succeeded in 
attaining through bargaining we have had 
passed into law in our Parliament.1® 


The movement also has gained in re- 
spectability, but its solidarity has been 


18 Report of the Second World Congress 
(ICFTU) held at Milan, 4-12 July, 1951, p. 
215. 
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affected by the political rivalry of its 
leaders. Some opportunists have ex- 
ploited the movement for personal po- 
litical advancement, while others have 
been guilty of defection. When trade 
union loyalty and political expediency 
conflict, trade union leaders invariably 
do what is expedient. Furthermore, “in 
taking over the government,” trade un- 
ion leaders can overreach themselves, as 
in British Guiana, with disastrous re- 
sults to the labor movement. 


INTERUNION AND INTERTERRITORIAL 
Co-OPERATION 


Fhe development of associations or 
affiliations of trade unions in British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, which 
started in 1939, took the form of Colony 
Trade Union’ Councils. At the outset 
these went well, but their development 
was retarded by the personal rivalries 
and political jealousies of trade union 
leaders seeking political office. Within 
the territories, especially the larger ones, 
trade union leaders were trapped in a 
vicious struggle for political power. In 
promoting their own personal political 
ambitions, they failed to ensure the 
more significant and desirable objective, 
namely, the advancement of trade un- 
ionism as a powerful economic and so- 
cial institution. 

Significantly enough, political action, 
which split the leaders of the trade un- 
ion movement in the individual terri- 
tories, did not affect the movement ad- 
versely on a regional level. On the con- 
‘trary, it did so much to strengthen its 
collective force that it became the offi- 
cial mouthpiece of labor in the British 
Caribbean. 

In spite of these difficulties and in- 
consistencies, the intimate connection 
between trade unions and politics is 
strongly defended. Grantley Adams de- 
clares: 
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While it is true that some trade unions may 
také a wrong turning, . . . it is almost im- 
possible in a colonial territory to dissociate 
trade unionism from political- democratic 


‘socialism. Wein the West Indies, for good 


or ill—and I am not absolutely convinced 
for good—whenever we have started a 
working-class union (in recent years at any 
rate) find that most of its followers and 
practically all its leaders are members of a 
democratic socialist parliamentary party. 


If the trade union movement has 
benefited only indirectly from this con- 
nection with politics, trade union lead- 
ers have reaped direct benefits. Since 
World War II, they have been receiving 
some of the highest honors in the land. 
An impressive honors list is headed by 
Sir Alexander Bustamante, president’ of 
the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union 
and leader of the Jamaica Labour party, 
who was appointed the first Chief Min- 
ister of Jamaica in 1944; in 1955, he 
had the distinction of being the first 
trade union leader to receive a knight- 
hood. Next in line is Grantley Adams, 
president of the Barbados Workers’ Un- 
ion and head of the Barbados Labour 
party, who became the first Prime Min- 
ister in the British Caribbean and was 
made a Companion of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George (C.M.G.). 
Then there is Albert Gomes, a Trini- 
dadian of Portuguese descent, who came 


` to power as president of the Federated 


Workers Trade Union and: until recently 
was the Trinidad Minister of Labour, > 
Commerce and Industry; he also has 
been made C.M.G. Haubert Critchlow 
of British Guiana, V. C. Bird of An- 
tigua, and F. L. Walcott of Barbados 
are Officers of the Order of the British 
Empire (O.B.E.). These honors are 
symbols of status and prestige highly 
prized by most British citizens. i 

Political honors have brought’ with 
them additional responsibility. The in- 


14 Ibid., p. 215. 
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troduction of the ministerial system has 
meant full-time duties at handsome 
salaries for elected representatives. Yet 
trade union leaders elected to political 
office have continued to hold on to their 
trade union posts. This dual role poses 
a problem not only for trade union lead- 
ers but for the movement as well. Nev- 
ertheless, no other force has contributed 
more than the labor. movement to re- 
alize the dream of British Caribbean 
Federation. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made here to 
show that the labor movement and 
trade unionism: in the British Carib- 
bean territories are avenues through 
which nationalist sentiments and the 
urge for “self-determination” find- ex- 
pression. This is not unique to the 
British Caribbean but is symptomatic 
of a movement among the peoples of 
non-self-governing territories the world 
over, 

The beginnings of this development in 
the British Caribbean became evident 
following World War I. The first lead- 
ers of the labor movement were men of 
strong character whose influence on the 
movement was considerable. For a num- 
ber of reasons, especially those arising 
from economic and social conditions, an 
early tendency to secure improvements 
‘in the wages and living conditions of 
workers by legislative means was in- 
evitable. However, the inadequacy of 
legislative representation made for pain- 
fully slow progress In economic improve- 
ments. One result was the general dis- 
turbances of 1937. 
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The Royal Commission of 1939 made 
important recommendations leading to 
the enactment of labor laws and to con- 
stitutional reform. The former not only 
made trade unions legal but also more 
effective in securing their demands, 
while the latter enfranchised the work- 
ing classes and provided an opportunity 
for a more equitable representation. 
Subsequently, trade union leaders were 
voted into political office, and self-gov- 
ernment found expression in and through 
the trade union movement. 

Trade unions in the British Caribbean 
now enjoy general recognition. In nearly 
every local government body, municipal 
or borough council, and territorial legis- 
lature, trade union leaders hold promi- 
nent positions. Consequently, the influ- 
ence of the movement has become far- 
reaching. This growing respectability 
will tend to strengthen labor’s position 
at the bargaining table. 

The point must be emphasized that 
the close alliance of the democratic 
legislative process with the rapid and 
aggressive development of the trade un- 
ion movement was largely determined 
by the philosophy and stature of the 
pioneer labor leaders. These men were 
instrumental in creating among the peo- 
ples native to the territories an attitude 
of mind which made them respectful but 
not servile, aggressive yet not revolu- . 
tionary. When it is remembered that 
the history of development is frequently 
a record of violent revolutions, this Brit- 
ish Caribbean mobilization of demo- 
cratic institutions (the trade union and 
the political party) for peaceful pene- 
tration of the barriers to national aspi- 
rations assumes increasing significance. 
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The Israeli Labor Movement 


By Napav HALEVI 


Abstract: Labor in Israel is mostly organized into the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Israel (Histadrut), a general union in membership and func- 


tions. 


functions, mutual aid and social functions, and economic activities. 


It includes all kinds of workers and their families and has trade union 


It tries to 


satisfy all physical, cultural, and spiritual needs of its members. Its ideology is” 
a synthesis of Zionist nationalism and socialism. ‘The author describes the struc- 
ture and organization of the Histadrut and considers what appear to be the basic 
problems facing the federation in its future development, problems arising from 
the very size and complex nature of the organization. —Ed. 


SRAELI labor, for the most part, is 
organized in the General Federation 
of Jewish Labor in Israel, commonly 
referred to by the first word in its He- 
brew title—the Histadrut. The His- 
tadrut is a general union in the widest 
sense of the word. It is general in its 
membership and in its functions. As 
to membership, the Histadrut embraces 
workers and their families: agricultural 
and industrial workers, manual laborers 
and intellectuals, wage earners and self- 
employed and members of co-opera- 
tives. Its functions may be grouped 
under three headings: trade union func- 
tions, similar to those performed by 
. most unions elsewhere; mutual aid and 
social functions, ranging from compre- 
hensive medical care to sports organiza- 
tions and trade schools; and economic 
activities. Throughout its thirty-six- 
year history, the Histadrut has striven 
to concern itself with and satisfy all the 
physical, cultural, and spiritual needs of 
its members. 
A second aspect of the Israeli labor 
movement is its ideological foundation, 


which is a synthesis of Zionist nation- 
alism and socialism. The nationalism 
called for a re-creation of a nation, the 
resettlement of Jews in Palestine, and 
the renewal of Jewish national life. 
The socialism, though not as clearly 
defined and widely accepted as the na- 
tionalism which it was supposed to 
serve, aimed not at overthrowing an 
existing social order, but at the creation 
of a new society of free workers where 
no sizable society existed at all. 

A short article cannot hope to do 
justice to so complex a phenomenon as 
the Histadrut.t The following pages at- 
tempt rather briefly to describe the de- 
velopment and present structure and op- 
eration of this organization and to con- 
sider some of what appear to’ be basic ` 
problems facing the Histadrut in its fu- 
ture development, problems which arise 
from the very size and complex nature 
of the Histadrut. 


i For this reason we must also abstain from 
any detailed consideration of Israels labor 
parties, an equally important aspect of Israel’s 
labor movement. 


Nadav Halevi, Ph.D., Jerusalem, is an economist on the staf of the Falk Project for 


Economic Research in Israel. 
actions, 1952~1954 (1956). 


He is author of Estimates of Israels International Trans- 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE HISTADRUT ? 


The development of the Jewish labor 
movement may be divided into three 
broad periods: up to the founding of the 
Histadrut, from 1921 until the creation 
of the state in May 1948, and from this 
date on. Although the history of prac- 
tical Zionism, and consequently of the 
Jewish labor movement, begins with the 
First Immigration to Palestine (1882- 
1903), the more successful phase starts 
in 1904 with the Second Immigration, 
made up of Russian Jews steeped in 
Zionist and Socialist thought. These 
settlers, coming to a barren, sparsely 
populated land, faced the double task 
of turning themselves into workers and 
of competing for jobs with cheap Arab 
labor. Resolved to create a Jewish 
. working class which would evolve into 
a nation, they attempted new forms -of 
organization and communal living to 
“conquer labor.” 

The settlers first turned to agricul- 
ture. Work corps, labor exchanges, and 
collective settlements were formed - to 
solve the problem of finding work, and 
mutual aid organizations, such as the 
Sick Fund, were organized to make the 
difficult life more bearable. These new 
functions were at first performed by 
political parties; later, unions common 
to the parties were set up. The first of 
these were agricultural workers’ unions. 
However, party strife split the unions, 
and led to two party-unions and dupli- 
cation of activities. In December 1920, 
the less than five thousand Jewish work- 
ers called a convention to remedy this 
situation. The Histadrut was organ- 
ized to concentrate activity towards the 
goals accepted by the entire labor com- 
‘munity. : 


2A survey of Histadrut development and 
structure available in English is Samuel Kur- 
land, Cooperative Palestine, New York: Sharon 
Books, 1947. The figures are now dated. 
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Once founded, the Histadrut devel- 
oped rapidly, undertaking new social 
and economic activities. Its object was 
to find work, absorb new immigrants, 
and build up itself and the working 
community. In co-operation with the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, it directed 
the inflow of contributions from world 
Jewry towards the rebuilding of the 
Jewish national home. As immigration 
increased and urban centers grew, a 
Jewish urban proletariat developed and 
intensified the Histadrut’s union func- 
tions. Large-scale strikes during the 
1920’s and 1930’s won union recogni- 
tion for the Histadrut. After a concen- 
trated war effort during World War II, 
during which its economic activities 
flourished, the Histadrut turned once 
more to strengthening the working class 
and placing it in the forefront of the 
fight for national independence. 


Membership 


After the establishment of the state 
and the War of Liberation, the His- 
tadrut found itself able to grow much 
more rapidly, primarily because of the 
large-scale immigration. As the Jewish 
population grew, so did the Histadrut, 
both absolutely and relatively. By the 
end of 1948, total membership was 
about 250,000, some 33 per cent of the 
Jewish population.. By January 1956, 
it had risen to over 865,000, more than 
50, per cent of the Jewish population. 
This total membership is composed of 
some 380,000 active members, 15,000 
working youth, 170,000 members’ wives, 
and 300,000 members’ children.? The 
total number of wage earners in the 
Histadrut was some 250,000 in 1955,* 

8 Figures are taken from Histadrut Execu- 
tive Committee, Statistics and Information 
Department, Bulletin of Statistics and Occu- 
pational Information (Tel Aviv; in Hebrew), 
No. 20 (August 1956), p. 10. 

4 Histadrut Executive Committee, Report 


for the Years 1954/55 (in Hebrew) (Tel Aviv, 
December 1955), p. 392. 
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close to 75 per cent of.all Jewish wage 
earners.5 Adding members of co-opera- 
tives and self-employed to the number 
of wage earners, the Histadrut percent- 
age of this total was almost 80 per cent 
by -1956.° 


Changes and uncertainties 


The Histadrut accepted the task of 
absorbing new immigrants and leading 
the economic development of the coun- 
try; these tasks, and aid in undertak- 
ing them,. were given to it by a labor- 
controlled government. However, new 
problems emerged which called for cur- 
tailing certain Histadrut functions, such 
as the Histadrut’s network of schools 
which were turned over to the govern- 
ment. Moreover, once the great unify- 
ing goal. had been reached, non-His- 
tadrut parties gained in strength, and 
even in the Histadrut the question of 
the form which the new state should 
take and the Histadrut’s role in it were 
widely debated. This period of change 
and development is still in its early 
stages. 


HIsTADRUT STRUCTURE AND OPERATION 


Membership in the Histadrut is open 
to anyone who works and “does not ex- 
ploit the labor of others” and who is 
willing to accept the authority of the 
Histadrut. Membership is direct, but 
it actually involves up-to four different 
memberships: on a plant level, in a 
local union, in a local labor council, and 
general membership. 


5 Computed from unpublished figures of the 
Government’s Labor Force Surveys in June 
1954 and November 1955. 

6 Based on Labor Force Survey unpublished 
figures and Histadrut Bulletin (cited note- 3 
supra), p. 3. This Bulletin gives a higher 
ratio of Histadrut members (excluding wives) 
to total Jewish -workers. - However, the defi- 
nition of “workers” appears not to be con- 
sistent for the numerator and the denominator 
of the ratio. 
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Workers’ committee 


_ The basic stage is a workers’ com- 
mittee at the place of employment, 


.@lected directly by all the workers. 


This committee handles daily matters 
of labor-management relations. 


Local trade union 


The next link is the local trade un- 
ion, whose official functions are to set 
working conditions, observe contracts, 
and fulfill the tasks given to it by the 
local labor council. The workers’ com- 


‘mittee is under the authority of the 


local union whenever the employees of 
a particular establishment are all mem- 
bers of one trade union. Elections to 
local unions are sporadic and union 
secretaries are usually appointed func- 
tionaries. 


Local labor council 


The third aspect of membership is the 
local labor council, which is elected by. 
all local Histadrut members from party 
lists on a basis of proportional repre- 
sentation. The local unions are under 
its authority, as are (theoretically, at 
least) all local Histadrut institutions. 
The labor councils allocate funds, which 
they receive from the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


National associations 


Most of the local unions are organ- 
ized in national unions and associations, 
many of which are industrial in form. 
These are generally run by officials 
appointed by the Histadrut executive 
bodies. Their funds are also received 
from the executive -bodies. These fed- 
erations are not an aspect of direct 
Histadrut membership. The national 
associations together with the Trade 
Union. Department of the Executive 
Committee negotiate national collective 
labor agreements and decide on in- 
dustry-wide strikes. All are more or 
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less under the control of the Executive 
Committee. 


General Convention 


The final and most important stage 
of Histadrut organization is the Gen- 
eral Convention to which delegates are 
elected by the entire Histadrut mem- 
bership, to part of whom the trade un- 
ion aspects of membership may not be 
applicable (for example, wives of mem- 
bers and members of collective settle- 
ments). Here, too, voting is for party 
lists and on a basis of proportional rep- 
resentation. ‘The Convention, elected 


once every few years, elects a General 


Council which is the supreme body 
between Conventions. The Council, in 
turn, chooses an Executive Committee, 
whose plenary sessions decide upon ques- 
tions of principle. The functions of the 
Executive Committee are suggested by 
its departments: Trade Union, Educa- 
tion and Culture, Mutual Aid, Voca- 
tional Training, Organization, Legal, 
Statistics and Research, Municipal, and 
Tourist. There are the central adminis- 
trative organs of the Histadrut. 


Political parties and the Histadrut 


Because the two most important func- 
tional organs of the Histadrut—the lo- 
cal labor councils and the General Con- 
ventions—are elected by the general 
membership, the Histadrut retains its 
“general” nature. For though a trade 
union member may feel that a particu- 
lar party represents his own interests, 
neither his vote nor the party list are 
specifically related to a particular un- 


ion. The parties’ appeals concern ideo- 


logical and general Histadrut policy. 
For many years the Histadrut has been 
dominated by MAPAI, which is more 
or less middle of the road for a labor 
party. Of the remaining parties, only 
‘two—MAPAM, much farther left than 
MAPAI, and’ Achdut Ha’avoda Poale 
Zion-—somewhere between the other two 
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—are of significant size.” Of the smaller 
parties, several consist of Histadrut 
members who in general elections are 
affiliated to nonlabor parties. 

In addition to all these executive 
bodies, the Histadrut has local and cen- 
tral Supervisory Committees and Mem- 
bers’ Tribunals to exercise supervision 
and arbitration in the fields of finance 
and membership, respectively. 


Trade union activities and achievements 


The Histadrut has managed to be 
recognized as the workers’ sole bargain- 
ing agent in all significant enterprises 
and in a large proportion of smaller 
ones, Organizing difficulties have been 
felt particularly in the small crafts and 
industrial firms and among hired agri- 
cultural workers. Collective agreements, 
written or oral, are arrived at by means 
of negotiations at various levels: some 
dre reached between individual firms 
and the local union and labor council; 
some, on an industry-wide basis, are be- 
tween relevant national union (of course 
with the approval and the direction of 
the Trade Union Department of the 
Executive Committee) and national pro- 
ducers’ associations. Finally, there are 
top-level agreements between the Trade 
Union Departmént and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, such as the agree- 
ment for an automatic wage bonus tied 
to movements in the cost-of-living in- 
dex.’ 

One basic provision of Histadrut con- 

™The new Executive Committee elected as 
a result of the General Convention held in 
March 1956 divided its 91 members as fol- 
lows: MAPAI, 53; Achdut Ha’avoda Poale 
Zion, 13; MAPAM, 11; Haoved Ha/’zioni, 6; 
Association of General Zionist Workers, 1; 
Israel Communist party, 4; Religious Work- 
ers, 2; Independent, 1—Daevar, March 29, 
1956. 

8 An interesting aspect of this latter agree- 
ment is that the government stands by until 
these’ two organizations come to terms and 


then agrees to grant similar terms to govern- 
ment employees. 
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tracts is that all hiring (except of higher 
grades) be done through the Labor Ex- 
changes, which are operated jointly by 
the Histadrut and the independent la- 
-bor organizations under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Labor. Their task 
is to find and distribute work according 
to a graded waiting list. The Labor 
Exchanges serve union members but do 
not require membership in a union. 
Thus, the workers hired through the 
Labor Exchange are not always organ- 
ized or necessarily Histadrut members; 
nor are an employer’s previously em- 
ployed workers required to join the 
union, 

The Histadrut attempts to increase its 
membership among nonorganized work- 
ers in organized plants by including in 
the contract “organization” dues to be 
paid by unorganized labor of about 2.5 
per cent of the wage. It then becomes 
‘profitable to pay the extra 2 per cent 
or so required for Histadrut member- 
ship and enjoy the full benefits offered 
by the Histadrut, particularly member- 
ship in the Sick Fund. In addition, the 
Histadrut has succeeded in arranging 
for an automatic dues checkoff in the 
place of employment for close to 200,000 
workers, that is, some 70 per cent of 
Histadrut dues payers.® 


The main tool which the Histadrut 
uses in collective bargaining is the 


threat of the strike. Local strikes are 
called by the local trade unions with 
the consent of the local labor councils; 
larger strikes, called by national unions, 
require the consent of not only the rele- 
. vant labor councils but also of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Wildcat strikes oc- 
casionally break out without the ap- 
proval of the official Histadrut executive 


bodies, but they frequently find the. 


Histadrut arrayed against them. The 
Histadrut accepts mediation in labor 


® Histadrut Executive Committee Report 
(cited note 3 supra), p. 138. 
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disputes, but it has always opposed 
compulsory arbitration. 

The Histadrut has to a very wide ex- 
tent succeeded in winning for its mem- 
bership on eight-hour day and forty- 
seven-hour week; paid annual holidays, 
sick leave, and maternity leave; em- 
ployer contribution to the workers’ 
provident funds and Sick Fund; un- 
ion consultation in firing and severance 
payments. Fringe benefits frequently 
amount to 30 per cent of wages. Al- 
though the Histadrut firmly upholds the 
idea of “equal pay for equal work,” 
in many cases it has not succeeded 
in actual application of the principle. 
Thus, wages paid to female workers are 
consistently lower, than“ payments to 
men in similar jobs. ` 

The general standard of living of the 
Israeli worker compares favorably with 
that in many more amply endowed 
economies. In fact, a subject for re- 
current arguments is the claim that the 
Histadrut has given the worker a stand- 
ard of living much higher than his 
productivity and the present stage of 
Israel’s economic development warrant. 

Since the establishment of the state, 
the Histadrut has been successful in. 
obtaining protective labor legislation. 
Also, Israel has ratified seventeen In- 
ternational Labor Conventions. Among 
the main measures of labor legislation 
are laws limiting hours of work and 
setting rates for overtime, requiring paid 
annual leave, and regulating conditions 
of employment for women and young 
workers under eighteen, and a national 
insurance law providing for accident and 
maternity insurance and old-age and 
survivors’ pensions. Considering the 
power of the Histadrut, legislation ‘for 
unemployment. insurance is conspicuous 
by its absence. In fact, throughout its 
history the Histadrut has tackled the 
problems of unemployment not by pay- 
ing insurance to the unemployed, but by 
encouraging make-work projects through 
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its own economic enterprises and public 
institutions and by setting up special 
funds which lend money to stimulate 
employment.’ 


The Histadrut economy 


Perhaps the most unusual of the His- 
tadrut’s many functions is the develop- 
ment of a “workers economy.” The 
“Histadrut economy” is an extremely 
complicated and heterogeneous phe- 
nomenon. Its parts fall into two cate- 
gories: a co-operative sector and a His- 
tadrut sector in a narrower sense. The 
growth of both sectors is primarily due 
to the availability of external sources of 
finance. 

The Histadrut plays a major role in 
fostering the formation of co-operatives, 
though a significant number of co-op- 
eratives are outside the Histadrut. 
Functionally, Israeli co-operatives can 
be classified as agricultural (marketing, 
processing, supply, and water); credit; 
housing; producers’; service and trans- 
portation; consumers’; provident and 
pension funds; audit unions; co-opera- 
tive agricultural settlements; and a mis- 
cellaneous group.*: Of particular inter- 
est are the agricultural co-operatives, 
which range from small-holders’ villages 
based on co-operative marketing, pur- 
chasing, and social services to collective 
settlements where co-operation extends 
to production and even to consump- 
tion. The co-operative agricultural set- 
tlements supply some 70 per cent of 
Israel’s agricultural produce and play a 
role in Israel’s ideological and political 
life far out of proportion to their nu- 
merical importance. In addition, they 


10 There are some selected insurance funds 
which do provide some unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. 

11 A survey of Israeli co-operatives available 
in English is H. Viteles, “The Cooperative 
Movement in the Holy Land,” Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, Vol. II (Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University, 1956), pp. 53-97. 
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serve as the country’s first line of mili- 
tary defense. - 

The legal garb of the Histadrut 
in its economic activities is Hevrat 
Ovdim (“Workers Society, or Com- 
monwealth”). Registered. as a co-op- 
erative society, Hevrat Hovdim is made 
up of the entire Histadrut membership. 
Its executive bodies are almost identical 
with those of the Histadrut and it op- 
erates the economic enterprises which 
belong to the Histadrut as a whole. 
These enterprises are of many kinds, in- 
cluding a network of factories, construc- 
tion contractors, financial organs, and 
central co-operatives. Hevrat Ovdim has 


representation in, and different measures 


of control over, the various co-opera- 
tives. Besides outright ownership of 
economic enterprises, Hevrat Ovdim has 
entered into partnership with private 
capital,. public institutions, and co-op- 
eratives in operating numerous enter- 
prises. 
, The economic enterprises actually con- 
trolled by Hevrat Ovdim accounted for 
about 8 per cent of Israel’s net domes- 
tic product in 1953.1 Hevrat Ovdim’s 
share of the value added in the “pro- 
ductive industries” (agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transpor- 
tation, communication, and utilities) 
amounted to over 10 per cent of the 
national total. Together with the co- 
operative sector, the total share of the 
collective economy ł° in the national 
product in 1953 amounted to almost 22 
per cent, and was over 35 per cent of 
the “productive industries.” The fact 
that the government sector accounted 
12 These and the following figures on the 
Histadrut’s share in Israel’s national income 
are adapted from Daniel Creamer, National 
Income of Israel, 1952-1954 (Jerusalem: Falk 


Project for Economic Research, forthcoming), 
Table 15. 

13 This includes the agricultural co-operative 
settlements and the non-Histadrut co-opera- 
tive but excludes enterprises in which Hevrat 
Ovdim has no more than 50 per cent control. 
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for 25 per cent of the national product 
accentuates the importance of the His- 
tadrut’s role in the economy. 


_ Other services 


The social service activities of the 
Histadrut are of two types: mutual aid 
organizations and cultural, social, and 
educational organizations. The most 
important mutual aid organization, per- 
haps.the proudest achievement of the 
Israeli labor movement, is the Sick 
Fund (Kupat Holim), which provides 


medical facilities for almost two thirds - 


of Israel’s population on a basis of need 
without regard to amounts paid. Every 
active Histadrut member is automati- 
cally a member of the Sick Fund, and 
for a slight additional monthly fee the 
members of his family are included. 
Some non-Histadrut members, such as 
members of a religious workers’ union 
(by -special arrangement), Arab mem- 
bers of the trade unions, and policemen, 
also enjoy the benefits of the Sick Fund. 
The cultural, educational, and social 
organizations include a Working Youth 
Organization and a Working Women’s 
Council (both affiliated directly with 
the Histadrut), daily and weekly news- 
papers and periodicals, a sports organi- 
zation, theater groups, a network of 
trade schools, and similar institutions. 
The cultural activities among new im- 
migrants are particularly important. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


The Histadrut has come a long way 
in a relatively short period. During the 
process of growth, functions changed 
and organizational forms took shape. 
The influx of many thousands of new 
members, a substantial number of which 
were foreign to the ideology and prin- 
ciples of the Histadrut, and expansion 
in all fields, particularly economic, have 
brought about the development of a 
highly centralized, largely bureaucratic 
organization. The present.organization 
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bears little resemblance to the move- 
ment of the 1920’s, which was charac- 
terized by a close feeling of kinship, co- 
operation, and mutual responsibility of 
all members. Whereas a small, highly 
idealistic group could then raise the 
banner of common high purpose and 
solidify its ranks, the large union, and 
certainly the multipurpose labor organi- 
zation, cannot now easily and indefi- 
nitely ignore serious internal friction 
and sectionalism. 


Intra-union friction +4 


Within a particular Histadrut union, 
friction arises between various factions, 
for example, between skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Elsewhere clashes of 
interest may lead either to compromise 
or to disintegration of the union, but 
the Histadrut is strong enough to mini- 
mize the possibility of the latter solu- 
tion and impose some compromise. 
There are two aspects to this problem. 
The. first relates to union democracy, 
the selection of union leadership which 
actually represents rank-and-file inter- 
ests; this problem exists in Israel as it 
does in unions elsewhere. The second 
aspect relates to the amount of con- 
trol over union policies taken out of the 
hands of the directly elected union lead- 
ership. Where basic questions, such as 
wage policy, are settled on the highest 
levels, after taking into account the 
various internal and external pressures, 
the results are likely to be neither un- 
derstood nor welcomed by the rank and 
file.* Pressures of this kind were not 
too important when the fundamental 
problems of the Histadrut and the in- 
dividual member consisted of getting 

14 Because it is a general union, the His- 
tadrut’s intra-union frictions include also what 
elsewhere would be regarded as interunion 
frictions. 

15 For a specific example and discussion of 
intra-union revolt arising from this situation, 


see Nadav Halevi, “Israels Wage Dilemma,” 
Midstream (New York), Autumn 1956. 
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and keeping work, and of national 
issues. They are a relatively recent 
phenomenon. 


Interenterprise friction 


The economic activities of the His- 
tadrut give evidence of deficiencies in 
central control and supervision. This 
is surprising in view of the structure of 
Hevrat Ovdim, which appears to give it 
considerable, if unequal, control over all 


Histadrut economic enterprises, includ- > 


ing the co-operative sector. Neverthe- 
less, there are numerous examples of 
lack of co-ordination between Histadrut 
institutions and of overlapping and com- 
petition in functions among economic 
enterprises. Seyeral Histadrut Conven- 
tions have decried the independence 
from Histadrut control of various co- 
operatives and the lack of planning by 
Hevrat Ovdim. Resolutions have been 
repeatedly adopted, but the very recur- 
rence of thesè resolutions bears wit- 
ness to the meagerness of remedial steps 
taken. 

It must be stressed that despite fre- 
quent friction between Histadrut enter- 
prises, the Histadrut presents a gener- 
ally united front against external en- 
terprises. Thus, for example, a new 
Histadrut enterprise is assured of re- 
ceiving aid and preference over non- 
Histadrut concerns from the various 
purchasing, marketing, and financial in- 
struments of the Histadrut. This is the 
essence of Histadrut economic expan- 
sion. 


Economic enterprises vs. the union 


The Histadrut employs a significant 
percentage of Israel’s workers; about 
half of the Histadrut active member- 
ship is employed in the two sectors of 
the Histadrut economy. There is a re- 
sulting clash of Histadrut functions, at 
least in those enterprises where hired 
labor is employed. There is a sharp 


distinction between the co-operative sec- 
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tor and the Histadrut-owned sector as 


regards employer-employee relations. It 


is quite possible that a dispute between 
a co-operative and its employed work- 
ers may lead to a strike if the Histadrut 
arbitration apparatus has failed to find 
a solution satisfactory to both the un- 
ion and the co-operative. The less the 
co-operative is. willing to accept His- 
tadrut control, the greater is the possi- 
bility of such a development. In a 
Hevrat Ovdim~—owned plant, on the 
other hand, a strike is almost un- 
thinkable (though occasional “wildcat” 
strikes do take place). The Histadrut 
can settle disputes within its own plants 
by arbitration; it need not authorize 
a strike. Though the Histadrut. can 
rightly boast that its workers enjoy 
equal if not better terms than do those 
in other plants, not all Histadrut work- 
ers will agree that since “exploitation” 
of the worker in a “noncapitalist” plant 
is precluded by definition, the basis for 
employee-employer disputes has been 
eliminated. The director of a Histadrut 
firm is to them like any other boss, and, 
as elsewhere, paternalism towards a 
company. union is not appreciated by 
all the workers. 

~ Relations between employer and em- 
ployee and among the various echelons 
in the plant are similar in Histadrut 
and non-Histadrut plants. This was 
not always so. Originally, a close per- 
sonal relationship existed in Histadrut 
institutions, a feeling of common shar- 
ing of a great task. In this sense there 
was little difference between managerial 
and other, workers. ‘This equality was 
exemplified by a system whereby wages 
were paid according to a family rather 
than a function scale: the size of the 
family rather than the work performed 
determined wages. Exceptions to this 
system developed, first by the accept- 
ance of special professional pay rates 
and social bonuses, then by dropping 
the system entirely in the economic en- 
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terprises. Recently, all Histadrut insti- 
tutions transferred to a professional 
wage scale*® The breakdown of the 
family wage scale was a natural conse- 
quence of the growth of institutions, the 
bureaucratization of organizations, and 
the shift away from operation accord- 
ing to ideological principles.*” 

The problem of worker participation 
in management has not been satisfac- 
torily solved either in Histadrut en- 


terprises or in government industries. - 


Committees have been appointed to 
work ‘out ways of increasing workers’ 
share in management, but the solution 
is yet to be found. Joint management- 
worker productivity boards have been 
set up, but the fact that these exist in 
non-Histadrut as well as Histadrut- 
owned plants suggests that they are 
limited to promoting co-operation with 
‘management rather than sharing in 
management. It is significant that 
whereas the present Histadrut tendency 
seems to be expansion by means of 
Hevrat Ovdim companies rather than 
through co-operatives, it is the co-op- 
eratives which present the greater de- 
gree of workers’ control. 


Producer vs. consumer interest 


Almost half the consumers in the 
country are Histadrut members; conse- 
quently, the Histadrut producer inter- 
ests must clash with consumer inter- 
ests. The consumer co-operative move- 
ment has always been a cornerstone of 
the Histadrut, but there is considerable 
evidence to suggest that when consumer 
and producer interests clash, the for- 
mer comes off second best. Though 
the Histadrut denies that its firms are 


16 Elected Histadrut officials still retain the 
family scale, plus special function payments. 

17 This development in Histadrut institu- 
tions is traced and analyzed in Studies of So- 
cial and Occupational Mobility, a forthcom- 
ing report ofthe Falk Project for. Economic 
Research in Israel, supervised and edited by 
S. N. Eisenstadt. 
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members of cartels, many undoubtedly 
employ monopolistic, oligopolistic, and 
monopsonistic techniques. Sharing of 
the market, price leadership, and price 
discrimination are commonplace prac- 
tices not only between Histadrut firms 
but also between Histadrut and other 
firms. Furthermore, in bargaining for 
contracts, the Histadrut firm has a 
strong asset in its ability to promise 
smooth labor relations. The result of 
all this is undoubtedly higher prices to 
the consumer. 

Evidence of monopolistic practice is 
not necessary to point out the clash be- 
tween producer and consumer interests. 
Profits of Hevrat Ovdim—owned firms 
are reinvested; they cannot be dis- 
tributed to the Histadrut membership. 
The existence of profits (unless they are 
fortuitous) presupposes that strengthen- 
ing and expanding the enterprises—that 
is, producer interests—have been given 
preference over cheaper sales and bet- 
ter service—that is, consumer inter- 
ests.7* 

Of course, all these frictions and 
clashes of interests can be rationalized 
out of existence by arguing that the 
given, apparently preferential, decisions’ 
will ultimately serve all interests. 


Tue FUTURE STILL to BE PLANNED 


The future development of the His- 
tadrut will depend, to a great extent, 
on the relationship between it and the 
state. This relationship is complex, in- 
direct, and not clearly defined. The 
political parties in the Histadrut are 
also active in general politics; in fact, 
MAPAI has been the dominant party 
in Israel since long before the establish- 
ment of the state. The Histadrut offi- 
cial who is also in the government is 
subject to party discipline in both in- 
stitutions. Should he feel that what 


18 Qne could of course argue that reinvest- 
ment will eventually lead to productivity and 
lower future prices. 
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is good for the Histadrut is good for 
the country, he will not be condemned 
by his colleagues as having perverted 
values, for the Histadrut has always 
been essentially a nationalist movement 
above all else, dedicated to what it be- 
lieves to be national interests. The 
state has aided Histadrut development 
in several ways: by the awarding of 
‚contracts, by leaving the responsibility 
for the immediate medical care of new 
immigrants to the Sick Funds, and 
above all, by financial aid via the gov- 
ernment budgets. 

On the other hand, the state has 
taken over some functions previously 
performed by the Histadrut, such as 
the Histadrut nonvocational schools. 
The future responsibility for medical 
care is still a bone of contention. For 
while Socialist principles and visions 
of a new classless working society are 
basic to Histadrut ideology, there is no 
clear and accepted concept of exactly 
what kind of Socialist state is envi- 
sioned, exactly how it should be 
„achieved, and what the relationship 
between the Histadrut and the state 
should be. Israel now has a mixed 
economy: nationalized. industries, the 
many-faceted Histadrut economy, and 
private enterprise. Whether this plu- 
ralistic economy will continue in its 
present form, or whether it will become 
more socialized and, if so, how, are sub- 
jects on which there is disagreement 
among and even within the various His- 
tadrut parties. Although the leftist ele- 
ments may decry the pragmatic ap- 
proach adopted by the majority party 
and the divergence from standard So- 
cialist dogma, one cannot but feel that 
there is a wide basis of agreement 
among most Histadrut parties that the 
solid establishment of the state is the 
fundamental task, and any combination 
of Socialist-type developments is more 
or less acceptable, at least temporarily, 
if it serves this basic goal. Undoubt- 
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edly this pluralistic pragmatic approach 
must receive a great measure of -the 
credit for the Histadrut’s many solid 
achievements. 


Histadrut solidarity 


It remains to be seen how. long this 
acceptance of a common immediate goal 
will continue to postpone more serious 
internal frictions. Clashes of interests, 
which are of more recent origin, are 
constantly mounting. One possible ex- 
planation of why no eruption has as 
yet taken place is that as long as Israel 
continues to receive large unilateral 
transfers of funds (for example, Ger- 
man reparations, contributions of world 
Jewry, United States grants-in-aid), and 
is thus able to invest in economic de- 
velopment without forgoing standards of - 
living incompatible with its present pro- 
ductive capacities, all sectional interests 
can be served. Wages can be raised, 
even if they limit exports; subsidies 
can obviate the necessity of firing re- 
dundant workers and compensate for 
poor economic planning; rising incomes 
can compensate for rising prices. An- 
other explanation is that Histadrut soli- 
darity is the result of the belief that the 
common goal is still of greater impor- 
tance than sectional differences. Fur- 
thermore, while the Histadrut’s diver- 
gence from standard trade union form 
may make it appear to be unstable, it 
actually is a reasonable phenomenon 
within the context of Israeli society. 
The correctness of these explanations 
will probably be demonstrated in the 
not too distant future. The internal 
pressures will have to be relieved by 
some reform and reorganization of the 
Histadrut if breakaways are to be 
avoided. Many observers of social and 
economic development will watch with 
interest to see if the Histadrut can re- 
tain its unique nature and maintain an 
original course. 


Appendix 


The United States and the International Labor Organization | 


A REPORT 


N May 1956 a committee was ap- 

pointed by the United States De- 
partments of State, Commerce, and La- 
bor to advise them concerning the atti- 
tude which the United States should 
adopt. with respect to its future rela- 
tionships with the International Labor 
Organization, a question regarding the 
usefulness of that agency having been 
raised by the National Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The Committee 
was composed of Mr. Joseph E. John- 
son, President of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace; Howard 
C. Petersen, President of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company; Professor 
Robert D. Gray, California Institute 
‘of Technology; Professor Frederick H. 
Harbison, Princeton University; and 
Professor Charles A. Myers, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Committee interviewed many persons 
and has now presented a report which 
is being studied by the Departments 
which requested it. 

In the following pages the specific 
recommendations of the Committee are 
reproduced. These recommendations 
are based on certain assumptions and 
general conclusions. ‘The Committee 
assumed that the United States policy 
toward and participation in ILO must 
be considered primarily in terms of the 
goals of United States foreign policy. 
The Committee arrived at three general 
conclusions: . 

1. The rationale and the purposes 
embodied in the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the ILO written in 1919 
and clarified in 1944 are consistent with 


and expressive of American philosophy 
and ideals, and the promotion of these 
aims is in the national interest. 

2. Employer dissatisfaction with ILO 
is due to the failure of the United States 
government to formulate a clear policy 
with respect to the Organization, to cer- 
tain defects in the operation of the ILO 
machinery which. have been to some de- 
gree magnified by critics with limited 
experience with international organiza- 
tions, and to the quick turnover in the 
last decade of employer delegates and 
advisers from the United States. 

3. The ILO is of great value to the 
United States. While it is not of great 
direct importance to the well-being of 
most American workers or for the im- 
provement of the conditions of labor or 
for the promotion of good industrial re- 
lations in domestic industries, it does 
have a positive value to the United 
States in its foreign relations. To the 
extent that the ILO contributes to the 
raising of labor standards abroad, it 
improves the competitive position of 
American industry and serves the inter- 
est of American labor. Its promotion 
of industrial democracy and efficiency 
also advances’ American interests. It 
provides a means for showing the world 
the character and achievements of our 
labor-management relations. It can be 
an instrument in the ideological con- 
test. All told, it is worth much more to 
the United States than the monetary 
contributions made by the government 
toward its support. Withdrawal from 
the ILO would cause severe damage to 
American interests in the larger sense, 
but continued participation must be 
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buttressed by the conviction of the 
United States government that the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is im- 
portant. 


Specific Recommendations 


The Committee, convinced that the Inter- 
national Labor Organization can play an im- 
portant and useful part in furthering United 
States foreign policy goals, and believing 
that United States participation in the ILO 
should be viewed as an integral part of our 
membership in international organizations, 
recommends continued but more effective 
and vigorous participation in the ILO, and 
to that end makes the following specific 
Recommendations: 

1. The Committee recommends that the 
Department of State, as the principal 
agency under the President responsible for 
United States foreign policy, take the lead- 
ership, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce, in a clarifi- 
cation and elaboration of the place of 
United States participation in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in furthering our 
‘broad foreign policy objectives. 

Many persons whom we interviewed 
were frank in stating that they did not 
fully understand the reasons for United 
States participation in the ILO. Some 
thought our Government probably had good 
reasons for wanting to continue in the Or- 
ganization, even if such reasons had not 
been disclosed. Others, who held the view 
that the United States should withdraw, 
indicated that they might change their po- 
sition if it could be demonstrated that our 
national interest would be served by con- 
tinued participation. Nearly all the per- 
sons who appeared before the Committee 
were in agreement that most United States 
employers and the vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens were unfamiliar with the Or- 
ganization and the work of the ILO and 
hence had very little interest in it. 

For many years, United States participa- 
tion in ILO was the concern primarily of 
the Department of Labor. Today, the De- 
partment of State and also the Department 
of Commerce have vital interests in the 
Organization. As we have stressed earlier 
in this report, the function and significance 
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of ILO have changed markedly during the 
last few years. The ILO is now a politi- 
cal forum as well as a technical body. It 
operates technical assistance programs and 
provides extensive consultation services par- 
ticularly to economically underdeveloped 
countries. As a consequence of these and 
other developments, it has become a battle- 
ground in ‘the cold war between the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian regimes. 

In the view of the Committee, it will be 
very difficult to persuade top-level persons 
to serve as United States delegates to the 
ILO unless the Government clearly indi- 
cates to American employers, workers, and 
the general public the reasons why con- 
tinued and effective participation by our 
country is in the national interest. Unless 
it is made clear, as we are convinced can 
be done, the purposes to be served by con- 
tinued United States participation in the 
Organization, then participation and inter- 
est will dwindle, and membership in the 
Organization might even become damaging. 

2. The Committee recommends that the 
appropriate agencies of the Government es- 
tablish formal machinery for periodic dis- 
cussion and development by government 
officers, employers and labor, of policy ob- 
jectives for United States participation in 
ILO. > : 

Nearly all of the persons who appeared 
before the Committee indicated that there 
was a serious lack of coordination and com- 
munication between the interested govern- 
ment agencies, as well as between these 
agencies and employer and worker dele- 
gates, in the formulation of positions to be 
taken in ILO meetings. The Committee 
was gratified to learn, however, that some 
progress toward better integration was made 
in 1956. In a statement, issued by the 
three interested Departments on May 4, 
the following were proposed as objectives 
for United States participation in ILO: 


a. To develop and maintain United States 
leadership in advancing United States 
interests and those of the free world. 

b. To practice international cooperation 
and make the maximum use of the 
unique tripartite structure, the sub- 
ject matter considered, and the forum 
ILO provides to pursue United States 
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foreign relations objectives of inter- 
national cooperation and world peace. 


. To convince other governments, work- 


ers and employers of the values and 
benefits inherent in the American eco- 
nomic, social and political system and 
to make clear the functions of United 
States employer and worker organiza- 
tions in meeting the social and eco- 
nomic needs of workers and of the 
Nation. 


. To develop friendly and cooperative 


relations with those countries with 
which the United States is allied and 
to strengthen relations with other non- 
communist countries. 


. To have included in ILO decisions 


and programs provisions which are 
acceptable and usable by Free Na- 
tions who look to ILO for help and 
guidance and which do not detract 
from the basic free society concepts 
and view of the United States. 


. To assist, through the International 


Labor Organization, in increasing the 
dignity and freedom of workers and 


. In improving the welfare of workers 


throughout the world as a political, 
economic and humanitarian policy. 


. To encourage employers, workers and 


government representatives to take ac- 
tion in their countries which will con- 
tribute to a substantial increase of 
productivity as a means of accelerat- 
ing rising levels of living and which 
will make democracy meaningful to 
workers. 


. To encourage, through the ILO, ac- 


tions in member nations which will 
bring about, within the realities of 
their economic and social conditions, 
an increasing responsibility. for labor 
and management to handle labor-man- 
agement relations and working condi- 
tions problems and to keep govern- 
ment intervention ‘at a minimum. 

To make available to workers and 
employers throughout the world the 
technical and practical experience of 
the United States employers and work- 
ers on matters relating to industrial 
relations, productivity and the welfare 
of workers. 


j. To achieve economic benefits for 
United States workers and employers 


(1) by creating markets for United 
States goods through raising 
standards of living in other coun- 
tries; and 

by the elimination of sub-stand- 

ard conditions that may be a 

factor in unfair competition in 

international trade. 

k. To strengthen the ILO to enable it to 
carry out programs and to achieve 
objectives which are consistent with 
United Nations principles. 


(2): 


Certainly the formulation of these objec- 
tives is a start in the right direction. But, 
there is need for further discussion, refine- 
ment and elaboration of policy objectives 
of this kind. 

We feel that present informal arrange- 
ments for cooperation between the govern- 
ment and employer and worker groups 
should be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of an advisory policy committee com- 
posed of government, employer and worker 
representatives to review and appraise peri- 
odically long-range policy as.well as to dis- 
cuss the various positions to be taken in 
the committees and conferences of the ILO. 
Moreover, one of the functions of this 
policy committee should be to consider 
measures for better communication of in- 
formation about ILO to United States em- 
ployers, workers and the general public, so 
that there may be more widespread under- 
standing of and interest in the activities of 
the organization. 

3. The Committee recommends that the 
United States Government take urgently 
specific measures to improve the organiza- 
tion and staf responsible for United States 
participation in the ILO. 

Three separable but related problems 
must be tackled. 

a. There must be continuous high-level 


‘United States governmental representation 


at Geneva. The Senior United States rep- 
resentative in Geneva should be an indi- 
vidual especially qualified to deal with in- 
ternational organizations, particularly in the 
economic. and social fields, should be ac- 
corded ministerial rank, and should be re- 
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sponsible for United States relations with 
all intergovernmental organizations in Ge- 
neva, including the International Labor Or- 
ganization, He should have a highly quali- 
fied staff to carry on the detailed and rou- 
tine work under his direction. 

With specific regard to the ILO, this rep- 
resentative should be responsible for year- 
round liaison with the International Labor 


Office, and with other representatives in| 


Geneva concerned with ILO matters. He 
should, of course, report regularly to Wash- 
ington, not only on matters of interest to 
government agencies, but for the benefit of 
employer and worker groups as well. 

This representative might be one of the 
_ two governmental. delegates to ILO Gen- 
eral Conferences, but should in any case be 
a senior adviser to the delegation, and his 
office should be in a position to advise dele- 
gations to all ILO meetings in Geneva and 
elsewhere. 

b. Delegations to ILO General Confer- 
ence, to the Governing Body meetings and 
to various committees and other ILO gath- 
erings work under high pressure over rela- 
tively short periods of time. If United 
States participation in these sessions is to 
be effective, account must be taken of four 
requirements,—the quality of the delegates 
and their advisers, continuity in representa- 
tion, adequate staffing ‘and thorough prepa- 
ration. 

Given the iapertanes that the Commit- 
tee believes ILO has for the United States, 
it is obvious that delegates must be com- 
petent, interested, high-ranking and skillful 
in working in international organizations in 
general and the ILO in particular. Our 
Committee has been impressed by the evi- 
dencé presented to it of the effectiveness of 
representatives (both governmental and 
non-governmental) from other countries 
who have served for a number of years; 
we therefore emphasize the element of 
” continuity most strongly. 

The staffs of delegations should be chosen 
with a view not only to including persons 
with the needed technical competence in 
the subjects on the agenda, but also to pro- 
viding staff members qualified to deal with 
the political aspect of ILO meetings; this 
is especially important with respect to the 
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General Conferences and sessions of the 
Governing Body. The delegations should, 
moreover, be large enough to. cover all as- 


‘pects of a meeting thoroughly, particularly 


the working committee sessions at which 
many of the important decisions of General 
Conferences are in fact made. 

As for preparation, United States dele- 
gations to international conferences should 
be like a team, each member knowing his 
assignment and his fellows. While some 
steps have been taken in recent years to im- 
prove the briefing of delegations, both gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental, to ILO 
General Conferences, there is still a long 
way to go before the United States shows 
signs of taking these important interna- 
tional conferences as seriously as a me- 
diocre football coach takes an early season 
game. To prepare delegates both govern- 
mental and non-governmental to the ILO 
as deeply and as broadly for what they will 
encounter at ILO meetings, representatives 
of the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Labor should meet early and often 
with these delegates. We hope and believe 
there will be great improvement on this 
score, 

c. The third problem is that of adequate 
and efficient organization and staffing in 
Washington. ILO meetings are short, but 
the preparation for them takes time, and 
the follow up is vital, particularly in view 
of the way the ILO works. The recent es- 
tablishment of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on International Labor Policy, an 
important step in itself, is not enough. 
The Departments of State, Labor and Com- 
merce especially, and perhaps other agen- 
cles as well, must have larger staffs and 
adequate budgets for them. In the last six 
months of 1956 alone, the ILO conducted 
no less than 15 meetings of various kinds. 
Without larger staffs our delegations must 


‘be ill-prepared, and our national interest 


ill-served, 

Of course, it would be well if the em- 
ployer and labor organizations that nomi- 
nate delegations increased the permanent 
staff dealing with ILO matters; but the pri- 
mary responsibility for improved staff work 
rests with the government. 

4. The Committee recommends 
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a. that the United States continue to 
work for decreased emphasis on the use 


but 

b. that when, nevertheless, Conven- 
tions or Recommendations are under con- 
sideration by the General Conference, it 
should be United States policy to support 
or oppose them on their substantive 
merits, and not to oppose a proposal 
with which the United States is in agree- 
ment on principle simply because the 
measure is in Convention form or. is 
thought not to be properly a subject of 
legislation under the American system. 


Although the United States has many 
laws in the labor-management area, in our 
more mature economy much less reliance 
is placed on law to effect social or economic 
improvement than is the case in the less 
developed countries of the world or coun- 
tries with socialist concepts of government. 
Within the framework of our basic laws re- 
lating to labor and management, substan- 
tial reliance for improving labor conditions 
is placed on the collective bargaining proc- 
ess, a process which is non-existent or little 
developed in many countries of the world. 
Moreover, greatly increased productivity 
has been brought about in American indus- 
try through vigorous competition and the 
joint efforts of management and labor. 
Under our Constitution with the Federal 
Government possessing only delegated au- 
thority, many areas of legislation are not 
within the Federal domain but are exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction. of the several 
states. 

The ILO has from the outset concerned 
itself to a preponderant degree with the 
preparation and adoption of Conventions 
and Recommendations. This so-called legis- 
lative process of the ILO has raised serious 
problems with respect to the application of 
ILO proposals to the United States. 

At times our governmental delegates have 
felt constrained in the ILO to support Con- 
ventions which, however worthy their pur- 
pose, were not thought to be properly the 
subject of legislation under our system. 
This same constraint has been in evidence 
where the Conventions dealt with a sub- 
ject over which our Federal Government 


of Conventions and Recommendations ; 
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has no jurisdiction. Moreover, many em- 
ployer delegates and organizations have 
condemned the practice of an international 
body “legislating” with respect to internal 
domestic affairs. In our judgment, much 
of this confusion and lack of consistent di- 
rection has resulted from concentrating too 
largely on matters of form and not on real 
substance. 

Whether the actions of the ILO take the 
form of Conventions or Recommendations, 
even though the process may superficially 
resemble the legislative process, the instru- 
ment cannot accurately be compared to 
true legislation because no action taken by 
the ILO is binding on a member state with- 
out its assent thereto in accordance with its 
own constitutional processes. ‘The use of 
the word “legislation,” and the publication 
of ILO Conventions and. Recommendations 
under the title “International Labor Code” 
have been unfortunately misleading in this 
respect. ILO Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference. become draft multi- 
lateral treaties. But they differ from 
most other such draft treaties, such as was 
in 1945 the Charter of the United Nations, 
in that the United States Government 
members of ILO Delegations do not have 
plenary powers and do not sign the Con- 
ventions. While in the strict legal sense 
this difference may not be significant, there 
is a moral obligation on the part of the 
President to submit draft treaties duly 
signed by representatives with plenary pow- 
ers to the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent, but there is not even a moral obliga- 
tion to treat ILO Conventions in the same 
manner. Realistically, therefore, all of 
ILO’s actions can be treated by the United 
States as no more than recommendatory 
resolutions, whether they are called Con- 
ventions or Recommendations, and most of 
them have been so treated. They recom- 
mend to the member states for their con- 
sideration and determination in their sole ` 
and absolute discretion adoption in accord- 
ance with their own constitutional proc- 
esses. The Convention is a higher form of 
resolution than a Recommendation because 
the member state is obligated to transmit 
it to the appropriate national or state au- 
thorities for their consideration as to ratifi- 
cation or enactment of implementing legis- 
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lation. But, there is no obligation under 
the ILO charter even to recommend ratifi- 
cation of the Convention as a treaty or the 
enactment of domestic ‘legislation. 

Of the 104 Conventions passed by the 
ILO, seven have been ratified by the 
United States; most of the remaining ones 
were not proposed for ratification. Six of 
the seven relate to maritime labor, but not 
all of them are binding on the United 
States because ratification by a sufficient 
number of member states has not yet 
been effected. The Constitution of the 
ILO clearly provides that a federal state 
such as ours may treat Conventions that 
are not properly within the federal jurisdic- 
tion as Recommendations only. We are of 
the opinion that the ILO process, coupled 
with the provisions of our own Constitu- 
tion, affords complete protection to the 
` United States and reserves completely our 
power to act on all Conventions or Recom- 
mendations as our appropriate legislative 
authorities shall determine to be in our 
own best interests. 

When the ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations are regarded as resolutions of 
an international body recommending legis- 
lative action to its member states, as we 
believe they may: properly be regarded by 
the United States, and not as international 
laws, it is possible to approach less emo- 
tionally United States participation in the 
process of arriving at Conventions and 
Recommendations in the ILO. One can 
contend with great merit that it is im- 
proper for an international body to legis- 
late on internal domestic affairs. If, how- 
ever, as is the case, the so-called legisla- 
tion is not in fact legislation because it hag 
no binding effect on the member states 
without their assent under their own con- 
stitutional processes, the prop on which the 
argument is based falls. Given the condi- 
tion of participation in the international 
body, there is little force to an argument 
that it is improper for such a body to 
recommend action to its members on in- 
ternal domestic affairs. 

Some of the difficulties incident to this 
area will recede with time for there are 
strong indications- that ILO is shifting 


away from the emphasis on Conventions. 


' and Recommendations toward a program 
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of technical assistance and research. We 
heartily support this shift. But, the point 
cannot be made too strongly that this re- 
orientation will take time and that the 
United States cannot make the changes by 
itself. During the process of change, the 
United States must support ILO in its new 
direction and at the same time continue to 
work as effectively as possible within the 
framework of the existing ILO procedure. 
This we can do best if we determine our 
position on the basis solely of the substan- 
tive merits of ILO Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations. We can never effectively 
participate in the ILO if we continue to 
become enmeshed in highly formalistic 
exercises in which we appear to the world 
to oppose high principles because of an 
unwarranted concern about the effect of 
ILO on our own legislative processes. 

The Committee urges the United States 
Department of State to re-examine and re- 
cast its policy on deciding whether to sup- 
port or oppose proposed Conventions. It 
is proper for the United States to urge that 
ILO action take the form of a Recom- 
mendation if the Executive Branch deter- 
mines not to urge ratification if adopted 
by the ILO. If, however, the United 
States position on this is not sustained and 
the Convention form results, the United 
States Government delegates, making their 
position clear as to the action the Execu- 
tive intends to take with its own legislative 
authorities, should support the Convention 
if the principles embodied therein are those 
which warrant our support. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that 
such obligations as the United States has 
in relation to an ILO Convention or Rec- 
ommendation stem from our ratification of 
the ILO Constitution, and are not affected 
by the way we vote on the adoption of the 
proposal. 

To take a position other than that pro- 
posed here will result in the embarrassing, 
in fact almost impossible, situation which 
the United States is currently in on the 
draft Convention on Forced Labor. At 
this year’s General Conference our Govern- 
ment took the view that it was immoral to 
support a proposal ‘that the President had 
no intention of submitting for ratification. 
As a result, instead of the United States 
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leading the fight for a Convention against 
Forced Labor, an issue over which we 
_fought a bloody war, we hedged ourselves 
around with reservations and amendments 
and gave the appearance in the propaganda 
outlets of the world of opposing the Con- 
vention. Moreover, our intractable stand 
against Conventions, in this case as in 
others, reduces our ability to negotiate a 
document more satisfactory to us. 

The Committee recognizes the difficult 
problems posed for the United States Gov- 
ernment by the Forced Labor Convention. 
On the one hand, the dominant belief in 
our Government seems to be that this Con- 
vention in its present form, if ratified by 
the United States, would run counter to 
the dictates of our Constitution. On the 
other hand, this country stands to suffer a 
major setback in terms of world public 
opinion if it opposes the measure on forced 
labor. It seems to us that the Convention 
on Forced Labor differs from other Con- 
ventions in its significance for the United 
States. For one thing, it appears to us as 
laymen that the 13th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution banning invol- 
untary servitude places the forced labor 
issue within the realm of federal jurisdic- 
tion, and therefore not subject to the fed- 
eral-state disability. Also, this whole issue 
arose primarily as the result of action taken 
by the United States in the UN. It was 
we who took the lead in bringing the prob- 
lem before the world, and, even though it 
later took the form of an ILO draft Con- 
vention, we cannot without damage to our 
prestige ignore that fact. 

The Committee believes that the United 
States should continue to work for re- 
drafting of this Convention so that it will 
not conflict with United States law. But 
if we are unsuccessful in this effort, we 
should nevertheless strongly champion it, 
making it clear that because of our own 
constitutional processes, and for that rea- 
son alone, we will be unable to ratify it. 

Other proposals for Conventions are in 
prospect. Unless a new policy toward 
the Convention problem is. developed, the 
United States may find itself, for example, 
flatly opposing a proposal to outlaw dis- 
crimination in employment simply because 
this issue came before the floor of the ILO 
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in the form of a Convention and despite 
the fact that our Government, and both 
our political parties, favor an anti-discrimi- 
nation policy. . 

To recapitulate, the Committee believes 
that this country should decide to support 
or oppose this’ and like issues solely on 
their merits. The United States should not 
oppose a principle with which it is in basic 
agreement simply because the measure ap- 
pears in the form of a Convention. The 
ILO Constitution affords us full protection 
for our constitutional processes. Our moral 
dilemma, if. any, can readily be resolved by 
announcing that although the United States 
supports the issue involved, this country 
will treat the Convention, if passed, as a 
Recommendation in accordance with the 
provision in the ILO Constitution. The 
United States should also continue to urge 
in these cases that the measure be passed 
as a Recommendation instead of a Conven- 
tion. 

5, The Committee recommends that the 
United States direct its most careful atten- 
tion to the technical assistance programs, 
the field services, and the research and in- 
formational operations of the ILO, and 
that United States delegations take leader- 
ship in proposing positive suggestions for 
the improvement, better integration and 
possible expansion of these activities. 

As we have pointed out above, the ILO 
has become increasingly concerned with the 
problems of economically underdeveloped 
countries. -The standard of living in these 
countries cannot be raised merely by pass- 
ing Recommendations and Conventions. 
Their economic and social development 


‘will be more tangibly promoted by increas- 


ing their output and their productivity. In 
the area of competence of the ILO, this 
calls for the development of skills through 
vocational schools, on-the-job training, 
safety instructions, supervisory training 
and management development and worker 
education. It requires assistance to gov- 
ernments in the development of systems 
for the collection of labor statistics, em- 
ployment services, labor departments, and 
social security programs, appropriately 
geared in each case to the differing stages 
of economic development in the respective 
countries. In some cases, it may call for 
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the study within a country of appropriate 
machinery for settlement of grievances and 
for building of cooperation between repre- 
_sentatives of workers and management. In 
all of these areas, programs need to be de- 
signed to meet the specific and often unique 
needs of a particular country, 
_ To perform effectively in these areas, ‘the 
ILO needs to increase its fund of knowl- 
edge through its own research activities 
and through analysis of the rapidly increas- 


ing volume of research done elsewhere. It 


should be able to provide competent con- 
.sultants to help the countries requesting 
assistance, and above all it should be in a 
position to recruit highly qualified people 
as members of the technical assistance mis- 
sions. 

From our interviews, we had the impres- 
sion that the United States worker, em- 
ployer and government delegates were not 
always fully aware of the extent, nature, 
problems and particular contributions of 
ILO technical assistance programs, for ex- 
ample, in Egypt, India, Pakistan, Turkey 
and many other countries. Nor did they 
appear to have opinions based upon full in- 
formation on the extent to which these 
programs supplemented, duplicated, or con- 
flicted with the related United States ac- 
tivities of technical assistance and similar 
programs operated directly by other coun- 
tries, There has been little appraisal, more- 
over, of the kinds of closely related tech- 
nical services which may be provided by 
private organizations, such as industrial 
companies, consulting ‘firms, and labor un- 
ion federations in various countries and 
how they related to the ILO sponsored ac- 
tivities. l 

The ILO now operates on behalf of the 
United Nations most of the multilateral 
technical assistance programs in the area 
of management and labor. If the United 
Nations continues to provide multilateral 
technical assistance, and the Committee be- 
lieves that it should do so, the ILO will 
probably expand its fast-growing, and in 
many cases, highly successful programs in 
the managerial and labor area. The United 
States employer delegates, in particular, 
should be in a position to offer construc- 
tive suggestions for operation of supervi- 
sory and on-the-job training centers which 
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the ILO is presently operating. Here 
American management has perhaps greater 
experience and broader knowledge than any 
other group. 

It has been apparent for some time that 
the major energies and interest of the ILO 
are shifting away from “legislative” con- 
cern to operational services of this kind. 
The Committee feels that this trend is most 
commendable. Therefore, it strongly urges - 
that the United States delegations press for 
improvement and expansion of these serv- 
ices, and in particular that they take the 
leadership in developing plans for better 
integration and coordination of these serv- 
ices with other activities, both private and ° 
public, designed to increase output, im- 
prove productivity, and raise the dignity, 
worth and value of the individual in the 
industrializing countries. 

In this connection the Committee com- 
mends the initiative taken by the ILO in 
exploring the possibilities of increased and 
more effective activities in the area of la- 
bor-management relations and human rela- 
tions. We have in mind specifically the re- 
port prepared by Mr. David L. Cole in 
1955 at the request of the Director-Gen- 
eral, and the follow-up on that report by 
a committee of experts at Geneva in 1956: 
We believe the suggestions of Mr. Cole and 
the committee deserve the most careful ex- 


amination by the United States. 


The Committee suggests further, that 
when United States delegates find it neces- 
sary to oppose the adoption of Conven- 
tions or the promulgation of broad, sweep- 
ing Recommendations, they advance at the 
same time, wherever possible, well-formu- 
lated, specific suggestions for coping with 
the problems raised, through technical as- 
sistance, field service, and- objective studies. 

The Committee further suggests that the 
Departments of State, Commerce and La- 
bor make available to all United States 
delegates information pertaining to non- 
ILO technical assistance and field service 
activities so that they may better appraise 
the present and potential contribution which 
the ILO can make in the field. 

It is in the area of technical assistance 
and field services that the ILO can prob- 
ably make its most tangible and construc- 
tive contribution to economic and social 
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development of the member countries, and 
it is here that we propose that.the United 
otates concentrate its major effort in for- 
mulating and promoting measures for posi- 
tive action. 

6. The Committee recommends that the 
United States support maintenance of the 
tripartite structure of the International La- 
bor Organization and utilize this structure 
to demonstrate the advantages resulting 
from the activities of free employers and 
free workers. 

The term tripartite, as it is used here, 
refers to the unique feature of ILO where- 
by not only governments, but “the employ- 
‘ers and the work-people of each of the 
members” actively participate through dele- 
gates in the Organization’s meetings. The 
Committee has studied carefully the opera- 
tion and impact of the tripartite system of 
ILO in the light of the criticisms directed 
against it and the arguments advanced in 
its defense. . 

Although a strong undercurrent of op- 
position to the tripartite system existed 
prior to the re-entry of Russia and the 


entry of the Byelorussian and the Ukrainian ` 


Socialist Soviet Republics into ILO in 1954, 
that event sharpened criticism of tripar- 
titism and gave this opposition a focal point. 
Russian membership in ILO raised in 
` acute form important questions about the 


freedom from government control enjoyed’ 


by worker and employer representatives. 
The cornerstone of ILO tripartitism is the 
power to vote possessed by governmental 
and non-governmental delegates alike. In 
its conception, this system assumed that 
the worker and employer delegates would 
vote and act in the interests of their re- 
spective groups, thus insuring that each 
segment of society involved would have 
the chance to register its opinion. How- 
ever, the freedom of Communist employer 
and worker delegates to act in any interest 
but that of the government was challenged. 
These delegates, it was charged, are merely 
extensions of the Russian government dele- 
gation. A 
The issue Was brought to its present 
acute stage by American employer dele- 
gates. Some of them had already mani- 
fested a general dislike of ILO’s tripar- 
titism, stemming from experience with tri- 
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partite agencies in the United States during 
World War II, from frustrations caused by 
the need to act as representatives rather 
than as individuals, and from a feeling that 
this procedure tends to emphasize class dis- 
tinctions between employers and workers. 
To this was now added an intense opposi- 
tion to the very thought that men from 
Soviet Russia should be classed as employ- 
ers, and particularly that Communist em- 
ployers should be admitted to the coun- 
cils of free employers. A strong—and un- 
derstandable—emotional element was thus 
added both to distaste for tripartitism and 
to intellectual conviction that employer 
and worker representatives from Commu- 
nist countries are not free or even truly 
non-governmental. 

The discussion and disputes that arose 
from American employer attack led to the 
appointment by ILO of a special com-. 
mittee of jurists, under the chairmanship 
of Lord McNair, to inquire into the de- 
grees of freedom of the non-governmental 
delegates from member nations. We are 
encouraged. by the fact that the Governing 
Body, after considering the McNair report 
in November, 1956, decided to request the 
Director-General to submit to its next ses- 
sion “a report on the desirability and the 
practicability 

(a) of establishing continuing machinery 
which would establish the facts relating 
to the freedom of association in member 
states of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation and would report to the Gov- 
erning Body and to the International La- 
bour Conference; 

(b) of improving the practical methods 

of working of the conference, including 

the committees of the conference.” 

We hope the Governing Body will see fit 
to install this machinery and will make 
sure that it is allowed to function freely. 

But realistically we must recognize that 
this alone will not solve the problem. The 
preamble to the ILO Constitution proclaims 
the need for “recognition of the principle 
of freedom of association,” and Article 3, 
Section 5, provides that the representatives 
of employers and workers shall be “non- 
Government delegates and advisers” (em- 
phasis added). Unfortunately, however, 
there is no specific requirement that these 
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delegates and advisers be representative of 
free workers or of free employers? Fur- 
thermore, while Article 4 guarantees that 
“every delegate shall be entitled to vote 
individually,” there is no guaranty that this 
individual vote will be independent. 


The Committee shares the view of Ameri- 


can delegates, governmental and worker as 
well as employer, that the appointment of 
representatives of state-controlled labor as- 
sociations and of state industries as non- 
governmental delegates and advisers vio- 
lates the spirit of the ILO Constitution, 
but we are not corivinced that the letter of 
the Constitution is so clearly violated that 
these representatives can on constitutional 
grounds be denied seats. 

What is to be done? 

As a practical matter, separa: is €s- 
tablished in the ILO Constitution and any 
change in this principle at the present time 
is unlikely. Even if this change were pos- 
sible, we believe that ILO’s effectiveness 
would be decreased:by abolition of the tri- 

partite principle. 

'  Tripartitism, an unique feature of ILO 
among international organizations, imparts 
to ILO an almost unique amount of prag- 
matism in its approach to the accomplish- 
ment of its objectives. The problems dis- 
cussed by ILO have direct effects upon em- 
ployers and workers. It seems consistent 
with American principles and philosophies 
to permit and encourage those who are di- 


rectly affected to participate in the devel- — 


opment of solutions which will be better 
because of the knowledge and experience 
contributed by these groups. 


The problems raised by tripartitism are 


especially acute in connection with Conven- 
tions and Recommendations accompanied 
by the heavy emphasis on the voting rights 
of delegates. If, as we hope, Conventions 
and Recommendations come to play a 
minor role compared with the research and 
technical assistance function, many of these 


1 Article 3, Section 5, of the ILO Constitu- 
tion provides: “The Members undertake to 
nominate non-Government delegates and ad- 
visers chosen -in agreement with the indus- 
trial organizations, if such organizations exist, 
which are most representative of employers or 
work-people, as the case may be, in their re- 
spective countries? 
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problems will be reduced. In fact, it will 
be valuable to free nations to have repre- 
sentatives of their employer and worker 
groups take an active part in ILO activi- 
ties along these new lines. 

Since ILO seems likely, in any event, to 
continue to use the tripartite system, it is 
essential that the United States utilize this 
structure to the best of its ability. This 
cannot be accomplished by the withdrawal, 
as has been suggested, of American em- 
ployer participation. If such a withdrawal 
should take place, the American worker 
delegate, under the ILO Constitution, would 
be stripped of his right to vote, thus leav- 
ing the two. American government repre- 
sentatives as our only two voting dele- 
gates. We do not favor representation in 
ILO solely by governments, either for this 
country’s delegation or as a principle to be 
adopted by ILO for all countries. We have 
stressed the need for participation by work- 
ers and employers in the solution of their 
problems. Of even more importance, per- 
haps, is our conclusion that representation 
only by governments would result in a loss 
to the United States. It does not seem 
likely that outstanding business or labor 
leaders would participate in ILO activities 
if they were limited to advisory roles. In 
addition, the United States would lose the 
opportunity of demonstrating before thé 
world the fact that, under our economic 
and political system, it is possible for either 
or both the employer delegate and the 
worker delegate to disagree with the gov- 
ernment, as they frequently have done in 
voting on ILO matters. 

It is in the light of these considerations 
that we have examined the problem of the 
so-called employer and worker delegates 
from Communist countries. 

One proposal which we have studied with 
great sympathy is to give each group in the 
ILO more autonomy to conduct its own 
affairs at the General- Conference. Cur- 
rently, the Standing Orders of the ILO pro- 
vide that a delegate may appeal to the 
Conference if he is denied a seat on a 
Conference committee. This means that, if 
he wins his appeal, he may be seated as a 
worker or employer delegate over the op- 
position of the majority of other workers 
or employers who consider him not truly 
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representative. It has been proposed that 
this rule be replaced by that formerly in 
force, which allowed the employer and 
worker groups each to pass on the eligi- 
bility of its own members without appeal, 
as is done in the two Houses of the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

Ideally, this would be a very satisfac- 
tory solution. It would avoid in a clear- 
cut manner the problems that arise when 
free employers and free workers are forced 
to admit into their midst delegates adher- 
ing to doctrines that preach the overthrow 
of everything free men believe, and would 
help to make sure that the delegates seated 
in Conference committees were truly rep- 
resentative of employers and workers. 

We believe, therefore, that it should be 
United States policy to advocate such a 
change at the proper time. But the timing 
is of vital importance and must be deter- 
mined in the light of the probable propa- 
ganda impact. It would be most unfor- 
tunate, for example, if either the attempt 
to make the change, or the result of the 
change if made, were to give the Russians 
a new handle for propaganda appeals to the 
uncommitted workers, or to those who are 
already suspicious of the United States or 
critical of capitalism. 

Pending such change, the United States 
delegations should challenge the credentials 
of employer and worker delegates from 
Communist nations, emphasizing repeatedly 
that to seat such delegates violates the 
spirit of the ILO, and utilizing every chal- 
lenge to cast in a sharp light the contrast 
between freedom and oppression. We be- 
lieve that, even though Communist em- 
ployer delegates may, despite American 
objections, continue to be seated in the 
Conference and given deputy membership 
(without voting rights) on committees, the 
impact of relentless American attacks will 
be felt. In any case we are convinced, for 
reasons set forth above, that, unsatisfac- 
tory as it certainly is, this is from the 
viewpoint of American national interests a 
less deplorable state of affairs than would 
result from the withdrawal of the United 
States or the refusal of American employ- 
ers to participate in the ILO. 

With specific regard to the problem 
posed by participation of Communist em- 
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ployer delegates in meetings of the em- 
ployer group, we believe ingenuity and 
imagination can find ways to circumvent 
many of the difficulties this presents. 

We hope that, given a clear lead by the 
United States Government; American em- 
ployers will participate vigorously, even en- 
thustastically, in the ILO. Its tripartite 
system, despite its weaknesses, presents a 
great opportunity—almost unparalleled in 
any other international organization—for 
continuously and vigorously challenging the 
Communist economic and political ide-- 
ology. In ILO today,» non-governmental 
delegates from a majority of nations can 
determine their own courses of action with 
little or no government interference. Cer- 
tainly, this is not the case with the dele- 
gations from Communist countries. 

Tripartitism makes possible constant and 
eloquent testimony to the fact that free- 
dom, as it is enjoyed in most of the West- 
ern World, is not to be found in countries 
controlled by Communists. 

7. The Committee recommends that the 
United States work for a shift in the em- 
phasis of ILO Industrial Committees away 
from deliberations leading to a vote on 
final action, toward an approach based on 
discussion and exchange of expert infor- 
mation; that the United States press for a 
policy calling for formation of Industrial 
Committees to meet specific problems 
rather than: the ‘present practice of per- 
petuating committees. 

We have heard confusing and conflicting 
testimony regarding Industrial Committees. 
However, emerging clearly from this testi- 
mony is the belief that committees func- 
tioning along the lines of the ILO Mari- 
time Commission would be more beneficial 
to the participants than the existing method 
employed by the Industrial Committees. 
Since the maritime body meetings are at- 
tended by experts and have more the at- 
mosphere of informational exchanges, this 
commission has won much greater approval 
from attending Americans than have the 
other committees. 

We are encouraged that ILO’s Governing 
Body is currently in the process of re- 
studying the operation of the Industrial 
Committees. In this connection, we be- 
lieve that the effectiveness of these bodies 
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would improve if the Governing Body, in 
acting upon proposed agenda for com- 
mittee meetings, endeavored to limit the 


agenda to problems peculiar to’ the indus- ` 


try involved. 

We believe that Industrial Committees 
would gain favor in the eyes of American 
delegates if these committees were formed 
to meet special problems as they might 
arise. Ad hoc committees stand to gain 
much greater support from American em- 
ployers, without losing the backing of 
worker delegates, than is now given the 
existing committees which, once created, 
continue to survive even though no press- 
ing problems may confront them. Per- 
manent committees have excluded from 
participation many important industries. 

Also, the present method of reporting 
the results of committee voting often ob- 
scures real and substantial opposition to 
the majority decision. Present practice 
calls for the simple recording of the fact 
that a measure was carried or was defeated. 
This procedure tends to surround every 
winning issue with the aura of unanimity 
that, in fact, may be completely lacking. 
In order to correct this impression, we sug- 
gest that the United States seek a rules 
change that would provide for the record- 
ing and reporting out of the vote for and 
against each motion, along with the results 
of the final vote. We believe also that 
there would be a more healthy situation 
with regard to Industrial Committees, if 
the practice of having the Organization pay 
the costs of attendance at meetings were 
abolished. l 

8. The Committee recommends that the 
United States work to improve the Inter- 
national Labor Office staff and to promote 
the highest degree of objectivity and com- 
petence of staff work. 

While serious charges of bias have been 
leveled at the staff of the International 
Labor Office, the Committee has no first- 
hand knowledge or experience that these 
charges are either true or false. We have 
heard testimony regarding a few specific 
instances which would indicate that mem- 
bers of the staff had acted in a manner 
that could scarcely be described as. im- 
partial. 

However, we have the distinct impres- 
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sion from testimony we have heard, that, 
with few exceptions, such bias as may exist 
among members of the. Office staff springs 
not from malice or malevolent design but, 
rather, results from the different back- 
grounds and environments from where the 
staff people come. A large share of the 
personnel is drawn from Europe, so may 
be prone to follow the lines of action com- 
mon in that area, such as belief in a strong 
central government and the use of legisla- 
tion as a balm for social ills. This ap- 
proach runs counter to basic American be- 
liefs, particularly to those held by Ameri- 
can employers. . 

This predisposition toward a certain 
course of behavior is, of course, a bias, 
albeit an honest one. Given the present 
nature of the world, the make-up of the 
Office staff and whatever innate bias may 
be present are likely to remain substan- 
tially unchanged. But if Americans are 
forewarned of the existence of this inclina- 
tion to a point of view and are familiar 
with its origin, they can view ILO papers 
and studies with these thoughts in mind. 
Also, ILO officials can be urged to take 
measures to prevent these predilections 
from creeping into ILO studies that should 
be absolutely impartial. Recognizing the 
extreme importance to an international or- 
ganization of an objective secretariat, we 
believe that if American delegates are 
armed with an understanding of the situa- 
tion and that if ILO officials strive to keep 
prejudice out of the Organization’s work, 
the effect of whatever bias may exist on the 
Office staff can be greatly diminished. 

If the American viewpoints are not ade- 
quately presented for inclusion in ILO 
studies and reports, the results may very 
well appear to reflect a bias running coun- 
ter to American views. Implementation of 
our Recommendations No. 2 and No. 3 
above should improve staff work in our 
Government to prevent this. Since much 
of ILO’s research on current practices, 
proposed actions, and other studies is done 
with questionnaires, a country must an- 
swer the questions presented thoroughly 
and expertly if it is to have its position 
correctly stated in the final report. Some- 
times in the past, the United States has . 
failed to do an adequate job in this respect 
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with the result that several ILO reports 
have not fully reflected the United States 
position on a question. 

As a more general method of insuring 
a balanced presentation of material by the 
Office staff, we hope the United States will 
urge the Director-General to make sure 
that his staff always permits employers and 
workers, as well as governments, equal op- 
portunity to present their viewpoints on 
any issue. 

We are sure that the present Director- 
General, Mr. David A. Morse, whose in- 
tegrity is above question and who is fully 
alert to the importance of building a highly 
competent and objective staff, will welcome 
constructive suggestions dealing with this 
problem, 

9. The Committee recommends that the 
United States Government take the leader- 
ship and enlist the cooperation of Ameri- 
can employer and employee organizations 
in undertaking expeditiously to formulate 
and to work for the adoption of proposals 
designed to improve the work of the Gen- 
eral Conference and its committees. 

The Committee believes that the General 
Conference and its committees are not now 
well organized to conduct the business of 
the International Labor Organization most 
effectively, This is particularly true in re- 
lation to the new trends in the ILO that 
have been noted frequently in this report 
and that the Committee strongly endorses 
(see Recommendation No. 5 above). 

‘The Committee notes with satisfaction 
that this view, shared by others, was em- 
bodied in a resolution passed by the Gov- 
erning Body at its meeting in November, 
1956, and quoted in Recommendation No. 
_6 above. From our inquiries and examina- 
tion of the documents we ‘believe that the 
General Conference is not now as well 
equipped as it should be to give the fullest 
possible attention to the Organization’s 
work in the fields of technical assistance 
and research, and we hope that the review 
contemplated by the recent resolution will 
take this into account. 

It has appeared to the Committee that, 
as presently organized, the machinery of 
the General Conference is such as to favor 
emphasis upon the drafting of Conventions 
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and Recommendations, which the Commit- 
tee believes should be very much reduced. 
Moreover, the present provisions and prac- 
tice tend to put the emphasis on Conven- 
tions as against Recommendations. We be- 
lieve that the decision as to whether a pto- 
posed instrument should be a Convention 
or a Recommendation is one that should 
be taken by the General Conference in 
plenary session only after the fullest con- 
sideration of all aspects of the questions. 
It may even be that such consideration will 
lead on occasion to a decision to adopt 
simple resolutions rather than either a Con- 
vention or Recommendation. Because this 
matter is in our view so important, we 
hope that it may be possible to provide 
that decisions to use the Convention form 
should only be taken by an affirmative vote 
of more than a simple majority. This 
should, however, be considered by the 
United States Government and employer 
and worker representatives as merely a 
suggestion that should be carefully scruti- 
nized in the course of a detailed examina- 
tion: of all the present Standing Orders rele- 
vant to the review proposed in the recent 
Governing Body resolution. 

10. Finally, the Committee recommends 
that the United States Government make 
vigorous and sustained efforts to call the 
attention of the American people to the 
purposes, objectives, and activities of the 
International Labor Organization, empha- 
sizing that it is the sole specialized agency 
of the United Nations devoted to im- 
proving management and labor standards 
throughout the world. 

This recommendation stems from the 
Committee’s belief, frequently expressed in 
this report, that the ILO is an important 
organization of which the fullest possible 
use should be made in promoting human 
welfare, particularly in the so-called un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. We are 
convinced that, in this democracy of ours, 
full and fruitful participation can occur in 
international organizations, including the 
United Nations itself, only to the extent 
that the purpose of the organization and 
the interest of the United States Govern- 
ment in working in it are understood by 
the widest possible number of citizens. 
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In submitting to Congress on 18 July 
1956 the annual report on United States 
participation in the United Nations, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: - 


Jt is up to us and the other member 
states to see that the United Nations 
serves with increasing effectiveness .. . 
its central purpose of maintaining the 
peace and fostering the well-being of all 
‘peoples. To this end the United Na- 


tions and the Specialized Agencies associ- 
ated with it deserve, and should continue 
to receive, our honest, intelligent and 
wholehearted support (emphasis added). 


The Committee wholeheartedly endorses 
this declaration and urges the Departments 
of State, Labor, and Commerce to take all 
possible steps to implement it, with re- 
spect to United States participation in the 
International Labor Organization. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1956 


URING the calendar year 1956, 

which is also our fiscal year, there 

were no significant changes in the organi- 

zation and functioning of the Academy. 

The staff continued to strive to realize 

the objectives of our society and to 
broaden its impact. 


BYLAWS 


Our basic instrument of government 
was amended a year ago and has served 
our purposes well since that time. No 
further changes are presently contem- 
plated. 


OFFICE AND EQUIPMENT 


Our headquarters building continues 
to be adequate. No important altera- 
„tions or acquisitions were made during 
the year. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Otto T. Mallery, a member of our 
Board since 1918, was killed by an au- 
tomobile in December. Since the Board 
has not met since his death, his place 
has not been filled. Jerome J. Roth- 
schild, a member since 1950, resigned 
from this and several other responsi- 
bilities in October, because of increas- 
ing claims upon his energy. James P. 
Warburg, of New York City, long a 
friend and supporter of the Academy, 
was chosen by the Board for the in- 
terim, ending today. 

_ Your President returned to his duties 

September 15, after a leave dating from 
January 1955, to serve as Secretary of 
Administration of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing his leave, Dr. Thorsten Sellin served 
as Acting President as well as Editor. 
Our Assistant Editor, Dr. Richard D. 


Lambert, went on leave in August, to 
conduct research for a year in India. 
Acting in his place is Dr. Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, like Dr. Lambert a member 
of the faculty of the Sociology Depart- 
ment of the University. E. Gordon 
Alderfer resigned as Executive Assistant 
and Assistant Secretary in October, to 
accept a more responsible position with 
CARE. His place as Executive Assist- 
ant was taken by Geneva Leach. 


MEETINGS 


The regular spring conference was 
held on April 20 and 21 at The War- 
wick Hotel in Philadelphia. The gen- 
eral theme was “Africa and the Western 
World.” We are pleased to report that 
the attendance was very gratifying and 
that audience participation was well up 
to our standards. 

Our next meeting, on April 5 and 6, 
1957, at the same hotel, -will have as 
its over-all subject “The Future of the 
Western Alliance.” We expect to pre- 
sent at that time the same high stand- 
ard of speakers “as for 1956 and previ- 
ous years. i 

We are continuing our policy of ex- 
tending invitations to recognized cul- 
tural, educational, and civic organiza- 
tions, in this country and abroad, to 
send delegates to the conference. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Volumes of THE ANNALS published 
during 1956 were: 


Russia Since Stalin: Old Trends 


January 
and New Problems 
March Racial Desegregation and Inte- 
gration 
May Agrarian Societies in Transition 
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July Africa and the Western World 
September The Office of the American Presi- 
~ dency ‘ 
November Japan Since Recovery of Inde- 
pendence 


Volumes for 1957 are: 


January Disasters and Disaster Relief 
March Current Issues in International 
Labor Relations 
May American Indians and American 

Life 
July The Future of the Western Alli- 
ance 
September Recreation in the Automation 
Age 
November The American City and Its Fu- 


ture Problems 


Suggestions have been made from 
time to time to change the basic edi- 
torial policy of THE ANNALS, to provide 
a glamorous format and a mixed con- 
tent. Your Editors and Executive Board 
have given these proposals the most 
careful consideration, but have decided 
to maintain the distinctive contribution 
of THe Annats. It is still our inten- 
tion to provide a high-level journal for 
the informed adult reader, with each 
volume devoted to a single subject and 
with the range of successive subjects 
covering the whole field of the social 


sciences. 
/ 
MEMBERSHIP 


During 1956, .2,462 new members 
were added to Academy rolls, and 2,827 
members died or resigned. Total mem- 
bership and subscriptions at the end of 
the year were 13,562, of which 3,344 
represented libraries in the United 
States, 717 libraries abroad, and 712 
members abroad. 


FINANCES 


Since the members are likely to be 
interested in the financial aspects of our 
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week-to-week operations, we present be- 
low a summarized statement of income 
and outgo: 


INCOME 
Dues and subscriptions ......... $65,270.91 
Sales ...... a gece acticin pe Sees 11,652.59 
Advertising ouise sa iene 4,196.68 
Interest on investments ........ 9,976.77 
Royalties and donations ........ 775.19 
$91,872.14 
EXPENSES 
General office ....... $11,362.12 
Meetings ........... 7,329.08 
Accounts ......00e-- 6,076.36 
New membership .... 12,569.18 
ANNALS ......00006- 48,886.74 
Member records ..... 5,429.89 
DALES: cue aiaiai 4,165.73 
Advertising ......... 2,817.00 98,636.10 
DEFICIT FROM OPERA- 


TIONS  s4siebiedcenver ones $ 6,763.96 
Ledger balance at end . 
of month ......... $ 4,605.84 
Outstanding checks .. 8,502.55 $13,108.39 


LESS outstanding collection items 


36.00 
Balance agreement with bank 


Statement... .isdec woes ceed $13,072.39 


Pro-rated insurance .. $ 428.52 
Pro-rated depreciation 


expense essensu. 4,583.16 


* $ 5,011.68 


Respectfully submitted, 
‘Tue Boarp OF DIRECTORS 


James C. Charlesworth, President 
C. Arthur Kulp, First Vice-President 
Raymond T. Bowman, Secretary 

M. Albert Linton, Treasurer 

Lewis M. Stevens, Counsel 


Alfred H. Williams, Thorsten Sellin, 
Stephen B. Sweeney, Norman D. Pal- 
mer, Joseph H. Willits, James P. War- 
burg 


Book Department 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY ........... 


ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY .............0-- 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


OTHER BOOKS ....-.cccccccceccececscecs 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


JosrpH. B. CASAGRANDE and T#HomAs GLAD- 
WIN.. Some Uses of Anthropology: Theo- 
retical and Applied. Pp. vi, 120. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Anthropological Society 
of Washington, 1956. $1.50. 


This series of papers deals with the im- 
plications and applications of anthropology 
in education, medicine (psychiatry, public 
health, clinical medicine), administration of 
dependent peoples, law. The volume con- 
cludes with an essay by Margaret Mead_in 
which she surveys the general position of 
applied anthropology as of 1955. As al- 
` ways with: symposia, the various chapters 
are of uneven quality, but in this case the 
general level is quite high. 

John Bennett provides an extremely pro- 
vocative discussion’ of the learning process, 
psychological reactions, and acculturation 
of overseas students. George Devereux re- 
views some of the literature and presents 
some fresh ideas of his own on psychiatric 
anthropology. ‘Benjamin Paul sharply states 
the case summed, up. in-his final sentence: 
“While it may perhaps be our duty to help 
people help themselves to better health, it 
is not necessarily our duty to make them 
over in our own cultural i image.” Thomas 
Gladwin (basing his presentation largely 
on his own experience in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands) urges that 
anthropologists engaged in administration 
should carry out as well as plan programs. 
William Kelly maintains that careful study 
of “the relationship between the purposes 
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and the actual. results” of United States 
Government work among American Indians 
will lead to many new and constructive 
possibilities. 

Adamson Hoebel makes an excellent case 
for: the “invaluable contributions” that 
studies of law in culture can make to the 
understanding of law generally. ‘W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, with beautiful documentation, 
shows how much medicine and anthro- 
pology (both physical and cultural) have 
to give to each other. Margaret Mead 
comments upon the preceding papers and 
ties some threads together.. (Indeed, to an 
unusual degree, all of the contributors link 
their papers to one or more of those given 
earlier.) Mead also considers the ethical 
problems involved in applied anthropology 
and inventories some of the areas in the 
applied field that were not treated in this 
particular series. 

CLYDE Reucenods 

Harvard University 


Lewis A. Coser. The Functions of Social 
Conflict. Pp. 188. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1956. $3.50. 

European influence upon early -American 
sociologists is an accepted fact. In this 
thesis a European, George Simmel, is re- 
incarnated. The introductory chapter re- 
veals independent thinking. The others 


start with a “text” according to the Gospel 


of Simmel and meander through minutia 


calculated, to validate, Simmelian proposi- 


tions pertaining to the role “conflict” plays 
in social interactions. Sixteen propositions 


are considered. 
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Acting both as prosecutor and defense 
attorney, the author exalts the cohesive 
against the disruptive value of the con- 
flict process. The following major social 
functions of conflict, distilled from Simmel, 
are examined: that conflict preserves the 
group; serves as a safety-valve; sublimates 
hostile impulses; specifies the range of 
group structures; increases internal co- 
hesion; maintains balance of power; and 
creates coalitions. In discharging these so- 
cially desirable functions, conflict forever 
searches for “enemies.” 

Conflict is defined as “struggle over 
values and claims to scarce status, power 
and resources in which the aims of the op- 
ponents are to neutralize, injure or elimi- 
nate (underlining mine) their rivals.” Since 
the opponents are “enemies,” the disrup- 
tive end result of conflict should not be 
so easily swept aside. Characterizing as 
“negativists” such writers as Talcott Par- 
sons, George Lundberg, Elton Mayo, Lloyd 
Warner and Kurt Lewin, who have harped 
upon the disruptive role of conflict, Dr. 
Coser reiterates, in Mertonian vein, Sim- 
mel’s dictum that “conflict is a form of so- 
clalization.” - 

The verbal “negative-positive” battle is 
maggoty. Social interaction and social 
structure are inconceivable without near- 
ness-distance relationships. And it is not 
paradoxical that the very same process of 
conflict serves both disruptive and co- 
hesive masters. If the aim is to “injure” 
or to “eliminate” the rival, as the author 
claims, conflict becomes costly and disrup- 
tive; if it be the submission of the enemy 
—even temporarily—conflict performs a 
salutary mission by maintaining social equi- 
librium. In either instance these are value 
judgments and the appraisal depends upon 
ithe frame of reference. While conflict 
spells distance to the out-group, it con- 
strues intensified nearness in the in-group. 

Perhaps it is regrettable that the term 
conflict is used by the author only in the 
generic sense. The application of Von 
Wiese’s schematic classification of social 
processes would have given refined defini- 
tiveness to his concepts. 

Dr. Coser’s expository has practical value 
to controllers and distributors of status. 
Seekers of sustained or improved status 
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would gain much insight in formulating 
advantageous processes of conflict consist- 
ent with group solidarity. 

The-author’s contribution is not -merely 
the unfolding of the social functions of con- 
flict. In his sporadic parenthetical observa- 
tions on the manifestations of conflict are 
gleaned some rare insights. His scathing 
criticism of the current trend among so- 
ciologists who have shifted interest to 
“skills” and who are controlled by the 
dictates of their “clients” instead of choos- 
ing their own problems, fans an air of 
Veblenism. The “stability-minded adminis- 
trators and bureaucrats” looking for “trou- 
ble-shooters” rather than for pure research- 
ers may find Dr. Coser’s observations of 
long-range value. 

SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Roy G. Francis and Ropert C. STONE. 
Service and Procedure in Bureaucracy: 
A Case Study. Pp. vi, 201. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1956. $4.00. 


This monograph opens with a summary 
of the classical theory of bureaucracy de- 
veloped by Weber and Merton. From their 
descriptions are selected two salient fea- 
tures: impersonality and rule-following. 
Do those traits actually characterize bu- 
reaucratic organizations? 

To answer this question, the authors 
studied intensively a local branch of the 
Louisiana Division of Employment Se- 
curity. They analyzed samples of the 
agency’s formal rules, observed -its inter- 
viewing and clerical operations, sampled 
employee attitudes toward their jobs and 
their co-workers, and surveyed client atti- 
tudes toward the agency. 

Their findings do not entirely sustain the 
classical theory of bureaucracy. Neither 
impersonality nor rule-following is an ex- 
clusive principle of organization in office 
activities. Both are present. But each is 
significantly modified by other factors, es- 
pecially by the professional ethic of “serv- 
ice to clients.” Additional influences are 
employee skills, the agency’s tasks and 
clients, its southern and urban setting, and 
personal relations among employees. 

The authors summarize a dozen other 
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studies of bureaucracy, the findings of 
which are similar to their own. They con- 
clude that the principle of professional 
service is as important in large-scale organi- 
zation as the principle of bureaucratic co- 
ordination. Conceived as principles, pro- 
fessionalism and bureaucracy may be com- 
bined in different concrete organizations 
(for example: the hospital, factory, army, 
university) to produce varying patterns of 
impersonality, rule-following, and so on. 

This is a significant work. Space pre- 
cludes listing all its virtues—its insight into 
fieldwork problems, for example (Chapter 
III). Its theoretical perspective, however, 
is not entirely clear. The authors seem un- 
certain as to whether they are demolishing 
or simply refining Weber and Merton. The 
latter were well aware that their analy- 
ses of bureaucracy involved aspects, not 
wholes. Their theories are oversimplified 
by Francis and Stone. . Yet this critical 
attitude toward Weber is a good omen, de- 
spite its somewhat misdirected application. 
A deflation of the Weber cult in America 
is overdue. 

Occasionally this book suffers from an 
occupational disease of American sociology 
—a humorless scientism which mistakes 
jargonized tautology for profundity. “As 
an organization increases in size and com- 
plexity the potential for internal conflict 
among the members increases .. . as the 
potential for conflict increases, so the po- 
tential for communication barriers and for 
the preservation of special limited inter- 
ests increases” (pp. 159-160). Does this 
tell us anything we did not already know? 

ARTHUR K. Davis 

University of Vermont 


RoserT H. TALBERT. Cowtown Metropo- 
lis: Case Study of a City’s Growth and 
Structure. Pp. xvii, 274. Fort Worth: 
Leo Potishman Foundation, Texas Chris- 
tian University, 1956. No price. 
Cowtown Metropolis is a compendium 

of information concerning the past and 

present of Fort Worth, Texas. It should 
be a useful handbook for Texans who wish 
to know more about one of their largest 
cities. Doubtless it is of particular inter- 
est to business and industrial executives, 
city planners, community leaders, and 
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others who need a reliable reference book 
of facts. There are chapters concerning 
the historical development of the city, 
population trends, ecological patterns, the 
economy of the community, housing, or- 
ganized health and welfare activities, gov- 
ernment, and education, with a final chap- 
ter on “What Makes a City Good.” Most 
of the data are obtained from historical 
records, newspapers, census reports, and 
documents in the files of numerous local 
organizations. The volume includes fifty 
charts and sixty-two tables. Many of the 
charts show comparisons with other Ameri- 
can cities of about the same size as Fort 
Worth. This fact gives the book a some- 
what wider appeal than it would have if all 
the illustrations applied only to the Texas 
city. 

The author is neither boastful nor critical 
of the city or its institutions. He is not 
a promoter. Nor is he particularly con- 
cerned with sociological generalizations, al- 
though there is clear evidence that he is 
aware of the theoretical implications of 
some of his data. The book is a good ex- 
ample of a meticulous factual study and 
should not be considered in any other light. 
Sociological theorists will find in it little 
of interest except cold facts, but the facts 
themselves may be useful in the construc- 
tion of theories concerning urban life. 

l NoEL P. Gist 
University of Missouri 


Froyo Hunter, Rurm C. SCHAFFER, and 
Ceci, G. Saers. Community Organiza- 
tion: Action and Inaction. Pp. xvii, 268. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1956. $5.00. 


This is one of the most interesting com- 


munity studies in the literature. It reports 


the process by which Salem, Massachusetts, 
organized itself to survey its health prob- 
lems, ‘This substantive material is inher- 
ently important as a case study in com- 
munity behavior. But the methodological 
aspects of the report are equally impor- 
tant. A team of social scientists—with a 
Southern background at that—were on the 
scene’ to observe the behavior. They sat 
in ringside seats; they were not partici- 
pants; they were objective observers. They - 
could, therefore, view the processes with- 
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out involvement. They could see, for ex- 
ample, the ludicrous “images of recall” by 
which people used ancestors to gain social 
prestige; they: could describe the social or- 
ganization of the community from the ex- 
clusive sewing circles to the formal politi- 
cal set-up, and especially the voluntary or- 
ganizations. In many ways, the chapter on 
“Persons Who Influence Decisions” is the 
most valuable one in the book. Using 
simple but apparently adequate techniques, 
they seined out forty persons in policy- 
making positions. They analyzed the thir- 
teen factors which were associated with the 
personnel occupying such positions, includ- 
ing membership in a recognized power 
clique, the will to exercise power and lead- 
ership, a moderate amount of wealth or 
property. Equally significant were the six 
factors associated with a down-rating in a 
scale of power, such as having a reputation 
of being someone else’s follower rather 
than a man with opinions of his own, fail- 
ure, membership in certain ethnic groups. 
In the final chapter there is an incisive 
contrast between verbalized values and 
functioning values, between “Unreality and 
Reality.” The authors say openly what 
residents of Salem could never say, namely 
that self-interest was a dominant value in 
the community, but that it had to be 
dressed up in more acceptable terminology 
in order to be tolerated. The authors do 
not blame anyone; this is what they found 
and this is what they report. This study 
will take its place among the musts in 
reading lists dealing with community be- 
havior. 
Jessie BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


Josep B. Gittiter (Ed.). Understanding 
Minority Groups. “Pp. xii, 139. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons; London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1956. . $3.25. 


This little volume is a compilation of 
popular lectures given in the fall of 1955 
under the auspices of the center for the 
study of group relations of the University 
of Rochester. The six lecturers form a 
galaxy of outstanding specialists, each emi- 
nent in his own field, although the basis 
for the selection of the minority groups to 
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be treated is a little obscure. One readily 
understands the inclusion of the American 
Indian, Jew, Negro, Japanese, and Puerto 
Rican but why the Catholic? Why not the 
Methodist, Unitarian or Bahai? Perhaps 
the explanation lies not in the logic of the 
selection but in the eminence and avail- 
ability of the lecturers. Father John La 
Farge, the associate editor of America, is 
one of the broadest minded and ablest 
apologists of dynamic Catholicism in the 
world. His presentation certainly fulfills 
the purpose of the series “to reduce inter- 
group misunderstandings and remove the 
sources of irrational conflict.” 

John Collier, for many years Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, points out that the 
American Indians, popularly thought of as 
a vanishing race, are as numerous today as 
in 1492 and that their culture is as varied 
and extensive. The intrepid champion of 
Indian rights frankly bids for a reversal of 
the present trend in government policy 
which, he insists, “departing unashamedly 
from its historic role, defying its contractual 
obligations and ignoring prior experiences 
is seeking to disinherit the Indians, mate- 
rially and culturally, and to force upon 
them the dubious boon of “anomie”-—of 
homelessness, grouplessness and guideless- 
ness.” This latter observation was too 
much for Mr. Haas, formerly Chief Coun- 
sel of the Bureau, who read the paper. Mr. 
Haas offers a 2,000 word rebuttal with page 
and line authoritativeness. 

Harvard’s history professor, Oscar Hand- 
lin, outlines Jewish history from the dis- 
persion to the European Pogroms: the re- 
approachment of Jewish groups of diverse 
national origins and the rise of antisemitism 
in the United States. He traces the develop- 
ment of political Zionism since 1930 and 
the significance to Jews everywhere of the 
establishment of the state of Israel. 

Tra De A. Reid in his lecture on the 


‘ Negro points out that none of the crises 


through which the American Negro has 
passed has produced a single outstanding 
race leader. Hence he confines himself to 
a discussion of the Negro movements which 
have come out of the ten crises faced by 
the American Negro in the current century, 
These he regards as the direction taken by 
the Negro “in his search for peace, equality, 
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security and that 
more.” 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas in a highly docu- 
mented survey of the position of the Japa- 
nese in the United States during prewar, 
war and postwar days treats of the re- 
strictions on their work opportunities, their 
ineligibility to citizenship, their educational 
and assimilation patterns. 

The Puerto Rican in the United States 
is discussed’ by Clarence Senior of Colum- 
bia University. He feels that this group 
provides a highly desirable migratory labor 
force for the industries, orchards, and farms 
along the eastern seaboard. A net im- 
migration increase of 400,000 Puerto Ricans 
has been added to our population during 
the past ten years. Dr. Senior points out 
the difficulties of adjustment experienced by 
this marginal labor group: cultural, urban, 
familial, linguistic, dnd in the matter of 
Negro stereotype. 

As might be expected of six lectures, 
each restricted to a minority group, there 
is so little continuity, sequence or syn- 
thesis that they can scarcely be called a 
series. Recognizing this, the editor in a 
5,000 word summary does a magnificient 
job of tracing the pale pattern which he 
sees running through the series. 

The publication does bring into awareness 
the fact that America’s melting pot prob- 
Jem i is still in process of solution. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

Dade City, Fla. 


ANDREW W. Linp ‘(Ed.). Race Relations 
in World Perspective. Pp. xix, 462. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1955. No price. 


As a source of new ideas concerning race 
relations; as well as one which reviews ex- 
istent data, this symposium is exceedingly 
valuable. These nineteen papers were pre- 
. pared for the Conference on Race Rela- 
tions in World Perspective held in Honolulu 
during July 1954. Financial support for 
this project was provided by the Ford 
Foundation and the McInerny Foundation. 

No theory of race relations emerges from 
this book. Several of the writers, follow- 
ing H. Blumer’s lead, think that only the 
formulation of ‘ policy” theory in particular 
situations, but not “scientific”? theory, is 


indefinable-something 
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possible. The reviewer is not convinced 
that it is impossible to develop a useful- 
scientific theory of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, but this is not the place to elaborate 
such a point of view. 

In these papers, a social conception of a 
race as a group of people who are regarded 
and who regard themselves as a race is fol- 
lowed. Changing definitions of race and 
hence of traditional racial orders are em- 
phasized. 

B. L. Hormann views the problem of 
race relations in demographic and ecological 
terms, that is, as one aspect of the trans- 
formation of the folk and peasant world to 
industrialized urban society. In his com- 
parison of the racial groups of Hawaii and 
British Malaya, A. W. Lind points out that 
the native Hawaiian has penetrated to a 
far greater extent than the native Malayan 
virtually all occupational levels, and that 
the mixed Hawaiian has moved farther up 
the socio-economic scale than has the Eu- 
rasian. J. H. Boeke phrases his analyses 
of Indonesia and Uganda in terms of the 
competing values of precapitalism and capi- 
talism, and the supplanting of the older 
colonialism by a new, indigenous colonial- 
ism. E. V. Hughes compares the problems 
of European national movements, for ex- 
ample, language, territory, boundaries, social 
structures, literature and art, with happen- 
ings in areas of the world where “new” 
peoples are arising (India and Israel). A. 
Hourani stresses the role of ethnic and re- 
ligious differences in Near Eastern nation- 
alism. G. Balandier sees the counter- — 
racism of “negritude” in West and Central 
Africa as a reaction to colonialism. 

- J. A. Barnes, dealing with historical fac- 
tors, concludes that South Africa is de- 
veloping a social system “in which change 
will become as difficult and as dangerous as 
possible’; Absolom Vilakazi writes concern- 
ing theories, practices, proposals, and move- 
ments in the race relations field in the same 
country. According to W. J. Kolarz, the 
Communist policy of obliterating the na- 
tional characteristics of the racial groups of 
the USSR: may not succeed. J. S. Furnivall 
warns that some of the recent international 
agreements intended to promote welfare 
and improve racial relations may have con- 
trary effects, C. E. Glick’s paper deals with 
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the possibility of using the concepts of 
social roles and social types to illuminate 
the transformations taking place in racial- 
status systems. K. L. Little shows the im- 
portance of the relatively well-educated and 
. well-to-do class, and of the new voluntary 
associations which have appeared in British 
West Africa, in the transition from the old 
to the new social orders of life. T. S. 
Simey compares the development and the 
functions of a cultural elite in Israel and in 
the West Indies. 

E. F. Frazier indicates the changing eco- 
nomic, political, and social position of 
Negroes in the United States, and urges 
that more research be devoted to the rela- 
tion of culture and personality. Yuzuru 
Okada describes the attitudes and policies 
of Japanese colonizers toward the Formosan 
Chinese and the Formosan aborigines. 
Maurice Freedman, using data from British 


Malaya, Indonesia, and Thailand to show 


the strengths and weaknesses of the Chinese 
position in Southeast Asia, suggests that as- 
similation, acculturation, and amalgamation 
may occur independently of each other. 
Ralph L. Beals concludes that problems of 
social differentiation are of primary im- 
portance in Spanish America; race relations 
are said to be involved in such problems 
in varying degrees but are seen as diminish- 
ing in importance. In tracing the shift 
from racial to class distinctions from the 
colonial period to the present time in Portu- 
guese America, Donald Pierson emphasizes 
the importance of extensive miscegenation 
and of increasing urbanization and indus- 
trialization. 

This book is indispensable to those who 
have a special or a general interest in con- 
temporary world race relations. 

GEORGE E., SIMPSON 

Oberlin College 


ALLAN B. Core. Japanese Society and 
Politics: The Impact of Social Stratifica- 
tion and Mobility on Politics. (Boston 
University Studies in Political Science, 
No. 1.) Pp. 158. Boston, Mass.: Bos- 
ton University, 1956. $1.50. 


This first issue of the Boston University 
Studies in Political Science falls midway be- 
tween advanced research and an introduc- 
tory text. For scholars, the promise is rich 
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but the fruit does not mature; the findings, 
based upon Professor Cole’s exhaustive 
studies in the field, are important and valu- 
able but they neither vary significantly from 
those already available nor are they of 
much wider range. Undergraduates would 
reap great harvest did not he ruthlessly 
shoulder aside the brief and rugged word 
whenever he could find technical, and usu- 
ally multiple, polysyllables. 

As a Ford-Fulbright research professor 
at The Institute of Social Sciences of the 
University of Tokyo, Professor Cole, of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
made full use of ample opportunities. He 
surveyed at first hand the effects of war, 
defeat, and reconstruction on the urban and 
rural populations of Japan. He interviewed 
innumerable labor leaders, bureaucrats, the 
newly risen managerial elite, and what was 
left of the formerly privileged nobility. He 
studied the effects of the military systems, 
both prewar Japanese and postwar Ameri- 
can, to see their influence upon the new 
Japan. And, unique among most writers in 
the field, he checked his findings with the 
best Japanese social scientists. Unhappily 
for most American scholars, comparatively 
little has been published in English on, the 
general subject in Japan, nor, apparently, 
much more in Japanese, but Professor Cole 
has drawn upon a stack of unpublished 
doctoral dissertations to reinforce his own 
investigations. 

Now that foreigners, and what is more 
important, Japanese too, have outgrown the 
mystic idea that Japanese are somehow dif- 
ferent from all other peoples, it is not sur- 
prising that Professor Cole discovers that 
the same forces which brought socio-eco- 
nomic changes in the West produced simi- 
lar changes in the East. That older people 
tend to vote conservatively while the young 
clamor for reform, that woman suffrage 
fails to alter the ratio of political power, 
that wives and mothers dislike war, that 
financiers prefer the status quo, and that 
labor parties are unstable are, none of them, 
startling discoveries, nor is it surprising to 
be told that the old elites have been dis- 
credited. 

It is no criticism of Professor Cole’s 
labors nor of his analysis to say that he 
turns up no new material; he does a valued 
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service by aligning Japanese sociology with 
that of other areas. If one or two minor 
flaws, especially in reference to the Occupa- 
tion policies, exist and if he be somewhat 
weak in treating of the educational, labor 
and, especially, the woman’s realm, these 
may be pardoned in view of his strength 
and insight in studying the rising urban 
middle class. 

The volume is compact and meaty and 
will be an aid to students who can con- 
centrate. 

HARRY EMERSON WILDES 

New School for Social Research 


Gustav Saron and Lours Horz (Eds.). 
The Jews in South Africa: A History. 
Pp. xvii, 421. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $5.60. 


Few countries in the world have so com- 
plicated a population structure as South 
Africa. Its non-European majority of some 
ten and a half million is divided between 
native Bantu or Africans, Colored (mixed 
blood), and Asians; its minority white 
population of nearly three million separates 
sharply between the Afrikaans-speaking, 
who are now not only numerically but also 
politically dominant, and the English-speak- 
ing. This work on The Jews in South Af- 
rica, edited skilfully by Gustav Saron and 
Louis Hotz, examines important facets of 
the history of South Africa from the point 
of view of a small but significant segment 
of the white population, those of Jewish 
faith and descent, who even today, despite 
assimilationist trends, form a distinctive 
group within that country. In so doing, 
the work throws new light on the fascinat- 
ing panorama of South African develop- 
ment, particularly in the period prior .to 
South African union in 1910, as well.as on 
the distinctive contribution to that devel- 
opment of this particular racial group. - 

The first Jews to come to South Africa 
were from England and Western Europe. 
By the 1880’s, however, Russian Jewry, 
especially from Lithuania, began the steady 
migration to South Africa which not only 
accounts for some 80 per cent of the more 
than 110,000 Jews in the Union today, but 
has provided the characteristic cast of 
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South Africa Jewishness. The Lithuanian 
Jews had a deep and fervent consciousness 
of both their religion and of a particular 
way of life; their numbers were sufficient 
for them to embody this in a cohesive com- 
munity within South Africa. But they also 
had energy, drive, ingenuity, and endurance. 
Thus they participated in or directed most 
of the major developments in South African 
economic life in the period before union: 
diamond mining, gold mining, and, more 
exotic, the ostrich farming industry. 

The major part of this book deals with 
the period from 1880 to 1910; only the 
relatively brief epilogue skims the forty-five 
year period since union. For those seeking 
an analysis of political conflicts and racial 
tensions even in the earlier period, there is 
comparatively little direct material except 
in relation to Jewish struggles against the 
discrimination suffered under the old Trans- 
vaal Republic, or subsequently through im- 
migration restrictions. Yet the accounts of 
the formative period of the separate Jewish 
communities in the four provinces, and the 
more general essays which deal with Jewish 
educational and economic advances, and 
with the struggles within the Jewish com- 
munity itself for unity, form absorbing 
stories from the South African as well as 
Jewish point of view. The more one knows 
of South Africa, the more meaning they 
are likely to have because they supplement’ 
familiar material, and approach it from 
new angles. But even for those who do not 
know South Africa well, the well-written 
and comparatively well integrated contribu- 
tions in this book bring out vividly what a 
relatively small but vigorous and cohesive 
community can accomplish in helping to 
open up a country whose complexity ‘of 
problems is matched by the richness and 
variety of its resources. The greatest of 
these resources, one realizes again on read- 
ing such a work, are the individuals and 
groups which have contributed so whole- 
heartedly to the making of South Africa; 
the greatest of the problems are the bar- 
riers which persist (all too often because 
of deliberate governmental policy) between < 
its vastly varied peoples. 

GWENDOLEN M, CARTER 

Smith College 
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HOSPITAL COUNCIL oF GREATER NEw York. 
Organized Home Medical Care in New 
York City: A Study of Nineteen Pro- 
grams. Pp. xvi, 538. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press for the Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1956. $8.00. 


Despite increasing reliance of the in- 
dividual physician on an expanding team 
of specialists, technicians, and therapists 
created by scientific advances, medical care 
outside of hospitals has remained singularly 
unorganized (but not disorganized). This 
lack of organization has interfered with ef- 
fective utilization of the various elements 
of medical care, especially by the ill person 
who is confined to his home. 

During the past decade, however, a prom- 
ising new development has been the estab- 
lishment, of a number of ‘limited medical 
care programs which offer comprehensive 
services organized specifically for the pa- 
tient at home. Organized Home Medical 
Care in New York City is a report of a 


study of nineteen such programs presently > 


serving a daily average of over 5,000 pa- 
tients. Each of these programs limits serv- 
ice to patients who do not have resources 
to purchase medical care. 

. The report contains a detailed descrip- 
tion and evaluation of these plans, and in- 
cludes statistics describing the patients, 
` their home environments, and their utiliza- 
tion of the various services. ‘This material 
has been assembled with care, and will be 
invaluable to community or professional 
groups who may be considering the estab- 
lishment of such programs. Many will be 
surprised to learn, for example, that 57 per 
cent of the home care patients were totally 
ambulant and only 4 per cent were totally 
bedridden. 

The report concludes that organized home 
medical care is an “extremely desirable ad- 
dition to the scope of available medical 
services.” It is recommended that such 
programs be based in a general hospital 
with an active outpatient department, di- 
rected by a physician with administrative 
experience, and staffed with no less than 
two additional physicians, two physical 
therapists, three social workers, and one 
occupational therapist for each 100 pa- 
tients. Nursing service should be provided 
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by the community nursing agency, and hos- 
pitalization should be immediately available 
to each patient. 

Organized home care costs are estimated 
to be $3.58 per patient day, inclusive of 
physician services, but exclusive of ex- 
penses of the patient and his family. 

Some readers may be disappointed that 
the report is so studiously limited to pro- 
grams serving médically indigent patients. 
Only fleeting references are made ‘to the 
desirability of serving private patients, and 
to the existence in other cities of programs 
organized for the private practitioner and 
his patient. 

Organized home care will probably come 
of age only if offered, like private and semi- 
private hospital service, in conjunction with 
private practitioners who will be willing to 
adapt to the organized program, but who 
will insist on managing their own cases and 
on avoiding “corporate practice of medi- 
cine.” 

Rosert M. SIGMOND 

Hospital Council of 

Western Pennsylvania 


Opin W. ANDERSON AND JACOB J. FELDMAN. 
Family Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance: A Nationwide Survey. 
Pp. xix, 251. New York: Blakiston Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
$6.50. 


With an estimated 110 million people 
currently enrolled in some form of volun- 
tary health insurance, any exploration of 
the strengths and weaknesses of this phe- 
nomenon is manifestly important. In July 
1953, the Health Information Foundation, 
utilizing the statistical and technical know- 
how of the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago, undertook a 
nationwide survey to seek an answer to 
the problem: “Given the present range of 
benefits offered by voluntary health insur- 
ance, what effects do such benefits have on 
spreading costs of personal health services 
and on the utilization of services?” p 

The first nationwide study of family 
medical costs to be done since 1933, its 
methodology reflects the tremendous ad- 
vances in population sampling which have 
taken place in a brief score of years. (It 
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is since 1933, as well, that almost all the 
growth in voluntary insurance has taken 
place.) With modern techniques, a smaller 
sample, with resulting lesser cost, can yield 
more precise information from the stand- 
point of sampling than was obtainable 
twenty years ago. In the present study, a 


probability sample of 2,809 families was. 


drawn from the general population, follow- 
ing the methods of the Bureau of the 
Census, and the families so drawn were 
subjected to a single interview covering, 
in addition to basic characteristics of the 
family, the extent of insurance, the utiliza- 
tion of medical services and the charges in- 
curred, and the benefits received from in- 
surance, 

Only a few highlights can be given here. 
As all previous studies have shown, a rela- 
tively small proportion of all families bear 
a high proportion of total medical costs; 
here, 11 per cent incurred 43 per cent of 
the total charges for all families. Insured 
families found that their insurance covered 
19 per cent of their charges for personal 
health services. -Of the families incurring 
hospital charges and receiving insurance 
benefits, 59 per cent had 80 per cent or 
more thus covered. Some interesting con- 
trasts. appear between insured and nonin- 
sured families. To give one example, in- 
sured families incurred appreciably higher 
charges for uninsured services such as 
dentistry, indicating the presence of psy- 
chological and. social factors as well as 
economic. 

Implications for the need to expand both 
coverage of the population and the scope 
of benefits are clear. In terms of studies, 
we should like to know next the effect, if 
any, of insurance upon the general health; 
and we want to know more about the need 
for medical care and the extent to which 
that need is being met for both the insured 
and the noninsured. 

ISIDORE ALTMAN 

University of Pittsburgh 


COMMISSION ON CHRONIC ILLNESS. . Care 
of the Long-Term Patient. Chronic Ill- 
ness in the United States, Vol. II. Pp. 
xv, 606. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press for the Commonwealth 
Fund, 1956. $8.50. 
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This is Volume II of a series of four to 
be published by the Commission on Chronic 
Illness established in 1949 by the American 
Hospital, Medical, Public Health, and Pub- 
lic Welfare Associations to study and assess 
the problems of chronic illness. 

This book deals particularly with the 
needs of patients with long-term illness and 
with suggestions of how the community can 
better meet them, including ways of better 
financing medical and related services. The 
concluding chapter lists eighty conclusions 
and recommendations dealing with a wide 
variety of aspects of this complex, but 
urgent health problem. 

In describing the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, and what is being done (or not done) 
about it and by whom, the book is in il- 
luminating detail, But in dealing with ways 
and means of organizing and administering 
community programs to meet the obvious 
needs of persons with long-term illness, dis- 
cussions turn principally to platitudes that 
no one would question but few could trans- 
late into definitive lines of action. This is 
a reflection of the seemingly extreme com- 
plexity of the problem. 

On the other hand, the book is highly in- 
formative and can be recommended to all 
persons with a serious interest in the prob- 
lem. Its great value is in the persuasive- 
ness with which it presents a few funda- 
mental concepts. 

First, it emphasizes the great number and 
variety of services and facilities required 
for the restoration of the long-term patient 
to social usefulness; and while much more 
is needed than medical and nursing skills, 
yet the problem of chronic disease is as in- 
separable from general medical- care as is 
acute illness. 

Second, this diversity of needed facilities 
and services is such that they are outside 
the competence of any single agency in a 
community to provide, and indeed are not 
readily amenable to effective co-ordination. 
The issue of co-ordination and integration 
would be simpler if these diverse facilities 
and services were all provided under in- 
stitutional auspices, 

But a third important concept persua- 
sively developed is that while institutional 
facilities are important, most long-term pa- 
tients can best be cared for at home and 
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greater emphasis must be placed on plan- 
ning for their care in and around the home. 
This compounds the problem of co-ordina- 
tion because it introduces the myriad of 
community agencies oriented to “non-in- 
stitutionalized” types of service. To any- 
one familiar with the degree to which frac- 
tionation of health and welfare services 
exists in a typical community, there is little 
wonder that the book concludes that “the 
lack of coordination of services is a major 
obstacle to progress.” 

A fourth concept that merits emphasis is 
that of the enormous potential (fiscal and 
social) of sound and aggressive efforts in 
rehabilitation. 

While embracing the philosophy that the 
basic approach to chronic disease must be 
preventive, there’s scarcely a single broad 
aspect of the problem discussed without 
reference to either the lack of or broad 
gaps in our knowledge that serve as de- 
terrents to this approach. The chapter on 
research offers many excellent suggestions 
concerning the broad fields of inquiry, the 
pursuance of which ‘is urgently needed. 

Though bold with generalities and timid 
with specifics, the book is an extremely 
valuable contribution to a better under- 
standing of the most complex and urgent 
problem in public health today. 

James A, CRABTREE 

University of Pittsburgh. 


ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT 


C. N. Vaxm and P. R. BrAHMANAND, 
Planning for an Expanding Economy: 
Accumulation, Employment, and Teck- 
cal Progress in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. Pp. xxx, 404. Bombay: Vora and 
Company, 1956. (Distributed in the 
United States by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York.) $4.50. 


The frst half of this volume is a basic 
and vigorous criticism of India’s second 
Five Year Plan by one of India’s out- 
standing economists; the second portion de- 
velops a significantly new theory of eco- 
nomic development applicable to underde- 
veloped countries. 

For one interested in the broad prob- 
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lems of economic development, this book 
is a stimulating discovery. India’s second 
Plan is criticized for placing too great an 
emphasis on heavy industrial investment, 
while neglecting the increase of consumer 
goods. Whereas the first Five Year Plan 
concentrated on increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, the second Plan now starting shifts 
the emphasis drastically to heavy industrial 
development. It is correctly pointed out 
that both the amount and nature of the in- 
vestment activity will likely put too great 
a strain on resources and lead to inflation. 

In the second portion of the volume the 
authors develop a new theory of economic 
growth for underdeveloped areas. The 
poverty of these areas is associated with 
unemployed labor and a scarcity of capi- 
tal, whereas depression unemployment in 
advanced countries is associated with un- 
employed capital as well. Methods of rais- 
ing income in a depression ridden advanced 
country are not applicable in underdevel- 
oped countries with their lack of capital 
equipment. The problem is one of in- 
creasing capital available so as to employ 
usefully the large mass of disguised un- 
employed in rural areas. The unemployed 
labor force is a temporary drag on the 
economy, eating up potential savings and 
preventing needed investment. But these 
disguised unemployed are a potential source 
of productivity and wealth if only comple- 
mentary capital can be created. Thus far 
most economists would agree with the au- 
thors. They proceed to analyze the bottle- 
neck which prevents investment as a lack 
of consumer goods which in turn prevents 
employment of the idle labor force. Their 
formula for rapid growth would be to hire 
the unemployed to produce almost exclu- 
sively consumer goods until all the dis- 
guised unemployed have been absorbed. 
Only then would they shift to capital goods 
production. 

The general idea is plausible enough. 
However, if one reads the central theo- 
retical portions on a technical level many 
shortcomings are revealed. The language 
is distressingly imprecise and occasionally 
the simple mathematics faulty (pp. 262- 
63). It is fascinating yet exasperating 
reading as one feels he is being shifted be- 
tween Keynes, Marshall; and Marx in turn. 
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The central model of the investment proc- 
ess developed in Chapter IX is deficient in 
that it neglects the necessity of creating 
capital equipment in order to draw the 
rural unemployed into industry. This is 
particularly strange since the whole discus- 
sion is directed toward capital accumula- 
tion. 
WILLIS D. WEATHERFORD 
Swarthmore College 


RICHARD L, METR. Science and Economic 
Development: New Patterns of Living. 
Pp. xviii, .266. New York: Technology 
Press of M.1.T. and John Wiley and 
Sons, 1956.- $6.00. 


This is a provocative, sensitive, and a 
able book. The author starts out boldly 
with the intention of recommending more 
sure and economical development programs 
than others. Nobody needs to agree with 
all -his ideas to welcome this effort at join- 
ing the more recently developed resource 
technologies to current social goals in the 
more and less developed areas. 

There are few places where Dr. Meier 
expressly says “Here is what Jones, Smith, 
and Brown offer, and by contrast here is 
what my contribution is, and here is why 
it is better.” Consequently. for a brief re- 
view it is probably best to sample some of 
his major thinking, skipping in that proc- 
ess much of his valuable work in measur- 
ing both needs and resources, as well as his 
consistently wide awareness of the difficul- 
ties that confront change in many cul- 
tures. 

He foresees a world population of be- 
tween 3 and 334 billions by the year 2000, 
not leveling off much until it reaches 5 bil- 
lions. For the less developed areas he be- 
lieves that there is little chance of adequate 
capital accumulation until low-cost ways of 
restraining population growth are found. 
For most of those areas, he believes ra- 
tioning is necessary so that all incomes 
will cluster around a minimum adequate 
standard of living (MASL), put at about 
330 dollars of the 1950 values. The re- 
quired investment ranges between $1,800 
and $3,500, Dr. Meier finds. An urbani- 
zation of 70 per cent or more of the popu- 
lation is considered desirable and necessary, 
with “urban villages” carefully planned in 
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advance, and with careful adjustment of 
agricultural Immigrants to city ways. Not 
only new thinking about city planning but 
about housing and household equipment is 
held to be essential. 

In addition new industrial complexes 
feeding on each others’ waste products and 
centered around atomic energy plants are 
expected, at some distance from the cities, 
and also food producing and processing 
complexes centered around algae produc- 
tion pools. 

The ‘world food situation is expected to 
become critical in the 1960’s or 1970’s. 
Using as a landmark Salter’s estimates of 
world food potential under present tech- 
niques of about 2.8 times prewar output, 
Dr. Meier foresees a protein expansion of 
food yeast, chlorella algae and blue green 
algae with costs per pound of protein re- 
spectively of 35 to 50 cents, 10 to 20 cents 
and 5 to 15 cents, comparable with the 
present cost of protein from pulses of 12 
to 20 cents per pound. The investment re- 
quirements average respectively $900, $450 
and $450 per ton compared with $1,500 for 
pulse-derived protein. Dr. Meier concludes 
that “a level of fat and protein production 
up to 50 times present levels is not at all 
unreasonable.” Out of that 50 billion peo- 
ple could eat well, given high acceptance of 
new food forms. 

The fuel and energy problems he takes 
as a much more serious limitation on the 
growth of human welfare than the food 
problems. He expects solar cooking in the 
tropics to develop fairly rapidly. Methane 
gas generated as a by-product of the photo- 
synthetic production process of algae is 
counted on for some energy, also wind 
power, and tidal movement, but atomic en- 
ergy at 1 to 2 cents per kwh is expected 
to take over a large part of the world’s 
energy load. He foresees general steel pro- 
duction with hydrogen instead of coking 
coal. Since his figures show that 25 to 40 
per cent of the world’s energy is spent on 
moving materials and people around, he 
expects to see a considerable reorganiza- 
tion of work-centers in the future. 

There is a great deal more to this book 
than can be indicated by a sampling of 
this sort. It is a conscientious effort to 
find what the new developments in the 
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physical sciences require by way of new 
social expression, and to measure both 
needs and the resources to meet them. 
STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH 
Public Affairs Institute 


Jor S. Bain. Barriers to New Compeii- 
tion: Their Character and Consequences 
in Manufacturing Industries. Pp. x, 329. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. $5.50, 


In 1955, the Report of the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws noted that “relative 
freedom of opportunity for entry of new 
rivals is a fundamental requisite for ef- 
fective competition in the long run” (p. 
326). Professor Bain’s timely book re- 
ports on the nature and economic signifi- 
cance of entry conditions. The author 
seeks to determine the relation of this as- 
pect of market structure to market per- 
formance and to measure the vitality of 
potential competition in a sample of twenty 
American manufacturing industries. . Con- 
stant evidence of careful, thorough, and 
yet imaginative research appears through- 
out the book. Nevertheless, it becomes 
apparent that carrying analysis of the re- 
lation of entry conditions to performance 
very far is rather difficult. Accordingly, 
this reviewer would agree with Bain that 
“the major contribution ... may well be 
that of developing data on the character of 
the condition of entry and its determinants, 
with particular reference to manufacturing 
industries” (p. vii). Such agreement is not 
meant to deprecate the quite considerable 
value of Bain’s achievement. It merely 
echoés the honest realism of the book 
which consistently emphasizes the inade- 
quacy of basic data and the consequent 
difficulty of testing theoretical generaliza- 
tions. Neither received theory nor previ- 
ous empirical investigations have gone very 
far into systematic analysis of alternative 
entry conditions in oligopolistic industries 
and the effect of such conditions on seller 
conduct and industry performance. Bain 
makes substantial progress in filling . this 
gap. - 

The book restates and amplifies received 
theory about entry conditions. It then pro- 
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ceeds to consider the importance of scale 
economies, product differentiation advan- 
tages, and absolute cost advantages as bar- 
riers to entry. Over-all barriers are then 
treated and the market performance of in- 


.dustries with different entry conditions is 


analyzed. Conclusions about the effect of 
entry conditions are quite properly stated 
in tentative terms, It is suggested that 
high excess profits and output restriction 
appear greater when entry barriers are 
high. Product differentiation is assigned 
first place as a cause of effective entry 
barriers. 

Bain concludes this excellent book with 
a chapter on public policy that seems an 
anticlimax., This perhaps results from the 
fact that only rather general suggestions 
are made about ways in which policy might 
deal with entry barriers in order to im- 
prove and maintain effective competition. 
These proposals call for precise economic 
measurements and judgments that appear 
unlikely to be implemented by the judicial 
process of antitrust enforcement. Addi- 
tional research would be a prerequisite to 
development of adequate legislative stand- 
ards on this subject. This reaction may 
only express a wish that Bain had done 
more than he set out to accomplish. 

Barriers to New Competition should be 


widely read; it is a book that, in the words 


of an Advent Collect, one should “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” 
ArtHuR D. Lynn, Jr. 
Ohio State University 


Puinie C. Newman. Public Control of 
Business: An International Approach. 
Pp. iv, ii, 500. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956, $14.00. 


“The reason for the appearance of the 
second part of a two-volume book first 
calls for some explanation,” says Dr. New- 
man in his Preface. The reason is simple 


enough: the documents were collected but 


the treatise concerning them was taking a 
long time to write. The decision to pub- 
lish the documents separately was sensible 
and the result is a very useful volume. . 
Except for brief introductory notes, this 
book comprises nothing but documents rele- 
vant to a study of the public control of 
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cartels, monopoly, and restrictive practices. 
United States materials run to some 200 
pages—the basic legislation, major court 
decisions, a collection of consent decrees, 
and some Federal Trade Commission ma- 
terial—while about 300 pages are devoted 


to foreign and international documents. ° 


There are seven sections. First, as exam- 
ples of international agreements based on 
patents we have the prewar arrangements 
between Dupont and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Krupp and General Electric, 
and Standard Oil and I. G. Farben. The 
second section includes the international 
steel cartel agreement of 1926, the French- 
German potash arrangement, an interesting 
report on negotiations between Canadian 
and Scandinavian newsprint producers, 
documents concerning the International Air 
Transport Association, and prewar agree- 
ments on sulphur, steel rails, copper, and 
oil. International commodity agreements 
occupy the third section with texts on 
wheat, tin, tea, andrubber. The fourth sec- 
tion, dealing with national legislation, pro- 
vides texts from Sweden, Britain, Canada, 
Brazil, Argentina, Germany, and the United 
States. The next two sections, on judicial 
interpretation and enforcement techniques, 
are made up principally of American docu- 
ments, with a few from Britain. The book 
closes with three international texts: the 
relevant sections of the Schuman Plan 
Treaty and the proposed Charter of the 
International Trade ‘Organization, and, in 
a different vein, the March 1939 agreement 
between the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the Reichsgruppe Industrie. 

Some of these documents were already 
easily available. Others would have been 
much harder to find. A few have appar- 
ently been translated for the first time. 
So far as I know, this is the first time so 
substantial and representative a collection 
has been put between two covers. Many 
people should be grateful to Dr. Newman 
when they use it for ready reference, com- 
parative study, or in courses. The brief 
notes would have been more helpful if they 
had told more of the setting in which each 
document is to be read. Not all sources 
are cited. There are a number of minor 
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typographical errors. But these are small 
blemishes in a very useful book. 
WILLIAM DIEBOLD, Jr. 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York, N. Y. 


SYLVIA KPALS SELEKMAN and BENJAMIN 

M. SELEKMAN. Power and Morality in 

a Business Society. Pp. ix, 192. New 

York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

1956. $4.00. 

Concentrated economic power is per se 
immoral and irresponsible; it contradicts 
our basic ethos and engenders within our 
society a fatal malaise. Can such power, 
by any practicable and democratic means, 
be brought under social control, made 
moral and responsible, and directed to- 
ward socially desirable ends? The Selek- 
mans, drawing on their extensive experience 
in labor and industrial relations, think it 
can be. In general they follow the ne- 
gotiational model developed by the late 
John R. Commons—a case by case proc- 
ess of bargaining, compromise, accommo- 
dation and adjustment under a regime of 
constitutionalism. “Negotiation,” they af- 
firm, “constitutes the characteristic Ameri- 
can activity for realizing this objective.” 

Economic power is defined functionally 
as “organized force or energy’—‘those en- 
ergies of forces harnessed to human ca- 
pacity as a way of rendering more effective 
man’s activities in the promotion of his 
purposes.” This productive power ‘‘consti- 
tutes an essential of human life in society” 
—“an inescapable prerequisite of effective 
performance.” There is, it is held, a “com- 
pelling drift in the technical instruments of 
industry toward large-scale organization.” 
This technological determinism creates a 
serious dilemma—a conflict between the 
technical “must” and the ethical “ought.” 
The moral crisis in American society stems 
from our failure to reconcile these two im- 
peratives. ; 

Various means are available to tame 
economic power, curb its destructive pro- 
pensities, and direct it into useful chan- 
nels. Reason, conscience, ethics, tradition, 
aesthetics, and countervailing power may 
all exercise some minor, but admittedly 
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inadequate, restraint. Principal reliance, 
however, should be placed on negotiation— 
a continuous integrative process by which 
conflicting powers and interests are neu- 
tralized and harmonized. This is the built- 
in principle of gradualism in negotiatory, 
or democratic, society. Governmental con- 
trol should be eschewed, for political power 
is ultimately coercive and potentially more 
dangerous than limited economic power. 
Negotiation is’ obviously valuable, even 
indispensable, at the operational level, as 
in ordinary business transactions and in- 
dustrial relations, but it provides no solu- 
tion whatever for the structural problem of 
concentrated economic power. The pos- 
sessors of overweening power do not ne- 
gotiate; they dictate. Hence, if their power 
is immoral and irresponsible, as the authors 
concede, it can never be transformed by 
negotiation. The true remedy lies in the 
systematic decentralization and diffusion of 
economic power. But the authors are pre- 
cluded from this line of inquiry by their 


' twin assumptions that concentration is 


technologically determined and that gov- | 


ernmental control is inherently dangerous. 
On these premises no real solution is pos- 
sible; one can only rationalize acceptance 
of the status quo or hope that some ad- 
ventitious expedient, such as negotiation, 
will transmute evil into good. 
Horace M. Gray 
University of Tlinois 


Joan Rosson. The Accumulation of 
Capital. Pp. xvi, 440. Homewood, IIL: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1956. $6.00. 


This volume is an exercise in model 
building, by an outstanding model builder, 
for the purpose of throwing light on the 
causes and consequences of changes in the 
rate of capital accumulation. Book I, of 
60 pages, covers introductory definitions, 
but the heart of the discussion is in Book 
II, of 115 pages, which is devoted to ac- 
cumulation in the long run. The remainder 
of the volume contains six additional books, 


totaling 210 pages, which consider, in or- 


der: “The Short Period,” “Finance,” “The 
Rentier,’ “Land,” “Relative Prices,” and 
“International Trade.” A final 50 pages 
are devoted to “Notes on Various Topics.” 
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The basic analysis is conducted with the 
aid of drastic simplifying assumptions: 
there is no index number problem, workers 
are uniform and work for the same money 
wage, technical progress is’ such that the 
composite commodity representing the out- 
put of consumption goods is left un- 
changed, the stock of all sorts of capital 
goods needed to produce a given output is 
rigidly determined by the technique in op- 
eration, the economy is “tranquil” in the 
sense that future expectations are being ful- 
filled, land is unlimited, there are only two 
classes (workers who do not save and en- 
trepreneurs who do not consume), strict 
laissez faire prevails, there are no econo- 
mies of scale, and the economy is a closed 
system. The “chief concern is with the 
[long-run] relation between wages and 
profits, and the argument is conducted in 
terms of the relations of the stock of capi- 
tal to the available labour force, the influ- 
ence of competition, and the technique of 
production” (p. 70). The results obtained 
are neatly summarized in the twenty propo- 
sitions which make up the four pages of 
Chapter XVIII. 

No book which involves an extended ex- 
ercise in theoretical reasoning is easy to 
appraise; the full implications take time to 
digest. Throughout, Mrs. Robinson handles 
her constructions with her usual skill and 
provides stimulating comments on impor- 
tant problems, especially in the second half 
when the implications of the simplifying 
assumptions are discussed. In fact, there 
can be no doubt that the mere listing of 
the assumptions required to permit easy 
theorizing is itself highly useful. The vol- 
ume can, therefore, be recommended to 
professional economists without reserva- 
tion. But if one asks for more than this— 
if one asks for the new and sudden “in- 
sight into the behaviour of the actual, com- 
plicated, economy” (p. 64) that some- 
times results from theoretical work—I 
would have to confess that the core twenty 
propositions did not provide such insight 
for me. But then it may well be that I 
did not extract from Mrs. Robinson’s mine 
all the riches that she has uncovered. 

Henry H. VILLARD 

City College of New York 
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RICHARD N. GARDNER. Sterling-Dollar Di- 
plomacy: Anglo-American Collaboration 
in the Reconstruction of Multilateral 
Trade. Pp. xxii, 423. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. $6.00. 


Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy is an excellent 
history and analysis of the issues of Anglo- 
Arherican economic diplomacy during the 
period from the Atlantic Conference of 
August 1941 to the dramatic end, in De- 
cember 1950, to the prospects of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization as an ap- 
proved instrument of multilateralism in 
world trade. The Atlantic Charter had 
provided the first broad definition of An- 
glo-American postwar economic objectives; 
the ITO, conceived as the final of three in- 
ternational instruments for the reconstruc- 
tion of multilateral trade, was stillborn and, 
unlike the Fund and the Bank, never had 
a chance for survival. The period repre- 
sented “an era during which the United 
Nations embarked under Anglo-American 
leadership on the most ambitious. pro- 
gramme in intergovernmental cooperation 
ever undertaken in the economic field.” 

_ Influenced by the costly lessons of peace- 
making after World War I, the United 
States policymakers, under the strong in- 
fluence of Secretary Hull, set the goal of 
a postwar world in which the reconstruc- 
tion of multilateralism and nondiscrimina- 
tion in international trade would assure 
peace and economic well-being for all na- 
tions. The views, pro and con, on multi- 
lateralism threaded their way through all 
the debates on vital postwar issues. The 
historic negotiations on Article VII of the 
Mutual Aid Agreement; the dramatic de- 
bates over plans for financial collaboration 
the intensity of which was at times all the 
more marked by personality clashes be- 
tween the ambitious Harry White and the 
proud Lord Keynes; the gains and losses 
for multilateralism at Bretton Woods; the 
loan agreement of 1945 and the final over- 
throw of its objectives; the misunderstand- 
ings born- of the abrupt postwar termina- 
tion of Lend-Lease; the British converti- 
bility crisis of 1947—all'-were parts of the 
shaky‘ framework within which the goals of 
freér postwar trade, through. institutional 
devices of international scope, were sought 
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by negotiators often in agreement on eco- 
nomic'principles but frustrated by the po- 
litical realities of national interest. The 
controversial issues implicit in tariff pref- 
erences, quantitative restrictions, transi- 
tional exchange problems, and external as- 
pects of domestic full employment policies, 
assumed a more troublesome character as 
they reflected the changes which, during re- 
cent decades, the two countries had under- 
gone in their respective balance-of-pay- 
ments positions as well as in the economic 
influence each was able to wield in world 
affairs. 

The book is a scholarly and objective 
treatment of a story as fascinating as it is. 
important. The author’s access to docu- 
ments not utilized before and his balanced 
analysis, supplemented by an exhaustive 
bibliography, assure the book a unique 
place in the historical and economic litera- 
ture on Anglo-American relations during an 
eventful period. The concluding chapter 
reflects a degree of pessimism which may 
yet appear unwarranted, especially if the 


. lessons of the decade are not lost in pos- 


sible future crises that may call for real 
statesmanship and economic collaboration 
by the two great English-speaking nations. 
Amos E. TAYLOR 
Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


WILFRED OWEN. The Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Problem. Pp. x, 301. . Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 
1956. $4.50. 


The difficulties faced by American cities 
arising from the almost unbelievable in- 
crease in automobile use are the despair of 
the authorities who struggle with the prob- 
Iem and of the millions who suffer from 
the cost, inconvenience, discomfort, and 
delay which have been forced upon them. 
Although these problems have been dis- 
cussed in the literature dealing with city 
planning, highway development, the transit 
industry, and urban real estate, Owen’s 
little volume fills a need in analyzing the 
over-all problem, bringing together diverse 
views, and discussing proposed ‘remedies. 
The problem is that of too many people 
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swarming in and out of the congested in- 
dustrial and commercial areas of our large 
cities, a large proportion of them insisting 
on‘ using private automobiles for which 
streets, highways, and parking spaces are 
wholly inadequate. 

The author recognizes that a basic ques- 
tion is “the relative roles that should be as- 
sumed by the automobile and by public 
carrier transportation.” He concludes that 
in the downtown areas of most large cities, 
“land use is so intensive that the attempt 
to accommodate private transportation un- 
der all circumstances is not feasible,” hence 
mass transport systems are required. In 
the low-density areas of the suburbs, how- 
ever, public transportation cannot be ex- 
pected to pay. its way. 

The worsening financial position of pub- 
lic transport in most cities and the deteri- 
oration of service are noted. Although 
recognizing that public. transportation is 
necessary, and that there is a conflict “be- 
tween the iriterest of the carriers in eco- 
nomic survival and the interest of the 
community in the availability of service,” 
the author is unfavorably disposed toward 
the subsidization of transport operations. 
Various suggestions are made for improv- 
ing the pricing of transport services, some 
of which might require further examina- 
tion for possible repercussions on other 
parts of the total problem. The author 
recommends that a larger share of motor- 
vehicle revenues be used for urban streets 
and highways. Toll-financed expressways 
are advocated, and the author even sug- 
gests pooling of all transportation revenues 
from urban transport in an area to pro- 
vide needed facilities and to support mass 
transport operations. Would this or would 
this not be subsidizing mass transport? 
Even so, it may be desirable. - 

To reduce the demand for urban trans- 
port the author suggests redevelopment of 
existing urban areas; changing zoning laws 
to permit modernized industrial, commer- 
cial and residential development in the 
same areas; and directing more urban 
growth to new ‘towns and to thé malgr 
towns. 

D. PHILIP eee 

University of Illinois ah 
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STEPHEN WHEaAtTCROFT. The Economics 
of European Air Transport. Pp. xxi, 
358. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $6.00. 


A commendable addition to the litera- 
ture on air transportation has been made 
by Mr. Wheatcroft in this volume. The 
author has drawn not only upon his knowl- 
edge of economic principles, but also upon 
wide experience in the long-range planning 
as well as the day-to-day problems of Eu- 
ropean airlines. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the European airline 
industry, its pattern of traffic, economics, 
fare structure, and prospects. The second 
attacks the problem of competition and 
regulation. The third outlines his require- 
ments for progress. 

It is in the third section that the most 
controversial ideas are set forth, including 
a “fairly extensive and perhaps rather com- 
plex” (an understatement) organizational 
framework for the economic regulation of 
air transportation in Europe. The author 
also claims that his program of regulation 
“has the possibility of being developed into 
a full system of supra-national control and 
yet, at the same time, may operate effec- 
tively in the present conditions in which 
the States jealously guard their sovereign 
rights in air transport affairs.’ This is a 
good trick if it can be transformed from 
theory to practice. 

The volume is stimulating and provoca- 
tive. It is required reading for persons in- 
terested in the economics and regulation of 
air transportation. 

CLAUDE E. PUFFER 

University of Buffalo a 


REINHARD Benprx. Work and Authority 
in Industry: Ideologies of Management 
in the Course of Industrialization. Pp. 
xxii, 466. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, 1956. 
$7.50. 


All industrial organizations have a com- 
mon requirement—the establishment and 
preservation of industrial discipline. Each 
faces the perennial conflict between indi- 
vidual drives and collective demands. Pur- 
posive activity requires delegation of au- 
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thority; leadership and followership are the 
concomitants of a pattern of superordinate- 
subordinate relationships, and the problems 
arising from these relations constitute some 
of the most stubborn and persistent diffi- 
culties within the entire range of human 
activity. 

Reinhard Bendix has analyzed these au- 
thority relationships both in the historical 
perspective of industrialization and in the 
contrasting social structures of East and 
West. He examines authority relations in 
England, the United States, Russia, and 
East Germany. The first three draw on 
previously collected material, but the last 
introduces information never before so col- 
lected. Bendix finds more or less distinct 
ideologies, traces their historical course, and 
examines the social consequences. Special 
attention is given to the analysis of Anglo- 
Saxon and Russian patterns of industriali- 
zation. These are said to be distinguished 
in the sense that English industrialization 
resulted principally from the struggle of a 
rising entrepreneurial class while in Rus- 


sia industrialization was continually subject . 


to autocratic intervention and government 
controls. The development of the indus- 
trial way of life has transformed this ini- 
tial setting of entrepreneurial activity in 
Russia as well as in the West. The indus- 
trial way of life has become accepted, and 
there has been a change from entrepre- 
neurial to managerial ideologies. The in- 
creasing size and complexity of industry 
have transformed the authority relation- 
ships between managers and workers, and 
the internal organization of industry. In 
modern industrial management the tech- 
nical, financial, and marketing aspects of 
the enterprise have been supplemented by 
new demands arising from labor problems 
and organizational planning and control. 
As the delegation of authority and tech- 
nical specialization have become more im- 
portant, management has had to make 
sure of the good faith of its employees. 
In the West authority in industry is justi- 
fied explicitly on the grounds that the em- 
ployers’ authority as well as their earnings 
and privileges are earned. For the people 
at large such similar rewards are held out 
as promises for them in the future if they 
but earn them. In Soviet Russia, success 
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is regarded as a collective accomplishment 
in which managers and workers alike have 
the right and duty to participate but which 
is attributed primarily to the leadership of 
the party. Only one goal is offered to the 
worker as a reward for increasing his ef- 
forts: that he perform out of loyalty to 
the cause. 

These are the main themes of the book, 
and they are documented by historical ma- 
terials, field observations and study by the 
author while in Germany in 1953~54, and 
some Original research studies of “entre- 
preneurs, heirs, and bureaucrats.” 

To the social scientist seeking some per- 
vasive uniformities there is an especially 
interesting section entitled Industrialization 
and Entrepreneurial Ideologies in Socio- 
logical Perspective (pp. 13-21). 

Bendix tells us that the purpose of the 
present study is to contribute to a better 
understanding of what is generally known 
about work and authority in industry, and 
that he proposes to do this by exploring 
the historical and social preconditions which 
distinguish authority relations in industrial 
organization. The writer has succeeded in 
this aim, and the reader will secure an ex- 
cellent historical background. But he will 
not find any scientific experiments or field 
studies focusing upon individual plants. He 
will not know how the different authority 
relations affect morale and productivity 
within given work organizations. In the 
United States varieties of “class” and “bu- 
reaucratic” ideologies exist in various work 
plants. The social scientist has an op- 
portunity to examine these on his home 
ground. Laboratory experimentation is also 
possible. Bendix was so little concerned 
about the research -studies dealing with 
authority relations that he failed to include 
any mention of Kurt Lewin’s classic ex- 
periments on the social effects of authorita- 
tive, laissez faire, and democratic leader- 
ship. There is no mention of the extensive 
research on leadership conducted by Rensis 
Likert and associates of Michigan or of 
Carroll Shartle and associates at Ohio State. 
Bendix has held his discussion largely to 
historical cases. Hypotheses for research 
may be drawn from this study, but the 
reader must find them. For example, there 
is an excellent description of the “activist” 
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in Russian plants. -Testing such a role’ is 
a challenging possibility for small group 
study. 
DELBERT C. MILLER 
University of Washington 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, Martin A. 
Trow, and James S. COLEMAN. Union 
Democracy: The Internal Politics of the 
International Typographical Union. Pp. 
xxviii, 455. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956. $7.50. 


This excellent study brings together a 
number of related topics: union politics, 
union structure, the relationships between 
union members and union leaders, and 
methodology in the social sciences. The 
central theme is the development, function- 
ing, preservation, and social effects of the 
two-party system in the International Typo- 
graphical Union, but with this main topic 
runs another of general significance; that is, 
may the two-party system as developed in 
the ITU have normative values for the en- 
tire system of union organization? The 
authors believe that there are these norma- 
tive values in the two-party system; but 
they give due weight in this evaluation to 
the special circumstances surrounding the 
printer, such as the social behavior of the 
printer as a member. of a specific industrial 
community, the development of leadership 
in the union, and the attitudes of the 
political groups toward one another when 
they are in and out of the administration. 

The methods used to develop the study’ 
and the uses of the material are worthy of 
special attention. A lengthy interview ques- 
tionnaire, supplemented with on-the-spot 
investigations, historical information, and 
follow-up mail questionnaires are the prin- 
cipal sources of information. The inter- 
view questionnaires is remarkable for its 
detailed questions and for the excellence 
of the responses. From these sources, the 
authors develop indexes of political at- 
titudes, and measurements of the knowl- 
edge of members about political issues, and 
the degree of participation by members in 
political activities and in social groups. 
Many charts, tables, and diagrams supple- 
ment the text. 

The development of oligarchic types of 
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union administration since 1900 has be- 
come a matter of public concern. Few 
would deny many of its undesirable effects: 
the autocratic powers of the higher officers, 
the subservient attitude of the lower of- 
ficers, and the apathy of the members. It 
is a sad thing to see the idealism of youth 
crushed between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of administrative orders and the de- 
mand that these orders receive quiet ac- 
ceptance. The older men have, at least, the 
inspiring remembrances of participating in 
building the union, but the young people, 
first entering the union, feel the lack of 
active participation in important matters 
and suffer the pangs of constant frustration. 
_ The International Typographical Union 
is evidence that this apathy and these 
frustrations can be avoided. It is, how- 
ever, a special case. Perhaps it should be 
considered as a model, and in its opera- 
tions should be sought those activities and 
instrumentalities that are helpful toward 
the attainment of union democracy, and | 
that may be adopted by other unions, even 
though their industrial structures differ 
from those of the printers. Few industrial 
structures have the homogeneity of the 
printers; few have the close social rela- 
tionships that exist in that craft; few have 
an occupation that has a tradition of educa- 
tional values associated with it as in the 
case of the printers. Nevertheless, many 
unions could make greater use of the refer- 
endum; many could make their journals 
organs of information for the members 
rather than for the dissemination of the 
ideas of the chief officers; more autonomy 
could be given to local unions; many more 
efforts could be made to cultivate and pro- 
tect internal democracy in unions. It must 
be recognized, however, that these are the 
very measures that are likely to be fought 
tooth and nail by union leaders seeking to 
retain power. Perhaps, as the authors sug- 
gest, democracy may be forced upon the 
unions by national and international events 
which may break the rigid restrictions of 
business unionism, and which may bring 
within the orbit of the unions those vital 
issues that divide men everywhere. 
FREDERICK L. RYAN 
San Diego State College 
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A. A. Rocow with the assistance of PETER 


SHORE. The Labour Government and 
British Industry, 1945-1951. Pp. vii, 
196. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1955. $3.00. 


This book begins with the word “revolu- 
tion” and ends with “evolution.” This is 
because British Labour in the earlier years 
of the present century thought: in terms of 
a violent fight against capitalism, whereas 
the leaders in the last two decades have 
come to realize that they must direct their 
campaign for reform against a leftward 
moving mixed economy. While some of the 
old war cries are still heard, the party ob- 
jectives have been changed. 

The study at hand is an analysis of the 
nature of the changes in objectives, not so 
much from announcements of policy as 
from achievements and failures of the 
Labour Government during the years of its 
control after the recent war. The author 
says that a pragmatic test of Labour’s 
planning success shows that this planning 
was done with a view to maintaining the 
free enterprise economy, to bring about 
changes by evolutionary means, to furnish 
labor-industry development councils to reg- 
ulate the private sector of Industry, and to 
nationalize only certain basic industries 
such as those in the areas of fuel and power, 
inland transport, and in iron and steel. 
Some mention had been made by Labour 
planners of sugar, cement, chemicals, water, 


meat, and insurance; but these were not. 


given high priorities. 

In labor-management relations little of 
significance was achieved; in forming de- 
‘velopment councils in even those industries 
most ready for them success was limited; 
in its public relations there was notable 
weakness; and in the nationalization of 
iron and steel results were limited and brief 
in duration. . 

Despite these shortcomings, the author 
thinks that the Labour Government did 
demonstrate that economic planning could 
be carried on by government. action in a 
mixed economy. He notes that Labour did 
get a degree of co-operation from the 
vested power groups—although he warns 
that the chances of recapturing this good- 
will are reduced. Conservatives draw a 
fine. line between the Welfare State and 
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Socialism, and while they will accept cer- 
tain aspects of the former, they are in no 
mood to accept any further advances to- 
ward the latter. In fact, the indication is 
that the very success of thé Welfare State 
has become a block to any movement to- 
ward socialism or communism in Britain. 
In view of this condition, Labour is faced 
with the necessity of again rethinking its 
objectives. It is within the realm of pos- 
sibility that any future attempt to nation- 
alize industry might create such a violent 
reaction as to endanger the very democratic 
basis of the economy. The danger is 
heightened by the tendency of the economic 
power interests increasingly to enter the 
political arena. For the time being, the 
power interests seem to be not wholly dis- 
satisfied with the adjustments that have 
been reached as a result of the Labour 
Government’s efforts between 1945 and 
1951. As for Labor, it, too, is only par- 
tially satisfied, and the leaders surely realize 
that the gap between socialistic politics and 
socialistic theory has been made clear. 


‘This leaves them in.a quandary as to next 


moves. 

The reviewer finds the study well done 
and not out of line with the New Fabian 
Essays nor with the thinking of the writers 
of the Socialist Union Group. 

W. Henry Cooke 

Claremont Graduate School 

Claremont, Calif. 


N. V. Sovanz, D. P. APTE, AND R. G. 
PENDSE. Poona: A Resurvey. (Publica- 
tion No. 34.) Poona: Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, 1956. Pp. xx, 
555. $3. 50. 


The Poona Resurvey is a welcome addi- 
tion to a long and impressive list of sur- 
veys conducted by the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics. Poona is a city of 
half-a-million population 119 miles south- 


east of Bombay city. It has long been an 


educational, intellectual, military, and ad- 
ministrative center. Except for a large 
government-operated munition works, its 
industries are mostly single-factory con- 
cerns engaged in light manufacture. In 
1937 the Institute undertook an extensive 
survey of the economic and social life of 
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the city. Since that time the population of 
the city has almost doubled. Under a grant 
from the Research Programmes Committee 
of the Planning Commission, the Institute 
resurveyed the city in the spring of 1954 
to determine the nature of the migration 
and its effects upon the economic condition 
of the Poona area. 

The over-all picture is one of a deteri- 
orating economic situation, or rather em- 
ployment and earning levels not keeping 
pace with heavy in-migration and spiraling 
prices. In 1937 the Poverty Line was put 
at an annual income per adult equivalent 
to Rs. 150 (about $46). A moderate esti- 
mate of inflation in food prices puts the level 
at Rs. 600 (about $128) in 1954. Upon this 
basis in 1937, 65 per cent of the families 
fell below the poverty line and by 1954 
more than three-fourths of the families were 
so listed. Setting a destitution line at-Rs. 
225 per annum (about $48), one-fourth of 
all the families in Poona now fall below 
this level. The administrative and clerical 
jobs, particularly those associated with Gov- 
ernment, are the only ones to show major 
increases. Overcrowding has increased as 
housing has not kept pace with population 
growth. 

With the great mass of descriptive data 
which a survey provides; the authors must 
elect to emphasize some data and under- 
play others. Here the major emphasis is 
upon employment and earnings, and the 
data are presented in the form of two-way 
or three-way frequency distributions divided 
by occupation, city wards, and social groups. 
There are more specialized analyses of un- 
employment and the government-operated 
Employment Exchange, and of inter-gen- 
erational occupational mobility. A final 
chapter draws attention to the significant 
contrasts between the 1937 and the 1954 
survey. 

At each stage of the presentation there 
are careful statements of the limitations of 
the data and precise descriptions of the 
nature of each dilemma dnd its resolution 
in the process of analyzing the data. The 
description of the difficulties of the house- 
hold sample of the 1937 survey and the 
ration card sample of the 1954 survey are 
treated in detail. The book is a model for 


the student interested in problems of col- _ 
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lection and classification in survey method- 
ology. The study should be of great in- 
terest to sociologists and economists at 
large as well as those whose primary in- 
terest is India. 
RricHarp D. LAMBERT 
University of Pennsylvania 


RAYMOND Aron and DANIEL LERNER 
(Eds.). La Querelle de la C.E.D.: Es- 
says analyse sociologique. Pp, xv, 216. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1956. No 
price. 


Politics and partisanship did not motivate 
the authors of this dynamic little book. 
But in the French National Assembly poli- 
tics and partisanship .were the very: life 
pulse of the French multiparty system, 
playing with domestic and foreign policy; 
at a price France could hardly afford and 
risk. 

The milieu in which French partisan 
politics had their all overshadowing play in 
Parliament revealed events, vital for France, 
leading to the proposal of M. René Pleven, 
President: of the Conseil, for CED, Com- 
munauté européenne de Défense, European 
Defense Community. 

The Preface presents a brief, lucid back- 
ground of CED and the conflicting attitudes 
of French parliamentary opinions, delaying . 
acceptance of CED during political party 
wrangling from June 1950 to the end of 
1954. 

An itemized chronology cites twenty-two 
dates registering the bitter party struggle 
during five years of ups and downs for 
CED—chief items are: the conference be- 
tween “New York and Washington,” re- 
sulting in a proposal for a European defense 
community, introduced by M. Pleven, in 
September 1950. In October the French 
Assembly accepted the eventuality of a 
European army, rejecting an autonomous 
army for West Germany. In December 
1951 the Assembly approved the “institu- 
tion of the European community,” and in 
February 1952, the CED, with numerous 
reservations. In May M. Pinay, President 
of the Conseil, signed the treaty of CED. 
In April 1954 Marshal Juin,-opposing CED, 
was. released of his commands. In -the 
same month, manifestants, upholding the 
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Marshal, caused the fall of M: Pleven. In 
June M. Mendés-France called for com- 
promise, and on December 20, agreement 
for CED was reached in the Assembly. 

There are eight trenchant chapters by 
nine authors: “Historical Study of a Grand 
Ideological Squabble,” by Raymond Aron; 
“Birth and Death of a Treaty,” by Jacques 
Fauvet; “Funeral Orations,” by Stanley 
Hoffmann;. “Search for a French-German 
Policy,” by. Alfred Grosser; “French Econ- 
omy Prior to C.E.D.,” by Jacques Vernant; 
“Public Opinion Preceding C.E.D.,” by 
Alain Girard and Jean Stoetzel; “Tableau 
of the Press,” by J. J. Marchand; “Reflec- 
tions of a Stranger,” by Daniel Lerner. 

The bitter parliamentary struggle re- 
sulted from natural apprehensions of the 
rebirth of.a sovereign West Germany with 
membership ‘in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and a NATO-sanctioned po- 
tential German army. The situation might 
have become explosive, if viewed by past 
experiences. But a Franco-German solu- 
tion was found in reciprocal concessions, 
each recognizing the other’s vulnerability in 
the European heartland and yielding in 
intelligent compromise to gain mutual se- 
curity. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 
Johns Hopkins University 


M. GARDNER CLARK. The Economics of 
Soviet Steel. Pp. xiv, 400. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
$7.50. 


This is one of the most informative books 
on the Soviet economy that has ever ap- 
peared. It contains a considerable amount 
of factual data on the industry which is the 
cornerstone of modern political and eco- 
nomic power for the world’s second larg- 
est steel-producing nation. But Professor 
Clark has written much more than a com- 
pendium of Soviet steel facts, useful as 
that might have been. He has woven to- 
gether resource, technological, locational, 
and other facts into a fascinating account 
of an extremely important phase of eco- 
nomic growth. 

The tremendous expansion of Soviet steel 
output within a relatively short period of 
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time was made possible by a single-minded ` 
concentration upon this industry, which 
stemmed in part from an ideological con- 
viction that this was the only road to the 
advancement of communism. Many costly 
errors were made, for which the Russian 
people are still paying, but in the end, the 
Soviet Union was transformed from an un- 
derdeveloped area into an industrial nation. 
This example, one may be sure, is not lost 
upon the great countries of Asia which are 
today seeking their places in the sun. 
According to Professor Clark, the prin- 
cipal error of the Soviet planners lay in 
their failure to give sufficient consideration 
to transportation in locating new facilities, 
particularly the grandiose Urals-Kuznetsk 
combine. The furnaces at Magnitogorsk 
had to be fired by coal from the Kuzbas, 
some 2,300 kilometers away, in the face of 
an inadequate railway system. It is almost 
as though great steel-making facilities were 
constructed somewhere in Colorado, de- 
pendent upon Pennsylvania coal, with only 
a single track connecting them. The in- 
evitable result was a huge bottleneck, neces- 
sitating the expenditure of large capital 
sums for railway construction and the de- 
velopment of secondary, and not particu- 
larly satisfactory, coal supplies. An in- 
teresting chapter is devoted to a convincing 
demonstration that this locational pattern 
was not dictated in any substantial degree 
by military considerations, contrary to the 
assertions of Soviet apologists ex post. 
What are the potentialities for further 
growth of the Soviet steel industry? Clark 
foresees many obstacles, among them the 
lack of good coking coal outside the Donets 
Basin and the depletion, by about 1978, at 
current consumption rates, of what was 
once believed to be inexhaustible iron ore 
reserves at Magnitogorsk. He concludes 
that “continued expansion of Soviet steel 
production at the current rate of three or 
four million tons a year is possible only 
by means of immense capital investments.” 
The Economics of Soviet Steel is a must 
for everyone who is seriously interested in 
the problems of economic development. 
‘WALTER GALENSON 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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Inis L. CLAUDE, Jr. Swords Into Plow- 
Shares: The Problems and Progress of 
International Organization. Pp. xii, 497. 
New York: Random House, 1956. $9.00 
trade, $6.75 text. . . 


This is really an excellent book. 

It views international organization prag- 
matically as a political process—a complex 
of national policy decisions reacting upon 
each other. It penetratingly challenges the 
quality of many of these decisions, using 
as a broad criterion whether or not they 
have contributed to the maintenance of 
peace and the growth of world community, 
The analytical approach which characterizes 
the whole treatise effectively blends his- 
torical, political, constitutional, and theo- 
retical considerations. A vigorous, terse, at 
times epigrammatic style makes the book 
interesting reading. 

The author is refreshingly free of dogma, 
whether of the utopian or realpolitik va- 


riety. In particular, he does not take all. 


his cues from the State Department in de- 
termining what is correct conduct for and 
within international organization. 

Contrary te prevailing shibboleth, Mr. 
Claude insists that the NATO-type of ar- 
rangement does not provide collective se- 
curity but. at the most selective security. 
NATO fails to meet a basic requirement of 
a comprehensive security system, namely 
the renunciation of national decision-mak- 
ing in regard to the use of force, in favor 
of international authorization and inter- 
national supervision. American policy has 
thoroughly confused the concept of collec- 
tive security by accepting its terminology, 
but rejecting its substantive meaning. 

Appraisal of the constitutional problems 
of international organization is equally 
clearheaded. Claude believes that a sound 
resolution of such issues as membership, 
the veto, regionalism, and the role and 
competence of the General Assembly must 
recognize the essentially voluntaristic char- 
acter of international institutions, creatures 
as they are of self-willed states. 

The exclusion of important states from 
the councils of the United Nations for 
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whatever political, moral or other reasons, 
frustrates the intended functions of the 
organization to provide “a common meet- 
ing-ground, a common conference table, a 
common workshop, to which nations should 
bring their hostilities, conflicts, problems 
and aspirations.” 

On the other hand, the veto is not such 
an insuperable obstacle to the effective func- 
tioning of the institution. Granted that 
it is a “deformity,” it can usually be cir- 
cumvented by creative adaptation of the 
Charter. Where it cannot, as in putting 
armaments under international control, it 
merely expresses the political-military real- 
ities which dictate that no action will be 
effective unless the strong powers all agree 
upon it. 

Regional association offers no real escape 
from the requirement of common consent 
for international action involving significant 
limitations of sovereignty. Claude is con- 
vinced that “if the road toward world order 
lies through the acceptance of majority 
voting, the creation of international execu- 
tive authorities and administrative com- 
petencies, the submission of states to col- 
lective jurisdictions and the assumption by 
states of explicit responsibilities, the pio- 
neers have more often been general than 
regional organizations.” 

The expanding role of the General As- 
sembly is a case in point. In one decade, 
it has displaced the Security Council as the 
unrivaled principal organ of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Claude is cautiously optimistic about 
the future of international organization. 
The possibilities are “set by political forces 
operative within and among member states” 
and “structural apparatus cannot generate 
its own supply of political decency, discre- 
tion, wisdom, and moderation.” But he 
feels ‘that the world is demonstrably be- 
ginning to recognize that global problems 
require global solutions and international 
organization as an historical process repre- 
sents “a secular trend toward . . . an enter- 
prising quest for political means of making 
the world safe for human habitation.” 

Purr E. JACOB 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Sır W. Ivor JENNINGS. The Approach to 
Self-Government. Pp. viii, 204. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
$3.00. =o 


‘ In a broad sense the volume before us is 
an answer to Jeremy Bentham’s somewhat 
naive belief that he could. draw up in 
London a. constitution for any country 
without the need of personal contact with 
its people, provided he was furnished with 
a minimum of information about its exist- 
ing social, political, and economic condi- 
tions.’ The author, a jurist and a diplomat, 
shows us that it just cannot be done that 
way;‘that a constitution cannot be framed 
according to abstract principles, but that 
it must. take into account the history of a 
people, its customs, the characteristics of 
its population, its economic and social de- 
velopment. . 

The successive chapter titles, ranging 
through the technical details of government, 
elections, bill of rights, legislature, adminis- 
tration, -and executive department, might 
suggest:a dry textbook treatment of the 
subject. But the volume is far from that. 
It is, in fact, an entertaining description 
of the practical problems in the making of 
a constitution; and the author’s experience 
as advisor to the Governments of Ceylon 
and of Pakistan gives to his observations a 
concrete and authoritative character. Com- 
parisons with conditions in the West are 
made on almost every page, and amusing 
illustrations are given to show why institu- 
tions that work in the West might not work 
in the East. So pleasant is the manner of 
presenting a technical subject and so wise 
the philosophy of government woven into 
the comments of the author that the reader 
finds himself well rewarded, even though 
constitution-making may be remote from 
his immediate interest. ` 

Would that our numerous texts on gov- 
ernment could be written with such a com- 
bination of scholarship and good humor! 

C. G. FENWICK 

Pan-American Unioa, 


RICHARD P, STEBBINS. The United States 
in World Affairs, 1954; Pp. xii, 498. 
New York: Harper & Brothers for the 
Council’ on Foreign Réelations, 1956. 
$6.00. 
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PAuL E. Zinner (Ed.). Documents on 
American Foreign Relations, 1955. Pp. 
xxiv, 487. New York: Harper & Brothers 
for Council on Foreign Relations, 1956. 
$6.00. 


The appearance of these annual volumes, 
always a welcome event for the student of 
international affairs, has become doubly 
so since the co-ordination of both under 
the Council on Foreign Relations. The 
Council has -continued the World Peace 
Foundation’s documents series since 1952 
and has introduced uniformity of organiza- 
tion in the two publications, facilitating 
cross-reference by both author and reader. 
Each thus supplements the other, the result 
being two authoritative series for current 
study and for later reference, which are 
indispensable in the true meaning of an 
abused word. 

As a constant user of both, the reviewer 
can only commend these additions as main- 
taining in every way the high quality of 
their predecessors. The new scholar or 
teacher in the field, who alone may not 
already know them, may rejoice that he can 
start his working library with such excellent 
tools. 

Partly due to the greatly increased role 
of the United States in world politics, and 
partly thanks to the imaginative scope 
Stebbins and Zinner have given their tasks, 
these works have become with the years an 
American equivalent of the two comparable 
series published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Moreover their use- 
fulness is greater because of the fact that 
they appear with less delay, thanks to the 
excellent staff of the Council and the 
prodigious effort of Richard Stebbins. 

In both volumes the plan of presentation 
begins with general lines of American for- 
eign policy, and continues topically with 
material‘on Europe (both West’ and East), 
the Far East, the’ Middle East and Africa, 
the Western Hemisphere, and the United 
Nations. The footnote apparatus is espe- 
cially useful. -The documents volume cites 
the most authoritative availablé source for 
each text, besides supplying references to 
related texts not included and much in- 
cidental information which would other- 
wise be hard to come by—-the vote on 
United Nations resolutions, for example. 
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The Stebbins survey cites to last year’s 
documents volume where pertinent, but is 
generous in other documentation as well, 
of both primary and secondary works. The 
Stebbins volume also appends a twenty- 
three page chronology, usefully arranged by 
topics. 

A minor criticism is in order of the index 
of the documents volume. It is short,.list- 
ing chiefly the persons connected with major 
documents. With only a brief expansion 
it could supply full names of all persons 
involved, especially where full names do 
not occur in the texts, with an enhanced 
value to the reference user. 

It may seem a disadvantage that the 
books appear a year apart, and so cover 
different periods. Actually there is the 
compensation of seeing two years whole at 
once, one through the carefully chosen 
documents supplied by Zinner and the other 
with the lucid analysis which Stebbins al- 
ways brings to his formidable task. This 
is the more emphatically true of the two 
years here covered, including as they do 
such major scenes of the postwar drama as 
the Indochina settlement, the creation of 
the South-East Asia Treaty Organization, 
the Quemoy crisis, the Austrian treaty, the 
Bandung Conference, and the Summit meet- 
ing. If a single theme’could be set, it 
might be that of the general realization by 
the major governments of nuclear stale- 
mate in 1954, and in 1955 the first groping 
responses to the new pattern of politics re- 
sulting. One sees clearly, in the retrospect 
here afforded, what Stebbins calls the ‘‘re- 
cuperative power of'free societies,” which 
now as in the two years reported still per- 
mits hope, even though it is not im the na- 
ture of such works as these to‘ supply a 
happy ending. e a 
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Joun A. Houston. Latin America in the 
United Nations. Pp. 345. New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1956. $2.75. 


This is an analysis of the Latin American 
contribution to the United Nations during 
its first decade. For specialists in Latin 
American studies it provides‘a survey com- 
parable to Warren Kelchner’s Latin Ameri- 
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can Relations with the League of Nations 
(1930), and ‘students of international rela- 
tions can find here a careful study of 
twenty regionally conscious nations in the 
United Nations. Its author, John A Hous- 
ton, is a recognized scholar in the field and 
is Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at Knox College. 

The book’s five chapters deal with Latin 
America’s participation in the San Francisco 
Conference, and in four significant areas of 
United Nations activities: peace and se- 
curity, dependent peoples, higher standards 
of living, and human rights. Latin Ameri- 
can initiative and support for what inter- 
nationalists have called the “loop-holes” in 
the charter—that is, Part 7, Article II, and 
Article 51, together with their small-power 
enthusiasm for the veto-free General As- 
sembly and the International Court of 


Justice was in part justified historically by 


the Russian abuse of the veto, the develop- 
ment of regional military pacts, and the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution. While their 
votes strengthened the United States posi- 
tion in the cold war, their implementation 
of enforcement procedures of the United 
Nations was less encouraging. Mr. Houston 
concludes, “Latin American states have 
demonstrated neither the ability nor the 
will to provide the means necessary to 
implement decisions in any degree propor- 
tionate to the voting power they can bring 
to bear in reaching those conclusions” (p. 
147). 

The Latin record on dependent peoples 
is an anomalous one; their Latin sympathy 
for the Italian and French colonial powers 
often moderates their enthusiasm for the 
emerging states. Likewise, their position 
on economic problems is characteristic of 
underdeveloped nationalistic areas; their 
demands for ‘international assistance are 
not always balanced by a similar regard 
for their own economic responsibilities. 
The dichotomy between their strong en- 
dorsement of human rights and their fre- 
quent violation of these ‘rights is also 
noticed. 

Mr. Houston has undertaken a most 
ambitious task in tracing the record of 
twenty such individualistic countries; the 
result is a most successful delineation of 
the important Latin behavior patterns in 
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the United Nations. The author has not, 
perhaps could not, explore the Latin policy- 
making institutions which have determined 
their United Nations policies, and which 
might well influence future decisions. Are 
policy makers, for example, becoming more 
dependent upon a nationalistic public opin- 
ion, as their governments use persuasion 
rather than coercion and outside support 
from the United States to maintain them- 
selves in power? Are the United Nations 
delegates from democratic governments like 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Mexico, less 
likely to succumb to “arm twisting” by 
the United States mission, and less given 
to “high flying” speeches without reference 
to their foreign offices, than are the dele- 
gates of dictatorial regimes in the Domini- 
can Republic, Cuba, or Nicaragua? Will 
the new United Nations membership, which 


gives a twenty-six vote veto in the Gen-. 


eral Assembly to the African-Asian mem- 
bers, significantly lessen the strategic ad- 
vantage Latin America has held during the 
past decade? It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Houston will explore the second decade of 
Latin American participation in the United 
Nations with the same objective impartiality 
he has used in this volume. 
Martin B. Travis, Jr. 
Stanford University 


Witiram E. Warne. Mission For Peace: 
Point 4 in Iran. Pp. 320. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill Co., 1956. $4.00. 


Mr. William E. Warne’s book Mission 
for Peace: Point 4 in Iran is the fourth in 
a series written by Americans who. have 
struggled with the problem of aiding Iran. 
The first was Morgan Shuster’s The 
Strangling of Persia, then came two books 
by Dr, A. C. Millspaugh (published in 1929 
and 1946). This fourth study is written 
against a background similar in some ways 
to the others—three factors being most 
prominent: the Russian-Communist drive 
to capture Iran, the seeming lack of suf- 
ficient dynamism within Iranian society to 
generate and harness its own latent ener- 
gies, and the desire on the part of the 
United States to stimulate those capabili- 
ties inherent in Iranian life. 

Mr. Warne’s book is a personal narrative 
in twenty-one chapters, describing the pur- 
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poses of the United States Mission, its or- 
ganization, and operations. It is a story of 
optimism. Mr. Warne gives warm praise 
to his Iranian hosts and to the members of 
his staff. He indicates some of the diffi- 
culties of working with Dr. Mossadegh, and 
there is a very interesting description of 
the day of the latter’s fall from power on 
August 19, 1953. He describes incidents 
connected with various ones of the joint 
programs such as live stock improvement, 
public health, rural education, agriculture; 
redistribution of the Royal estates, the 
malaria campaign, and co-operation with 
other missions. His two interviews with 
the now infamous Mollah Kashani, who 
was then President of Parliament, indicate 
what strange forces operate in Iranian so- 
ciety. The rise of this charlatan to power 
is a Hajii Baba of Isfahan story. Anyone 
reading Mr. Warne’s book will then get a 
broad glimpse of Iranian life as it existed 
in 1951-55. Mr. Warne breathes encourage- 
ment. Communism seems to have been 
defeated in Iran, standards of sanitation, 
productivity, and efficiency have been 
raised, and Iranians have shown great ap- 
preciation and co-operation. During the 
period covered by the book, Mr. Warne 
must have dispensed with a figure of nearly 
two hundred million dollars. 

That the “crash” program of 1951~55 
did produce temporary results cannot be 
gainsaid, but anyone long acquainted with 
Tran will retain a degree of skepticism as 
to how deep the changes go. Herodotus 
remarked that the Persians adapted to for- 
eign ideas most rapidly—-but remained Per- 
sians. The long Arsacid dynasty (180 
B.C-227 A.D.) always called themselves 
Phithellenes while they gradually eradicated 
most of the vestiges of Hellenism. Mr. 
Warne gives the impression that most of 
the criticism of Point Four came from the 
Soviet Union, but Iranians and Americans 
also contributed their fair share. Further- 
more the book never touches on one of the 
most sensitive of problems—how American ° 
technicians without knowledge of the Per- 
sian language, living in the equivalent of the 
highest of Iranian luxury brackets, are able 
to really communicate ideas to the average 
Iranian who lives on a subsistence level of 
$150.00 a year income. 
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Mr. Warne’s book is an excellent sum- 
mary of the activities carried on by the 
Point Four Mission. But no one will be 
able to assess what it really accomplished 
till another ten years have rolled by. 

Epwin M. WRIGHT 

School of Advanced International Studies 

Jobns Hopkins University 


J. S. FURNIVALL. 
Practice: A Comparative Study of Burma 
and Netherlands India. Pp. xii, 568. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1956, $7. 50. 


In the words of the author, this book is 


the result of “a request from the Govern- 


ment of Burma at the end of 1942 for my 
views on reconstruction, with particular 
reference to features of colonial rule in 
Netherlands India that might suitably be 
adopted in Burma.” Completed early in 
1945, the work was published in Englarid 
in 1948 and now appears for the first time 
in an American reprint. ‘he author was 
eminently qualified for the task set him. 
More than twenty-five years in Burma in 
the civil service, in business and banking, 
and more recently in educational labors, 
had given him a sympathetic understanding 
of Burma and the Burmese which has en- 
abled him to write with a deep appreciation 
of their needs and problems. If any man 
may claim with justice to be known as the 
grand old man of Burma, it is he. Although 
less well acquainted by experience with 
Netherlands India, it is evident that his 
studies of Dutch policy and practice were 
both thorough and constructive. The book 
provides a rich source of useful informa- 
tion concerning Dutch and English methods 
of colonial operation in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, up to about 1940. This 
concentration on a limited period has led 
to some repetitions in the text and is in a 
way unfortunate, since the foundations of 
Dutch and British policy were laid long 
before the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and must be appreciated in order to 
understand later developments. The Dutch 
culture system of the nineteenth century, 
for instance, was a natural outgrowth of the 
much earlier system of forced deliveries, 
and both Dutch and English practices have 
been profoundly affected by the widely con- 
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trasting basic principles of indirect rule on 
the one hand and direct rule on the other 
which have marked their domination from 
the beginning. It must be remembered 
however that Mr. Furnivall was asked to do 
a particular job. This he has accomplished 
with conspicuous ability. It is to be hoped 
that he may be persuaded to draw further 
on his unique background and to write of 
the war years and the present decade, with 
perhaps even a look to the future. The re- 
sult could not fail to have great value. 
Parme W. THAYER 
School of Advanced International Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


Evron M. Krirxpatrick (Ed.). Target: 
Tke World; Communist Propaganda Ac- 
tivities in 1955. Pp. xxiv, 362. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. $5.00. 


Congressmen and columnists have been 
warning us all along that the Kremlin was 
operating a world-wide propaganda system, 
but it remained to the great scholarship of 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick and his staff to 
present the documented case in persuasive, 
dispassionate language. Too much that 
has gone before has been emotional invec- 
tive against the Communists with little 
factual support. Here now is an area by 
area report on the objectives, themes, tac- 
tics, organizations, and media employed by 
Moscow’s agents in winning humanity to 
the Communist cause. 

Editor Kirkpatrick is himself a powerful 
propagandist and freely admits that the 
purpose of the survey is to awaken the free 
world to its task of combating communism. 
If this exposé could be translated into fifty 
foreign languages and shipped to libraries 
and information centers around the world 
it would be the best “word weapon” we 
have yet devised to defeat Red propaganda. 

The material on objectives, themes, and 
tactics is so meticulously organized that the 
reader fears Communist “Agitprop” leaders 
may use it as-a handbook in their trade. 
For example, in the sections on the Far 
East, objectives are listed: to strengthen 
Communist base area, for example, USSR, 
Mongolia, China, North Korea, and Viet 
Minh; to eliminate United States power in 
free areas, for example, Japan and the 
SEATO countries; to maximize Communist: 
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power in these and neutral areas, for ex- 
ample, India and Indonesia; and, finally, 
to shift from military to essentially political 
tactics. 

To accomplish these aims in Asia certain 
Communist propaganda themes are repeated 
endlessly: 

The United States has no fitting role in 
the economic growth of the new Asian 
countries. Instead, Asians have a tradition 
of common hostility to the West which 
stands for imperialist exploitation. 


American alliances in Asia are a threat 


to the security of most Asian countries, but 
USSR, China, and India are the three 
stabilizing friends. 

The five principles of peaceful coexistence 
pronounced by neutralists Chou En-lai and 
Nehru dovetail with Soviet socialist philos- 
ophy; providing the answer to internal and 
external problems. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick provides with great de- 
tail the themes of Kremlin propaganda on 
every continent and major area of the 
world. Charts and graphs show Communist 
party organization and mass media em- 
ployed. The most impressive information 
explains the great network of “front” or- 
ganizations, particularly in. the ranks of 
labor and “cultural” people, which do the 
bidding of the hard core of Communist 
leaders, painting black white and white 
black. l 

The West would not hope to imitate 
Moscow’s ruthless machine, but in the face 
of such an avalanche of books, Alms, and 
broadcasts a vast and radical counterattack 
seems urgently needed. 

D. LINCOLN HARTER . 

University of Pennsylvania 


GERHART NIEMEYER, with the assistance of 
Joun S. RESHETAR, JR. An Inquiry Into 
Soviet Mentality. Pp. 113. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. $2.75. 

In this brief study, Gerhart Niemeyer 
sets out to determine “whether the Soviets 
aré reasonable in the sense that they pursue 


ratiotial political ends, and whether they . 


maintain a proportionality between their 
ends and the cost of attaining them which 
we can understand and share.” After an 
examination of the Soviet doctrine, regime, 
and policy, he concludes. that “there is, in 
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Soviet foreign relations, no intellectual or 
emotional basis for reasonableness, as non- 
Soviet countries understand it.” He finds 
no reason to believe that the Soviet govern- 
ment is prepared to compromise any of the 
doctrinaire aims 6f communism, or that it 
would shrink at the cost of a global war in 
a situation where the doctrine indicated an 
ultimate Soviet success. Hence, American 
policies are likely to meet with disaster if 
they assume a careful Soviet calculation of 
costs and risks. The author believes that 
the gap between Soviet and Western think- 


‘ing is so deep, that any policy of under- 


standing or “peaceful coexistence” is bound 
to fail. Only if the West is prepared to 
attack the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism 
itself, and seeks to undermine the ideo- 
logical basis of Soviet policy, can it break 
through the barriers that prevent under- 
standing. . | 

The value of this approach is that it in- 
stills a note of sober caution into the study 
of Soviet policy, at a time when many tend 
to assume that a rapid change is taking 
place in the mental processes of the Soviet 
government. There are nevertheless a num- 
ber of limitations to the argument which 
weaken its impact. The term “rationality” 
is often used, but not always with sufficient 
precision or consistency. The influence 
of Marxism-Leninism on Soviet policy is 
touched on frequently, but the discussion of 
this important relationship is not sufficiently 
coherent to clarify the underlying prob- 
lems. On the one hand, much is made of 
the freedom of Soviet policy from con- 
siderations of doctrine; on the other, the 
destruction of the doctrinal core is proposed 
as a major Western objective. These two 
positions are perhaps not irreconcilable, but 
they are not reconciled in this text. Most 
important of all, no attempt is made to 
see Soviet developments in a world perspec- 
tive. The narrow concentration on Soviet- 
Western differences, sacrifices the insights 
which might be gained from a comparison 
of. the Soviet with other non-Western ap- 
proaches. 

An Appendix by Reshetar draws on recent 
Soviet writings, and particularly the several 
editions of the Skort Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, to illustrate the peculiarities of the 
Soviet ideology. He shows clearly the 
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flexibility of policy permitted by the 
planned contradictions of the dialectical 
method, and the extent to which Soviet 
policy still uses the messianic aspects of 
Marxism. . ` 
C. E. BLACK 
Princeton University 


Jane Decras (Ed.). The Communist In- 
ternational, 1919-1943: Documents. Pp. 
xvi, 463. Vol. I, 1919-1922. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. $8.80. 


The reviewer can have only the highest 
praise for the editor and others concerned 
with the publication of this volume. This 
is a collection of material indispensable to 
all students of contemporary international 
relations, particularly to those specializing 
in the study of Soviet Russia and interna- 
tional communism. Documents of four 
congresses of the Communist International, 
as well as of its executive committee, valu- 
able bibliographical references, and a care- 
ful index make this publication an excep- 
tionally useful research tool. The useful 
notes which precede each document deserve 
special mention. Based on a search of 
much material, some of it highly inac- 
cessible, they contain a mass of fascinating 
data. The notes serve to remind the 
reader that this was a period when there 
were still differences of opinion and even 
some freedom of discussion among Com- 
munists. They relate the documents to the 
complicated, tempestuous era of revolution, 
chaos, and attempts at reconstruction of 
international order during which the Soviet- 
led world communist. movement was born. 

Specialists on particular questions might 
criticize individual notes, or the selection of 
documents, in particular cases. For ex- 
ample, the note preceding extracts from 
a manifesto of the executive committee of 
the Comintern on the Kapp putsch in Ger- 
many, dated 25 March, 1920, seems to fail 
to bring out fully either the ineffectiveness 
of German communist leadership in the 
first stage of this affair, or the complexity 
of the situation which followed it in Ger- 
many, and of the Russian reaction. Again, 
some readers: might feel that a greater ef- 
fort should have been made to arrange the 
documents in topical, as well as in chrono- 
logical, order. Finally, it is possible that 
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the value of the collection might be en- 
hanced by including a certain amount of 
noncommunist material. 

However, it should be emphasized that 
any reader with a serious interest in the 
problems of 1956 cannot fail to benefit by 
acquainting himself with the material in 
this collection. Even today, too many 
students of international affairs depend on 
secondary sources for their information. 
One cannot understand the extremely im- 
portant elements both of continuity and of 
change which link our own disturbed period 
with that which followed: World War I 
without studying the documents and notes 
contained in this book. This is a publica- 
tion of immense importance both to spe- 
cialists and to the general reader. 

Although this material cannot be fully 
understood without access to the basic 
sources reflecting policy within Soviet Rus- 
sia itself, such as stenographic reports of 
congresses and conferences of the Russian 
Communist party, there is enough here to 
bring out some of the major characteristics 
and paradoxes of communism. Communism 
had, and to a lesser degree still has, its 
doctrinaire idealism and wild optimism. 
But there is also blind fanaticism and sav- 
age hatred. It would be interesting for a 
psychiatrically oriented social scientist to 
study the images which occur in these 
documents. One reads here about the 
“octopus” of British imperialism, about 
the efforts of the “imperialists” to “stran- 
gle” the revolution, about “cannibals,” and 
so forth. Interesting is the ambiguity dis- 
played toward the “working class.” This 
“class” is destined to quickly create a bold 
new world, but the reader finds indications 
that the communists were exasperated by 
the inability of the workers to understand 
and appreciate what the: party allegedly 
was doing for therm. 

FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 

Yale University 


Henry WEI. China and Soviet Russia. 
Pp. xvi, 379. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1956. $7.75. 


As the title suggests, the basic content of 
this study is a survey, principally in the 
diplomatic field, of Sino-Soviet relations 
from 1917 to the early 1950's, The field 
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itself is one in which the scope of the sub- 
ject matter, the limited availability of re- 
liable sources, and some rather well estab- 
lished presuppositions of partisanship have 
conspired to preclude definitive treatment. 
The present, study though based principally 
on Western sources does use considerable 
Chinese material which, like the Western 
sources, are of very uneven value, a point 
recognized frankly by the author (see p. x). 
Within these limitations, Dr. Wei’s survey 
is a useful one. It provides a convenient 
reference to a wide variety of subjects in 
the broad story of developing Sino-Soviet 
relations. 

Beyond the telling of the bare diplomatic 
story, the study is concerned with present- 
ing a number of interpretative theses which 
seek to explain the situation of 1956 in 


which “Soviet influence is paramount in. 


China” (p. ix). Principal among these 
theses is the proposition that “the salvation 
of Soviet Russia can be traced directly to 
the Sian incident” (p. 319). If there had 
been no Sian incident, the argument runs, 
the Anti-Comintern Pact would not have 
been shattered, Japan would have continued 
to threaten Siberia, “Hitler might have 
taken Moscow,” and Chiang Kai-shek 
“would very likely have crushed the Com- 
munists.” Since interpretations of this kind 
are based on an assumed sequence of events 
which did not happen, their significance in 
the evaluation of what did happen is per- 
haps open to some question. Moreover, 
while they fail to provide realistic answers 
to questions which confront the historian, 


they raise new problems of a wholly specu-. 
lative character entirely beyond the range — 


of history. 

Where Dr. Wei deals with the realities of 
what did happen, he supplements our his- 
torical knowledge more successfully. While 
much ‘of the story he tells is not new, he 
clarifies many details and fills in areas of 
the subject that have been neglected such, 
for example, as the complex Sino-Russian 
relationships in Sinkiang. His over-all thesis 
would appear to be that Russian policy and 
diplomacy was the most significant factor 
in determining the outcome of events in 
China. 

Whatever the merits of this thesis may 
ultimately prove to be, its presentation in 
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this study is subject to serious limitations. 
No comparative evaluation is given of Rus- 
sian policy as against the policies of the 
Western democracies or of Japan during 
these same years. In addition there is no 
basic evaluation of the twentieth century 
Chinese revolution itself or evaluation of 
its exploitation by either the Kuomintang 
or the Chinese Communists. l 
PauL H. CLYDE 
Duke University l 


ALEXANDER CRETZIANU (Ed.). Captive 
Rumania: A Decade of Soviet Rule. 
Pp. xvi, 424. New York: Praeger, 1956. 
$6.00. 


This impressive volume is a symposium 
of thirteen separate and connected essays 
(“studies”) by a panel of experts who are 
Rumanian political exiles and contributors 
or editors of the newspaper La Nation 
Roumaine (Patis), attempting to give as 
thorough and as faithful a picture as pos- 
sible of the impact of communism on Ru- 
mania during the last decade. . 

In the background chapter is given a 
brief outline of the long Rumanian history, 
starting from the second millennium B.C. 
The remotest forefathers of the Rumanians 
were the Daco-Getae, a branch of the an- 
cient Thracians, who had established a 
powerful kingdom of Dacia which was sub- 
jugated by the Romans in the second cen- 
tury A.D. and thus were stamped with Latin 
character. Later a number of barbarian 
tribes invaded and plundered the country. 
“The Slavs, arriving in the seventh cen- 
tury, left deep influence upon the inhabit- 
ants” (p. 5). In the fifteenth century the 
Rumanian people fell under Turkish po- 
litical domination (the Rumanian princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia becom- 
ing vassals of the Ottoman sultans) as well 
as under the cultural and spiritual domina- 
tion of the so-called Phanariot Greeks. 

Yet under the powerful influence of -the 
French Revolution, the Latin character of 
the Rumanian people was re-emphasized. 
In 1862 the two principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia were united in one Princi- 
pality of Rumania, its independence being 
later recognized by the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878. Elevated to the status of -a consti- 
tutional kingdom in 1881, Rumania made 
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a steady progress under the enlightened 
rule of a German dynasty until 1938, when 
King Carol II suspended the liberal con- 
stitution and established his “personal dic- 
tatorship” which was later superseded by 
the dictatorship of Marshal Antonescu and 
which, in turn, was overthrown by the coup 
d'état of August 23, 1944. The Soviet 
armies chased the German divisions out of 
the country; on December 30, 1947, King 
Mihai was forced to abdicate: and the 
country was renamed “Rumanian People’s 
Republic” (RPR). 

In the subsequent chapters or essays the 
various authors are painstakingly attempt- 
ing to describe and analyze in detail all the 
available information concerning the eco- 
nomic field, financial policy, cultural life, 
religious life, education, press and radio, 
the constitution, the judiciary, foreign re- 
lations, the armed forces, labor, and the 
pattern of power of the Rumanian “peo- 
ple’s democracy.” Their belief is that “in 
presenting the most salient lessons to the 
Western readers” they are “contributing to 
an understanding of Soviet policies and per- 
haps helping to stimulate the defensive re- 
flexes of the countries that are still free” 
(p. xii) and that “powerful as the weight 
` of the Soviet subjugation assuredly is, the 
resistance thereto in the conscience and will 
of the Rumanian people is equally power- 
ful” (p. xv). In addition there is a bibli- 
ography and an index. 

THEODORE I, GESHKOFF 

New York, N. Y. 


STEPHEN D. Kertesz (Ed.). The Fate of 
East Central Europe: Hopes and Fail- 
ures of American Foreign Policy. Pp. 
xii, 463. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1956. $6.25. 

In his Introduction to the present vol- 
ume the editor makes the pertinent point 
that serious evaluations of the past and 
present of East Central Europe should be 


of great help in the framing of a workable — 


American diplomatic policy. A considerable 
part of this objective has been achieved in 
this volume. Parts of the book deal with 
the way the Soviet empire was created, the 
course of American policy, the economic 
framework, and relations between east and 
west. Other chapters deal with Finland, 
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Austria and Yugoslavia, on the Soviet em- 
pire’s peripheries. 

In view of recent events in Hungary, the 
chapter on that country, written by Pro- 
fessor Stephen D. Kertesz, may evoke spe- 
cial interest. He recalls that non-Commu- 
nist Hungarian political groups attempted 
to sound out the Western allies shortly 
after World War II as to how much help 
they would extend in the implementation 
of the Yalta commitments to set up de- 


` mocracies in the liberated regions. In Hun- 


gary it was Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
himself who approached the American Min- 
ister with this question and received the 
reply that no interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations was America’s tra- 
ditional policy. In the author’s opinion, 
American diplomatic caution in this in- 
stance may have been merely the refuge of 
impotence, since decisive factors in Hun- 
gary at the time were the Soviets’ leader- 
ship in the Allied Control Commission, the 
Red Army, and the key, position of the 
Communists. 

Turning to the influence of the Commu- 
nists “cradle to grave” indoctrination in 
Hungary, the author seems to have fore- 
seen the future: “. . . one must conclude 
that, thus far, Russification and Sovietiza- 
tion have had no significant impact on 
Hungarian society.” The worst enemy of 
communism was, in his view, Russia itself, 
with its colonial policies, and also the be- 


-havior of the Red Army, suppression of 


freedom, forced industrialization and the 
neglect of consumer goods. Hungary had 
special reasons to dislike the Soviets. It 
was the only satellite country to have 
experienced a previous Red regime after 
World War I. Also, the Hungarians are 
neither Slav nor Orthodox, and their lan- 
guage and way of thinking are obstacles 
rather than means of communication in 
Russo-Hungarian relations. 

A thoughtful chapter by Robert F. Byrnes 
traces the bewildering vagaries of American 
foreign policy: “Containment? Liberation? 
Coexistence?” The author attempts to un- 
tangle the new version of the containment 
policy as pivoted upon diplomacy, and the 
special endeavor to break up the tight re- 
lationship between Moscow and the satel- 
lites. He holds to the view that American 
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policy toward East Central Europe since 
1947 has been courageous, generous, and as 
-effective as American power and the world 
situation allowed. 

Discussing the economic consequences of 
a divided world, Professor Gottfried Haber- 
ler reaches the conclusion that the free 
world need have no fear of Soviet eco- 
nomic aggression,-and even if the present 
volume of East-West trade tripled in the 
next years there is little danger of political 
blackmail as long as no severe depression 
is allowed to develop in the West and the 
channels of trade within it are not blocked 
by protectionist policies. 

Some of the chapters about the countries 
themselves have been written by highly ef- 
fective: writers as Professor Robert Lee 
Wolff. On the whole, however, it would 
have ‘been desirable to place more empha- 
sis on the economic factors in several chap- 
ters. After a while, the description of how 
the Communists grabbed power in one 
country after another becomes monotonous. 
Also, we ought to know more how such 
things as land reforms, collectivization and 
industrialization have affected the social 
structures of the East Central European 
nations, ` 

Emit LENGYEL 
- New: York University 


Stavro SKENpDI (Ed.). Albania. Pp. xiv, 
389, New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
. for the Mid-European Studies Center of 
the Free Europe Committee, 1956. $7.50. 


. Since Albania is probably the least known 
of all European countries, and truly hid- 
den “behind the Iron Curtain,” this sym- 
posium, the only systematic summary in 
English of the available information on 
that country, is most welcome. The editor, 
with the assistance of four other special- 
ists, has produced a survey of ‘the his- 
torical background, the land and-the peo- 
ple of Albania, the political and economic 
system, and cultural and social develop- 
ments. They have also included an ap- 
pendix composed of- biographical sketches 
of leading figures.of the Communist regime, 
a brief chronology (1944-55), and a list of 
agreements signed by the pro-Communist 
Tirana regime with the “people’s democ- 
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racies.” Of value is also the table of trans- 
literations and equivalent values. 

Much of the criticism which could be 
directed against the product is fortunately 
weakened by the frank admission of Robert 
F. Byrnes in his Foreword that the com- 
pletion of the volume was hard going. To 
quote him: “this material is often frag- 
mentary,” and “each volume contains quan- 
tities of useful information, but lacks gen- 
erally the kind of analysis one would find 
in studies of areas where American re- 
search has had a longer and richer tradi- 
tion” (p. vi). One could also add that 
there are not so “few secondary studies 
available” as he claims, that the sections 
dealing briefly with the pre-Communist Al- 
bania are often out of focus, that some pre- 
war studies covering Albania during that 
period are obviously unknown to the au- 
thors, and that the total effect is-not too 
refreshing since the encyclopaedic and le- 
galistic approach offers no penetrating ana- 
lytical approach. 

In fact, as Byrnes admits, one can pic- 
ture the editor harried by the press of 
events, striving to get his ideas quickly on 
paper lest the morning cables. prove them 
wrong. Thus the book is not profound, 
but the editor cannot be blamed wholly for 
that. The work is a fairly valuable refer- 
ence book which will be a good point of 
departure for further investigation and a 
wider and more profound social analysis. 
Above all, it is a volume which treats fac- 
tually what communism has been doing to 
such a profoundly anti-communistically in- 
clined country. 

; JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
‘University of Bridgeport AR 
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Henry S. Lucas. WNetherlanders in 
America: Dutch Immigration to. the 
United States and Canada, 1789-1950. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan | 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1955. $10.00. 


Every Americar schoolchild learns some- 
thing of the Mayflower, but few ever come 
to“know that there were dozens of May- 
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flowers—dozens of ships, that is, that car- 
ried a pioneer group of immigrants from 
each of the various countries of Europe. 
This is a chronicle of the bark Southerner, 
in which a Band of 110 dissenting Calvin- 
ists sailed from Rotterdam to New York 
in the fall of 1846, of their subsequent 
trials and successes in the Michigan colony, 
and of those who later followed their cour- 
ageous lead. The story is told with loving 
care, and no detail of this saga has escaped 
Mr. Lucas’s painstaking research. 

After an introductory chapter on “Dutch 
- Immigration before 1846” in which New 
Amsterdam is passed over in a few pages, 
we begin the real story. __ 

Every Mayflower story has its portion 
of myth, and this one is no exception. 
Like the English Puritans, these Dutch 
Separatists were persecuted at home, and 
they left in order to be able to worship 
God in their own fashion. Mr. Lucas re- 
lates the persecutions in appropriate de- 
tail, but he does not mention that they 
largely abated afier 1848, when a new Lib- 
eral constitution was adopted in .Holland; 
nor that the fresh upsurge of Dutch emi- 
gration in the 1880’s, far from being in- 
duced by new persecutions, coincided with 
the establishment in Holland of the first 
Calvinist-Catholic cabinet. Mr. Lucas re- 
peatedly acquaints us with “the fact that, 
excepting the Dutch Catholics, almost all 
Dutch immigrants” were Separatists (p. 
472), and he deals with the contrary evi- 
dence (for example, Wabeke, pp. 89-90; 
Van Hinte, I, 195) in the simplest possible 
fashion—by ignoring it. Statistics in gen- 
eral are not his strong point. He accepts 
as given the notoriously inaccurate Ameri- 
can immigration figures, which he neither 
attempts to correct himself nor amends 
with the help of such prior works as those 
of Willcox-Ferenczi or, for the specific 
Dutch case, Hofstee. He tells us that 
United States “census enumerators fre- 
quently failed to distinguish between Ameri- 
cans and those Hollanders whose grand- 
parents and great-grandparents were of 
Dutch birth” (p. 328), apparently unaware 
that this practice was not only frequent 
but invariable. 

Mr. Lucas has the love of a third-gen- 
eration American for the Dutch language, 
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and he sprinkles his pages with Dutch 
words and phrases, all of which he has of 
course to translate immediately. The book 
ends with a discussion of Dutch as it is 
spoken in the Middle West, and of several 
novels about Dutch-Americans. Viewed as 
indices of acculturation, these would have 
been interesting topics; but Mr. Lucas saw 
them rather as occasions to take a stand 
for linguistic and moral purity. He has 
little sympathy with those who interpret 
the ultra-orthodox Calvinists that settled in 
Michigan and Iowa as a narrow, dull, and 
unlovable group; and he invites the reader 
to wonder why in each of the novels of 
Arnold Mulder, for example, “an impor- 
tant character had to be portrayed as a 
violator of the commandment against adul- 
tery.” 
WILLIAM PETERSEN 
University of Colorado 


FosteR RueA DULLES. The Imperial 
Years, Pp, ix, 340. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1956. $5.00. 


The jacket of Mr. Dulles’ volume car- 
ries a phrase that might well appear as a 
subtitle on the title page: “The history 
of America’s brief moment of imperial 
fervor.” The “imperial years” were those 
extending from the opening of Grover 
Cleveland’s first presidential term to the 
close of Theodore Roosevelt’s second, 1881 
to 1909. These were the years in which 
the United States abandoned its traditional 
policy of avoiding overseas commitments 
and territorial acquisitions and embarked 
upon a career of empire building in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific and of limited 
participation in the international politics of 
Asia and Europe. Here we find retold the 
story of rivalry with Germany in Samoa, 
the annexation of Hawaii, the war with 
Spain, the conquest of the Philippines, the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone, the 
initiation of the open door policy in China, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s relations with Japan, 
the beginning of protectorates in the Carib- 
bean, and American participation in the 
Algeciras Conference on the Moroccan 
question. The “imperial fervor” that sup- 
ported these policies was, as Mr. Dulles 
sees the matter, short lived. Whatever en- 
thusiasm the general public may have felt 
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for the “imperialism” of 1898 it soon 
evaporated. Mr. Dulles notes the fact that 
many Americans hailed John Hay’s open 
door policy of 1899-1900 as an exemplifi- 
cation of anti-imperialist principles. Even 
President Roosevelt, one of the ardent ex- 
pansionists of 1898, was hoping by 1901 
that “the trend of events” would speedily 
justify the United States in leaving the 
Philippines. Yet Roosevelt, if he ceased 
to be an imperialist, was aware that the 
United States had become a world power 


and could not escape the responsibilities of - 


its new position, In this he was far ahead 
of public opinion, which continued to view 
the power politics of Europe and Asia as 
if they had been phenomena of another 
planet. “It was the tragedy of the world 
as well as the tragedy of America,” con- 
cludes Mr. Dulles, “that the immense 
power of the United States—physical and 
spiritual—could not somehow have been 
more effectively marshaled in defense of 
peace of liberty, without mankind hav- 
ing first to undergo all the savagery and 
cruelty of total war.” 

Scholars will find little that is new in 
Mr. Dulles’ narrative. To the specialist 
the most interesting features of the book 
are the frequent citations of contemporary 
opinion and the analyses of the thinking of 
such intellectuals as Brooks and Henry 
Adams, Captain Mahan, and Roosevelt 
himself. That the book is designed for the 
layman rather than the scholar is indicated 
by the absence of footnotes and the selec- 
tive bibliography. If the layman is in- 
quisitive, he will not always find it easy to 
identify the monographs and articles repre- 
senting the spadework on which Mr. Dulles’ 
lively and interesting story largely rests. 

Jurrus W. Pratt 

University of Buffalo 


H. Duncan Harr and-C. C. WRIGLEY. 
Studies of Overseas Supply: History of 
tke Second World War. (Civil Series.) 
Pp. xi, 537. London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office and Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1956. (Distributed by British In- 
formation Services, New York.) $6.75 
trade; $5.40 library. 


Overseas supply may become more than 
of academic interest if world events con- 
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tinue in their present pattern.. This re- 
viewer examined Studies of Overseas Sup- 
ply in mid-December, when troops are be- 
ing withdrawn from the Suez Canal area; 
when repression exists in Hungary; when 
the USSR satellites are increasingly restive; 
when NATO is in process of re-appraisal; 
and when large military concentrations are 
reported all along the eastern Asiatic coast- 
line. All these events point up the timeli- 
ness of the present volume, which is in part 
a history, but likewise, a series of studies 
concerned with various facets of Great 
Britain’s ‘overseas supply system for mu- 
nitions during World War IT. 

It is trite to say ‘that: “the past is pro- 
logue,” but in military matters and par- 
ticularly in military supply matters, it 
often happens that: “the past is past.” 
The lessons of history may well lie fallow 
for want of insight to take cognizance of 
both past mistakes and past achievements. 
Hence, for those who have insight, here is 
a book which can be most helpful, particu- 
larly should another serious overseas sup- 
ply problem arise. Not because history 
will repeat itself, but because many situa- 
tions, problems, and policies would be 
analogous. 

This is a carefully written book of 537 
pages, well-indexed and annotated, which 
deals with nine principal problems: North 
American munitions, problems of cash pro- 
curement in the United States, lend-lease 
procurement, allocations and programs, 
the combined boards, the combined raw 
materials board, British war organization in 
the United States, scientific collaboration 
between the United Kingdom and North 
America, and the Eastern hemisphere. 

The book is one of the “War Production 
Series, United Kingdom Civil Series, His- 
tory of the Second World War” and is 
complementary to Mr. H. Duncan Hall’s 
North American Supply. A comparative 
treatment is to be found in certain vol- 
umes or portions thereof in: United States 
Army in World War II, particularly those 
which concern the supply services, trans- 
portation, and logistics. 

One is struck with the teamwork dis- 
played between the two countries so far as 
North American munitions supply is con- 
cerned. This is an important matter when 
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NATO is in process of re-appraisal. The 
book recounts many instances of such 
teamwork and thus gives us hope for the 
future. The book is not illustrated, nor 
need it be. 
; GEORGE P. Bus 
American University 


ARTHUR A. EKırRCH, JR. The Civilian and 
the Military. Pp. xi, 340. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. $6.50. 


It is ironic that Professor Ekirch, the 
first historian of the idea of progress in 
America, should have published in the last 
two years two gloomy estimates of our na- 
tional future. Last year’s account of The 
Decline of American Liberalism now has a 
companion in The Civilian and the Mil- 
tary, a history of our fading antimilitarist 
tradition. The theme in each case is the 
theme of paradise lost. 

The author develops the story of anti- 
militarism concretely, not only in terms of 
periodic wars, but also in terms of peace- 
time debates over military appropriations, 
the size and nature of the armed forces, 
and the role of the military in civil affairs. 
He traces the preference for civil su- 
premacy to England, shows how it was re- 
inforced by colonial experience, and how it 
became part of the fundamental law of the 
land. So far so good., But from the time 
of the War of 1812, as Professor Ekirch 
sees it, the advocates of militarism had a 
downhill run, through the Mexican War, 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
and the three wars of the twentieth cen- 


tury. In our day the line between the 


civilian and the military has been com- 
pletely obliterated; militarism is every- 
where, in government, industry, education, 
even in scientific research, We now have 
a garrison state with the entire population 
either directly or indirectly enrolled in 
- some military capacity. To Professor 
Ekirch this heralds the end of our free 
society, for he agrees with David Starr 
Jordan that “as militarism grows democ- 
racy must die.” 

This is a provocative thesis, ably stated, 
and supported by substantial but incon- 
clusive scholarly evidence. The Civilian 


and the Military suffers not from lack of 


_sible under any circumstances. 
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evidence, but from lack of perspective. 
Though he does not say so directly, the 
author proceeds on the assumption that 
militarism is a devouring evil, war the ulti- 
mate madness, and that neither is defen-- 
He does 
not differentiate between the militarism 
that frees the slaves and the militarism 
that crushes a strike, between the militar- 
ism that conquers the Philippines and the 
militarism that defeats Hitler. By assum- 
ing that there is no moral alternative to 
peace he relieves himself of the necessity 
of facing the complexities of the war-peace 
issue. By implication, at least, he even 
seems to say that there has never been any 
real threat to our national security. His 
story, therefore, is the story of a people 
“driven by a series of irrational fears into 
the delusive security of militarism.” 

Even those who disagree with Professor 
Ekirch will commend him for calling atten- 
tion to the problem of civilian-military re- 
lations, and for reminding us at this junc- 
ture of our history of the democratic im- 
plications of our antimilitarist tradition. 

Irvin G. WYLLIE 

University of Missouri 


EDMOND VERMEIL. Germany in the Twen- 
tieth Century: A Political and Cultural 
History of the Weimar Republic and the 
Third Reich. Pp. 288. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. $5.50. 


Edmond Vermeil is France’s leading stu- 
dent of German history and thought, and 
any work of his in this field automatically 


-commands respect and insures advance in- 


terest. Germany in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is a brief survey of the Weimar Re- 
public and the Third Reich. The major 
complaint is that the survey is much too 
brief. No other historian could have writ- 
ten a better short account of this fateful 
period of German history, but even Pro- 
fessor Vermeil is no magician, and as a re- 
sult, the treatment leaves the reader under 
the impression that many issues are touched 
upon, but no more. 

The Weimar Republic was Germany’s 
first real try at democracy, and in the 
whole history of democracy there is per- 
haps no greater failure. The author pro- 
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vides us with the essential facts and data 


of the story, but the answer to the deeper 
causes of that failure remains largely un- 
answered. ‘The diplomatic, political, and 
` economic facts of the period of the Weimar 
Republic are generally known. In his last 
section on that period, the author bril- 
liantly deals with neo-nationalism, existen- 
tialist philosophy, and literature—here we 
get a taste of what Professor Vermeil could 
have done if he had treated his theme in 
the breadth and depth which it deserves. 
But even in these short surveys he pro- 
vides a great deal of information of Ger- 
man thought in the 1920’s which even the 
specialist in German history and politics 
will read with considerable interest. 

The Nazi regime occupies the second half 
of the book. Mountains of volumes have 
piled up on this subject in the last twenty 
years, and yet we do not seem to make 
much progress as to a true understanding 
of Nazism. It has no parallel in the his- 
tory of modern barbarism, and perhaps in 
the history of any barbarism, ancient or 
modern. The conventional approaches of 
history, politics, and philosophy do not sup- 
ply an adequate answer to the question of 
how all this could happen in the middle 
of the twentieth century in the heart of 
Europe; and other approaches (particularly 
that of social psychology and psychopa- 
thology) are perhaps not advanced enough 
to give us the answers we look for. Pro- 
fessor Vermeil is most interesting in his 
analysis of the background of the Nazi 
doctrine, based on his unusually intimate 
knowledge of German thought since Mar- 
tin Luther. In his conclusion (pp. 260- 
78) the author summarizes his findings, and 
briefly discusses the prospects of present- 
day Germany. On the whole he is moder- 
ately hopeful, provided Germany’s “eternal 
romanticism” (p. 278) does not induce her 
to plunge herself, and all of Europe, into 
new adventures leading to ruin and dis- 
aster. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 

Princeton University 


LAWRENCE Henry Gipson. The Trium- 
phant Empire: New Responsibilities with 
the Enlarged Empire, 1763-1766. The 
British Empire Before the American 
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= Revolution, Vol. IX. Pp. xxxix, 345, 
xiv. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 
$7.50. ` 


Recent volumes of the author’s pene- 
trating studies of the older British Empire 
have concentrated on the period and prob- 
lems of the French and Indian War. Here, 
once again, laborious application by Pro- 
fessor Gipson pays off in scholarly divi- 
dends. This volume of his series chiefly 
concerns the governing of the far-flung ter- 
ritories acquired in 1763. 

Great Britain sought, so this detailed 
analysis well demonstrates, to give each 
new colony the government best suited to 
its location and circumstances. The gen- 
eral needs of the empire had to be consid- 
ered also. In North America, the years 
1763 to 1766 saw the recolonization of 
Nova Scotia and the creation of new gov- 
ernments for Quebec and the Floridas. To 
the West Indies came self-supporting Brit- 
ish governments for Grenada, Dominica, 
St. Vincent, Tobago. - In India, the East 
India Company increasingly involved itself 
in the affairs of Bengal and elsewhere. 

Those primarily interested in the back- 
ground of the American Revolution will 
find in this volume little aid and comfort, 
except by indirection: the new colonies 
depict the motives and spirit of the min- 
isters, Parliament, and the governors for 
all British colonies of the time. Thereby 
a clearer view may be had of the relations 
of Great Britain with its older colonies. 

The author’s lines of inquiry may be 
illustrated, for general aspects, by his 


handling of the highly complicated gov- 


ernmental problems presented from the 
sudden and immense territorial expansion. 
For specific approaches an example would 
be his recounting that Britons in London, 
in a controversy over the acquisitions, de- 
bated whether to retain Canada or Guade- 
loupe. Consideration is given the recom- 
mendations and actions of the colonial gov- 
ernors who, because of isolated situations, 
often had to proceed upon their own initia- 
tive. 

The Proclamation of 1763 is analyzed, 
the author turning for background to the 
Cherokee uprising of 1759-61 (considered 
as an episode of the moving American 
frontier) and the great Northwest Indian 
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uprising of 1763. That proclamation comes 
out rather well from this recent re-exami- 
nation. Admittedly, the Proclamation of 
1763 had defects and antagonized British 
colonialsswho wished to move farther west. 
But it created the promised Indian reser- 
vation, established new provinces (includ- 
ing Quebec), realigned the boundaries be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Quebec, set what 
became the controversial boundary of East 
Florida, and altered the boundary of West 
Florida. In the ceded islands assemblies 
were established in accordance with it. 
Trade was opened up everywhere and, in 
certain areas, settlement was encouraged. 
The objectionable line that separated the 
Atlantic seaboard colonies from the In- 

dian country was intended to be tempo- 
rary. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 
- Davis 


Erre VOEGELIN. Israel and Revelation: 
Order and History, Vol. I. Pp. xxv, 533. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity,, 1956. $7.50. 


Israel and Revelation is the first in a 
series of six volumes, entitled Order and 
History, to be published within the next 
three years. The series is described as “a 
comprehensive study of the order of hu- 
man existence in society and history, rang- 
ing in times from the Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian empires of the Ancient Near East 
to the modern national states and the con- 
temporary conflict of civilizations.” 

[It is quite evident from the heavy Ger- 
man style of writing, which is carried over 
into the English, that Dr. Voegelin ex- 
pected that this volume on Jsrael and 
Revelation would be read only by highly 
intellectual and erudite persons. But it 
denies to any number of general readers 
the advantages of becoming acquainted 
with the author’s political philosophy con- 
cerning Order and History. It is assumed 
that the other five volumes will be written 
in the same style. Possibly “this monu- 
mental work” will later be deemed worthy 
of abridgment to be of service to a wider 
reading public. | 

On page ten of the Preface, the plan or 
purpose of the book is stated as follows: 
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“The first volume, the present one on 
‘Israel and Revelation,’ will explore not 
only the form of cosmological and his- 
torical order, but also the emergence of 
the Chosen People from the ambiance of 
cosmological empires. A truth about the 
order of being seen only dimly through the 
compact symbols of Mesopotamian, Ca- 
naanite and Egyptian societies, becomes 
articulate, in the formation of Israel, to 
the point of clarity where the world-tran- 
scendent God reveals himself as the origi- 
nal and ultimate source of order in world 
and man, society and history, that is, in 
all world-immanent being. Under this as- 
pect of the dynamics of history, the other- 
wise autonomous study of cosmological or- 
der acquires the character of background 
for the emergence of history, as the form 
of existence in response to Revelation 
gained by Israel’s exodus from civilization 
in cosmological form.” This passage leads 
the present reviewer to observe that it has 
always been difficult for him to understand 
just who chose the Chosen People, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term, and 
for our present-day cosmos. Of special 
value is the author’s interpretation of 
Moses and the Prophets in Chapters XII 
and XIII. 

Dr. Voegelin has done a remarkable 
piece of research on this volume, and has 
included not only a General Table of Con- 
tents, but also an excellent Analytical Table 
of Contents in the beginning of the book. 
The abundance of material is divided into 
an Introduction, The Symbolism of Order, 
and four parts, the titles of which are: 
Part I,.The Cosmological Order of the An- 
cient Near East; Part II, The Historical 
Order of Israel; Part HI, The History and 
the Trail of Symbols; and Part IV, Moses 
and the Prophets. Following the text there 
is a listing of Biblical References accord- 
ing to the Books of the Bible, a List of 
Modern Authors used, and a Subjects and 
Names Index. These aids to the reader in 
using Israel and Revelation are of course 
to be expected in the work of an able Ger- 
man-trained scholar. This volume should 
be of special interest to all serious students 
of Religion and the other social studies. 

EDGAR J, FISHER 

Amherst, Va. 
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Donatp E. Worcester and WENDELL G. 
SCHAEFFER. The Growth and Culture 
of Latin America. Pp. xvii, 963. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
$6.00. i 


This readable volume treating the his- 
tory of the twenty Latin American nations 
is developed on a plan different from previ- 
ous works on the subject. The slightly 
more than four and a half centuries are 
divided into seven periods, each given ap- 
proximately the same space (120 to 145 
pages). The suggestive titles for the pe- 
riods are: 1. Genesis of Empire (16th cen- 
tury), 2. Consolidation of Empire (17th 


century), 3. Maturity of Empire (18th: 


century), 4. The Revolutionary Era (1800- 
22), 5. The Struggle for Political Stability 
(1822-60), 6. The Few and the Many 
(1860-1930), and 7. The Contest for 
Hegemony and the Rise of Indigenous Na- 
tionalism (1930-55). 

The treatment of each period begins with 


a survey chapter, pointing out the high- | 


lights and significant phases of the devel- 
opment. Then follow chapters which con- 
sider the outstanding aspects in various 
countries as they are indicated in their 
titles. For the early colonial periods, the 
various areas are taken up in the order of 
occupation by the Spaniards, with Brazil 
coming last. The last colonial period be- 
gins with New Spain, proceeds southward 
and concludes with Brazil; while the revo- 
lutionary period starts with the south, con- 
tinues northward and finishes with Brazil. 

In the parts devoted to the national pe- 
riods, the various countries are not treated 
individually, but, after the introductory 
chapter, are ‘arranged in varying groups 
according to the way they fit under the 
chapter headings. In the discussion any 
one country may appear in several places 
in the chapter and many of the countries 
receive only slight mention. 

The organization of the parts, indicating 
the assignment of the countries to chapters, 
is as follows: Part V contains: II, “The 
Stability of Moderation—Chile, Brazil and 
Paraguay”; III, “Tyranny and Confusion— 
Argentina”; IV, “Caudillismo and Anarchy 


—~Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and ` 


Bolivia”; and V, “The Age of Santa Ana 
-~Mexico, with a little on Central America 
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and the Caribbean Islands.” Part VI has: 
II, “Southern South America-—Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile”; III, ‘“Indo-America 
—-Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and Paraguay”; 
IV, “Caribbean Borderlands—Venezuela, 
Colombia, Mexico, Central America and 
the Islands”; and V, “Brazil.” Part VII 
comprises: II, “Mexico, a Study in Dy- 
namics”; III, “Restless Caribbean—Cen- 
tral America, Colombia, Venezuela and the 
Islands”; IV, “Brazil, Destiny Not Quite 
Manifest”; V, “Argentina, Uruguay and 
Chile’; and VI, “Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru 
and Ecuador—Indo-America.” 

The authors have presented an interest- 
ing picture of Latin American growth and 
culture, under a new approach to an 
intriguing subject. No doubt many will 
criticize the lack of emphasis on all indi- 
vidual countries in the national period, 
nevertheless, it will be admitted that this 
plan has certain merits. 

Roscoe R. HiL 

Washington, D. C. 


R. F. LesLw. Polish Politics and the Rev- 
olution of November 1830. Pp. xii, 307. 
London: University of London, Athlone 
Press; New York: John de Graff, 1956. 
$7.50. 


This is the third volume in the series of 
Historical Studies being sponsored by the 
University of London. In origin a doctor 
of philosophy thesis, it is built almost com- 
pletely on Polish sources. The author, 
now Lecturer in History at Queen Mary ` 
College, University of London, was able to 
spend two terms in Poland where he “was 
granted free access to Polish archives and 
libraries.” 

The book is far more than an account of 
the Revolution of 1830. About a third of 
the study is devoted to the economic and 
social background of that struggle, and 
here the author ranges back and forth over 
events of the previous centuries. The anal- 
ysis of the Polish szlachta, its division into 
greater and petty “nobility,” the condition 
of serfs, and the slow growth of an indus- 
trial class is perhaps the best section of the 
book. ‘The essentially conservative char- 
acter of the Duchy of Warsaw is defined; 
here, as well as in the government of the 
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Congress Kingdom, the aristocracy ‘con- 
tinued to dominate. 

With the outbreak of the revolt in No- 
vember 1830 the account picks up detail, 
and the attempts of certain leaders to pre- 
vent a direct break with Russia is tortu- 
ously narrated. Emphasis is given to the, 
internal bickering among the leaders, the 
indifference of the Polish serfs to the re- 
volt, and the failure of the six govern- 
~ ments which Poland had within ten months, 
to enact any basic land reforms. ‘The 
revolution . . . [was] the work of the 
Warsaw intellectuals and army officers of 
szlachta origin, a local insurrection at the 
seat of administration unaccompanied by 
widespread disturbances in the countryside 
or provincial towns” (p. 172). “. .. the 
mass of the population lacked both the 
means and the spirit to make any sub- 
stantial contribution to the success of the 
national movement” (p. 177). The author 
sets the number of emigrés between 5,000 
and 6,000 and Gescribes briefly their centers 
of activity in exile, while deprecating the 
influence of these men on Polish affairs, 
More needs to be said on Russian-Polish 
policy after the Revolution, and this the 
author has reserved for a future volume. 

This is not a book for the general reader, 
and even the well-intentioned professor will 
hardly find it stimulating. This may be 
due to a method which tends to reduce the 
events in 1830 in Poland to a series of 
incidents, full of details and replete with 
names of individuals. Even the author 
fails to list in his index all the names with 
which the text is cluttered. There is an 
excellent bibliography and an interesting 
note on the pronunciation of Polish words 
and names. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


Wi1rram Krusack. Wilhelm Dilihey’s 
Philosophy of History. Pp. 118. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 
$3.00. 


Wilhelm Dilthey is not regarded as being 
among the really first-ranking philosophers 
of the nineteenth century. Consequently 
it has been customary, among English- 
speaking philosophers anyway, to refer to 
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him as a neglected genius—and then to con- 
tinue to neglect him. 

Dilthey himself has been at least par- 
tially responsible for this. His writings are 
unsystematic, and his ideas are suggested 
rather than completely developed. How- 
ever, for breadth of outlook and catholicity 
of interest he was unsurpassed, certainly in 
his own time. He deserves better at our 
hands. 

Professor Kluback’s survey, published in 
the Columbia University Studies in the 
Social Sciences, will help remedy this neg- 
lect. While it is much slighter in size than 
H. A. Hodges’ Philosophy of Wilhelm 
Dilthey (Routledge, 1952), it packs a sur- 
prising wealth of solid material within its 
compass. For Dilthey, historical under- 
standing is the key to the understanding of 
all human experience and of all philo- 
sophical systems. Therefore, Professor 
Kluback’s title gives him an excellent op- 
portunity to deal with the whole of his 
subject’s thought. 

It was Dilthey’s aim to write a great cri- 


tique of historical reason, which would save 


history from the positivistic historians of 
the nineteenth century, just as Kant had 
aimed at saving the natural sciences from 
the positivism of Hume. While this in- 
tention was never carried out, and while 
Dilthey did not himself succeed in escaping 
positivism completely, he did succeed in 
getting extraordinarily close to the heart 
of the philosophical problem of history. 

Professor Kluback is especially thorough 
in his examination of the diverse roots of 
Dilthey’s thought. His emphasis on the 
influence of Schleiermacher in particular, 
and of philosophical idealism and the ro- 
mantic movement in general, is well placed. 

On the debit side, Dilthey’s own unsys- 
tematic presentation. is reflected in the 
present work. To a certain extent, of 
course, this may be unavoidable. To over- 
systematize the unsystematized is to mis- 
represent it. However, a clearer organiza- 
tion of material here would have been of 
great help. 

Finally, a publisher’s advertising blurb to 
the contrary, the author does noć show how 
Dilthey affected all later thought in the 
fields of history, literature, and culture. 
Philosophers such as Croce and Ortega y 
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Gassett, who derived much of their thought 
from Dilthey, are not mentioned. In the 
case of a more narrowly defined monograph 
this objection would be captious. But in 
the instance of a general introduction it is 
much more valid. The single final page 
Professor Kluback devotes to indicating 
something of Dilthey’s influence is not 
enough, 
CARL Y. EHRHART 
Lebanon Valley College 


ARTHUR Hotty Compton. Atomic Quest: 
A Personal Narrative. Pp. xix, 370. 

_ New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. $5.00. 


Atomic Quest is the story of the oo. 
bomb project from the discovery of fission 
through the bombing of Japan and a little 
beyond, as it was lived, and to a consider- 
able extent guided, by Dr. Arthur Holly 
Compton. Dr. Compton’s part in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy began very 
soon after the discovery of the fission of 


uranium in 1939. He was at that time one ~ 


of a small group of scientists who became 
personally convinced that fission had enor- 
mous military potential and who were will- 
ing to put aside all else in order to try to 
get its development started in this country 
as fast as possible. He continued to occupy 
a central position in the program as it 
moved from the experimental to the pro- 
duction phase and later into the area of 
international strategy. He was of course 
a party to the making of the important 
policy decisions. This inside knowledge of 
the bomb project, added to the personal 
knowledge of the scientists involved which 
Dr. Compton has as a result of a long and 
active career in physics, gives him an au- 
thority and penetration in writing the story 
of the bomb that few other writers could 
possibly have. 

The book is nontechnical. Nowhere does 
it attempt to explain how a bomb works. 
It contains mainly information and anec- 
dotes about the organizational and human 
problems of getting the atomic bomb project 
started and of carrying it through on an 
extremely tight time schedule. The last 
few chapters deal with the strategic and 
moral problems that had to be faced as the 


‘Proudhon. 
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new weapon neared completion and- with 


‘the reactions of the Japanese leaders. and 


people after its use. A large portion of the 
material comes from Dr. Compton’s vivid 
memory. It is evident that hê also had 
the privilege of drawing from official rec- 
ords, copies of correspondence, and tran- 
scripts of conversations and testimony 
where needed. The present-day classifica- 
tion of information relating to atomic 
bombs does not seem to have been a handi- 
cap, probably because the book deals pri- 
marily with the human struggles and foibles 
of accomplishing the job, rather than with 
technical methods of making fissionable 
materials and bombs. 

The spirit of adventure and the feeling 
of the great importance and urgency of the 
task are well conveyed. Besides being a 
unique and valuable addition to the docu- 
mentary material on the development of 
atomic energy, the story is one that moves 
at a lively pace. It is recommended to 
anyone who is interested in the birth of the 
Atomic Age. 

H. R. Crane 
University of Michigan . 


GrEoRrGE Woopcock. Pierre-J oseph Proud- 
hon. Pp. 292. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1956. $5. 75. 


In France and on the Continent, Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon’s continuing actuality is 
shown by the many and: notable authors, 
from. Karl Marx to Daniel :Halévy, who 
have written books about him. In Britain 
and the United States, Proudhon is familiar 
only to scholars, Marxist intellectuals who 
have dutifully studied The Poverty of 
Philosophy, and the comparatively few 
readers of a book on Proudhon written by 
Professor D. W. Brogan before he found 
his presently ample audience. 

George Woodcock, a Canadian-born, Eng- 


-lish-bred poet and man of letters, himself 


a professed libertarian, has added to earlier 
studies of William Godwin and Peter Kro- 
potkin a competent, readable biography of 
Mr. Woodcock has“ dovetailed 
a discerning chronological analysis of Proud- 
hon’s.works with a perceptive, sympathetic 
narrative of his life. He believes Proudhon 
to be the dominant ancestor of the- liber- 
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tarian, as opposed to Marx’ and Lenin’s 
authoritarian, tendency in modern radical- 
ism: not only of anarachism and anarcho- 
syndicalism, but of the anticentralist, co- 
operative, “mutualist” side of socialism. 
Proudhon “remains among the small group 
of nineteenth-century social thinkers whose 
work still has meaning and relevance In our 
own age, when we are reaping the evil 
harvest of the very centralization and na- 
tionalism against which he made his loud- 
est protests.” 

The biographer fails (if he-tries) to dem- 
_ onstrate much intrinsic worth, scientific or 
philosophical, in his subject’s ideas. These 
are more persuasive at the level of slogan 
(“Property is theft,” “God is evil,” “Marx 
is the tapeworm of socialism”) than of ra- 
tional argument. But the outmoded va- 
garies of his ideas do not-lessen the his- 
torical and human interest of the peasant- 
sprung Besancon printer. Proudhon was 
accurate in at least the second half of his 
remark to Charles Weiss, the scholarly li- 
brarian who was his first patron: “In my 
eyes you are’ the last incarnation of the 
eighteenth century. May you understand 
one day that I, for my part, am one of the 
incarnations of the nineteenth.” And what 
he incarnated, in spite of all his protests 
against it, in spite of his sexual timidity, 
ponderous philosophizing, and social.reform- 
ing, was a wild, wonderfully picturesque 
offshoot of the Romantic sensibility: a 
Chateaubriand in sabots, a peasant Harold 
in Italy. Who but a supreme Romantic 
could have got himself a wife by stopping 
an unknown girl on the street and asking 
her to marry him? 

It is all condensed in the marvelous por- 
trait by his friend Courbet, which Mr. 
Woodcock reproduces as his frontispiece. 

James BURNHAM 

Kent, Conn. 


FRANK FreweEL. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
The Triumph, Pp. 433. Boston, Mass.: 
` Little, Brown and Company, 1956. $6.00. 


This third volume of Frank Freidel’s 
monumental biography of Franklin Roose- 
velt is essentially an account of his record 
as Governor from 1929 to 1933 and as 
presidential candidate in 1932. There is a 
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natural crescendo in the Roosevelt story as 
it unfolds with each successive volume, in- 
creasing in interest, insight, and significance. 
If volume one and two may be described 
as prologue, volume three is a magnificent 
first act to the Roosevelt drama. Under 
the skillful hand of Professor Freidel, 
Franklin Roosevelt begins here to emerge 
as something more than an amiable member 
of the Hudson River squirearchy with an 
amateurish interest in politics—to become 
a formidable political leader of no mean 
dimensions. Henceforth his career becomes 
for all practical purposes synonymous with 
the political history of the United States 
during more than twelve crisis-packed years. 
This distinguished biography will be indis- 
pensable to those who seek to understand 
the emergence of America both as a mature 
social democracy and as leader of the free 
world. One cannot read this exciting record 
without again reflecting on the relation be- 
tween great men and great events. To 
what extent were the tumultuous events of 
these years directed by the genius of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and to what 
extent was he but the instrument of forces 
beyond his control or comprehension? 
Freidel wisely avoids this question, viewing 
it no doubt as on a par with the question as 
to whether the area of a triangle depends 
more on its base than its altitude. 

In presenting Franklin Roosevelt to the 
critical gaze of his readers, he indulges in 
neither dithyrambs nor diatribes but, like 
the honest craftsman he is, offers a full- 
length portrait of the man—‘moles and 
all.” Franklin Roosevelt’s idolators will 
not like to be reminded of the coy but 
ardent presidential aspirant denouncing 
Hoover for his extravagance and playing 
ducks and drakes with all manner of men 
and measures. Nor will the professional 
“Roosevelt haters’ derive much comfort 
from the clear image that appears in this 
volume of a courageous, perceptive, and in- 
spired statesman who out-thought, out- 
maneuvered, and ouit-fought his enemies 
and his rivals to become not only a truly 
great governor but, as later events were 
to prove, a great president and a great man. 
How far wrong some of his contemporaries 
were in their estimate of his calibre and 
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character is painfully illustrated by Walter 
Lippmann’s comment early in 1932 that 
“Franklin Roosevelt is no crusader. He is 
no tribune of the people. He is no enemy 
of entrenched privilege. He is a pleasant 
man who, without any important qualifica- 
tions for the office, would very much like 
to be President.” In retrospect it is hard 
to believe that so wise and experienced an 
observer as Lippmann could be so blind. 
For, even as he wrote, Franklin Roosevelt 
was proving, as Governor of New York, 
that he was a crusader, he was a tribune of 
the people, he was an- enemy of entrenched 
privilege, and he had in abundance the 
qualities of leadership which have charac- 
terized all great presidents. No one can 
read this volume and come to any other 
conclusion. His first message as Governor 
foreshadowed policies later to be incorpo- 
rated in both federal and state legislation 
as the “New Deal.” His Old Age Com- 
mission in 1929, his passionate concern for 
the conservation of New York’s natural re- 
sources, his courageous and head-on battle 
‘with the power trust, his fight for measures 
to extend and improve public education, 
public health, and welfare, are but a few 
items in a gubernatorial record that belies 
the belittling language of Lippmann. More- 
over, his superb qualities as politician are 
revealed in the. skill with which he out- 
flanked the reactionary Raskob-Shouse- 
Michelson cabal within his own party and 
managed to grow in political stature as his 
quondam hero, Al Smith, declined. There 
is something sad. and even a bit pathetic in 
the rift between Smith and Roosevelt, but 
anyone watching Smith’s. melancholy de- 
parture from Albany in. January, 1929, 
should not have been surprised. The trans- 
formation of the “happy warrior” into the 
unhappy, unglamorous, and often mean 


critic of Roosevelt policies—policies for 


which Smith himself had once fought—does 
not make for pleasant reading. Yet under 
most trying circumstances artd torn by 
sharply: conflicting emotions on the sad and 
often scurvy affair, Roosevelt displayed rare 
qualities of personal loyalty and mag- 
nanimity. 

By all means read this volume. It is a 
veritable pageant of American politics in 
which Franklin Roosevelt plays the leading 
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and dual role so felicitously described by 
James Burns as the “lion and the fox.” 
PETER H. ODEGARD 
University of California 
Berkeley - j 
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EMILE DURKHEIM. Education and So- 
ciology. Pp. 163. Translated by Sher- 
wood D. Fox. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956. $3.50. 


As Talcott Parsons points out in the 
Foreword, the concepts of Durkheim have 
genuine significance in modern sociology 
and in education today. Fořt example, 
Durkheim emphasized the internalization of 
cultural norms -and pointed out that con- 
flicts are aroused within the individual as 
a result of the inconsistency of the cultural 
norms of groups with which he identifies 
himself. The present writer, in a forth- 
coming book, emphasizes this same point 
of view but carries it a step further by 
pointing out that conflicts within the in- 


‘dividual are dependent upon two factors: 


the degree of inconsistency of cultural 
norms and the extent to which the indi- 
vidual identifies himself with groups with 
differing value-norms. 

Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) was Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of | 
Bordeaux and Paris. For many years he 
gave a weekly lecture on “pedagogy.” This 
book is a translation of four of his essays: 


‘Education, Its Nature and Its Role; The 


Nature and Methods of Pedagogy; Peda- 
gogy and Sociology; and The Evolution 
and Role of Secondary Education in France. 

‘Throtghout all of the essays, Durkheim 
stresses the fact, now increasingly ac- 
cepted, that education directly reflects the 
culture of the community. It is the prod- 
uct of the interaction of the school and the 
various cultural groups which comprise the 
environment which the school serves. Spe- 
cifically, he states; “Education is the in- 
fluence exercised by the adult generations 
on those that are not yet ready for social 
life: Its object is to arouse and to de- 
velop in the child a certain number of 
physical, intellectual, and. moral states as 
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a whole and the special milieu for which 
he is specifically destined.” 

In spite of the fact that a half century 
and more has passed since these essays 
were written, sociologists and educators will 
find in them’ stimulating food for thought. 
Certainly some of our modern concepts had 
their beginnings in the work of Durkheim 
and others of his contemporaries. 

Francis J. Brown 

American Council on Education 


Joun WALKER POWELL. Learning Comes 
. of Age. Pp. xiv, 235. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1956. $3.00. 


This is a careful and comprehensive sur- 
_vey of the present extent of adult education 
in the United States of America made pos- 
sible by the collaboration of the Adult 
Education Association and the Ford Fund 
for Adult Education and the able author- 
ship of Dr. John Walker Powell. Mr. 
Powell has a background of experience and 
training that gives him a-good framework 
from which to survey and evaluate present- 
day adult education activities. This per- 
sonal responsibility for the contents of the 
book grows out of the agreement between 
him and the sponsors of the project. He 
was to survey the “present state and future 
prospects of adult education in this coun- 
try,” but was to be entirely free to write 
what he saw and thought. He was to write 
as he believed, and his sponsors would print 
it or not as they pleased. Since it has 
been printed it brings an endorsement by 
professionals in the field as well as by the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

Mr. Powell limits the meaning of adult 
education as consisting of “planned and 
purposive adult learning occasions regu- 
larly provided under some organized scheme 
of guidance.” 

These adult learning occasions he breaks 
into two categories, those that relate to the 
acquisition of facts, skills, and so forth, 
and those that build or create “intelligence.” 
By intelligence he does not mean a collec- 
tion of skills or knowledge, but the indi- 
vidual passing judgment upon or relating 
his skills and knowledge to the further de- 
velopment of personality. Nowhere does 
the author define what maturity or “coming 
of age” in the field of education is but this 
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reviewer believes he means that in those 
situations where intelligence is born or im- 
proved adult education has “come of age.” 
Because the agencies now active in offer- 
ing adult education were all created, staffed, 
and exist “for a primary purpose other 
than the education of adults,’ Mr. Powell 
does not believe that the present pattern 
for adult education can achieve the mature 
adult education for which they may strive. 
He further thinks the present pattern is a 
very insecure basis in times of financial 
stress. He calls for “an agency uniquely 
adult, independent of other concerns, staffed 
by its own professors and financed purely 
for what it is and does.” He does not 
minimize anywhere in the book problems 
inherent in an education for maturity and 
refers more than once to the “long step” 
between what is and what might and 
should be. 
JEROME BENTLEY 
- Aurora, N. Y. 


A Design for Democracy. An abridgement 
of a report of The Adult Education Com- 
mittee of The British Ministry of Re- 
construction commonly called The 1919 
Report. Pp. 222. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1956. $3.50. 


It is doubtless a commonplace to affirm 
that we are rapidly becoming an age or a 
period in which ever-larger numbers of our 
population are senior citizens. However, 
much of the concern of educators appears 
focused too exclusively upon the needs of 
youth. And yet, this reviewer is impressed 
by the transparent lack of genuine concern 
of educators for the imaginative quality of 
education, the adventure with ideas where 
young students struggle to forge concepts 
meaningful to their expanding frame of 
reference. Much of contemporary educa- 
tion is hardly differentiated from sheer _ 
indoctrination, the passive acquiescence of 
students in the preachments of educators, 
the lethargic waiting for the pronounce- 
ments of authority. 

Institutionalized adult education, for the 
most part, is of the same stripe or is ex- 
cessively vocational. Centers for adult 
education which were sufficiently courage- 
ous to enter the arena of political conflict 
either on the local or national level have 
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fared rather badly at the hands of self- 
annointed custodians of the commonweal. 
There are exceptions. One recalls the 
outstanding work in adult education by 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

A Design for Democracy endeavors to 
come to grips with a deeper concept of 
adult education. There is much sageness 
in its pages, and although authored almost 
forty years ago, the document has both 
relevance and insight for us at mid-twen- 
tieth century. To be sure, some of the 
material is dated. Between the completion 
of the report in 1919 and the present, there 
have occurred dramatic and notable changes 
—historical and political—which have af- 
fected the course of education at all levels. 
The authors of the report reach for the 
moon in almost reckless abandon so far as 
a realistic appraisal of the potentialities of 
education are concerned. Notwithstanding, 
anyone who is seriously concerned with the 
fundamental problems of adult education 
might well ponder the fresh wisdom of 
their utterance. Last but not least, there 
is a lucid and straightforward style of 
writing which: puts to shame many con- 
temporary books in the field of profes- 
sional education. 

l _ FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

University of Minnesota 


W. KENNETH RICHMOND. Education in 
the U.S.A.: A Comparative Study. Pp. 
227. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. $4.50. 


In his Democracy in America, the per- 
cipient De Tocqueville gave Americans an 
effective tool for both analyzing the Ameri- 
can ethos and reshaping their thinking and 
acting as citizens of the new democracy. 
The fresh insights of De Tocqueville with 
respect to the values and risks of the demo- 
cratic way of life are as relevant for our 
own day as when they appeared in print in 
the 1840’s. Now as well as then we have 
much to learn from our friendly critics, in 
fact far more than we could ever hope to 
learn from our uncritical friends. 

Contemporary American education has 
been subjected to the discerning eye of W: 
Kenneth Richmond, Lecturer in Education 
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at the University of Glasgow. As a “for- 
eign” observer, Mr. Richmond will find 
himself open to charges of indulging in snap 
judgments, of attempting to support insup- 
portable generalizations, in short, of grossly 
distorting and misinterpreting’ the Ameri- 
can educational scene. To a degree these 
charges will be valid. Nevertheless, Mr. 


.Richmond presents the reader with what is 


in the main a restrained, balanced though 
not always carefully controlled portrait of 
his subject. He has attempted too’much in 
too short a compass. The book is con- 
cerned with problems such as: education in 
Americanism; the place of the teacher in 
American democracy; the American high 
school; and, finally, higher (and lower) 
learning in the United States. 

The book has sufficient strengths to war- 
rant its author zot being decried as a 
“Cassandra” or his book heaped with ques- 
tion-begging epithets. 

FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

University of Minnesota 


Epwarps Durr, S.J. The Social Thought 
of the World Council of Churches. Pp. 
xii, 339. New York: Association Press, 
1956. $7.50. 


This is a study by a Jesuit scholar of the 
social thought of the ecumenical movement 
which has found its chief institutional ex- 
pression in the World Council of Churches. 
Father Duff spent two years in Geneva arid 
was given access to the records of the 
World Council. He was a very popular 
figure there and had an unusual opportunity 
through much conversation to fill in gaps 
in the written records. 

As one who has been very close to the 
developments which Father Duff has studied 
I am glad to testify that he has had aston- 
ishing success in understanding the thought 
and the spirit of this movement which is 
largely Protestant in its inspiration and en- 
tirely non-Roman Catholic. - He is able to 
understand this emerging pluralistic Chris- 
tian community which has no organs of 
authority, which enables more than 160 
denominations of the most, diverse back- 
grounds to co-operate and to.think together. 
He understands, as from inside, the dif- 
ficulties of this religious movement that is 
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so different in structure from his own 
Church and he has great respect for what 
has been achieved in spite of these diffi- 
culties. There is not one word ‘in this 
volume that is unfair to Protestant thought. 
Sometimes heis critical but he would usu- 
ally find many Protestants who would agree 
with his criticismis. It should be said that 
he has written about those aspects of Prot- 
estant thought in which there is a good 
deal of common ground with the thought 
of many Roman Catholics. 

Father Duff summarizes and interprets 
the social teachings which have come from 
the great conferences at Stockholm (1925). 
and at Oxford (1937) and from the first 
two assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. (1948) and at 
Evanston (1954). Since Oxford there has 
developed what may be called a broad 
ecumenical consensus on economic and 
social and international problems. There 
is no other book that gathers together this 
material so usefully. Father Duff is some- 
times impatient that this consensus does 
not settle some of the most difficult ques- 
tions, especially in regard to economic in- 
stitutions. This is partly Catholic impa- 
tience with the refusal of Protestants to 
use natural law conceptions in solving these 
problems. One value of this whole ecu- 
menical process is not sufficiently em- 
phasized; it helps to deliver the Christians 
of each nation or cultute from the forms 
of bias which are most natural to them, 
In this way it stimulates their minds and 
consciences even if it does not give them 
decisive answers. 

Jonn C. BENNETT 

Union Theological Seminary 


Krsurmoro Hipeo (Ed.). 
ligion in the Meiji Era. 
John F. Howes. Pp. xix, 377. Tokyo: 
Obunsha, 1956. 1,800 Yen. 


Here is as good a comprehensive survey 
of the religions of Japan in the Meiji period 


Japanese ‘Re- 
Translated by 


as is to be found in English. One of the - 


“Centenary Culture Council Series,” of 
which another number, Japanese Literature 
in the Meiji Era, appeared in 1955, it is 
part of an ambitious effort, financed by the 
Japanese Government, to portray the de- 
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velopment of modern Japan. To it several 
experts have contributed chapters. The 
book was designed for Japanese readers, but 
the translator has had in mind undergradu- 
ate and graduate students having no knowl- 
edge of the Japanese language and only a 
general knowledge of Japan. Working with 
the authors, he has reduced the dimensions 
of the original by about 40 per cent and 
has omitted footnotes. 

The volume begins with an excellent sur- 
vey of Japanese religion under the preced- 
ing period, that of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
It then goes on to sections on Shinto, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. The section 
on Shinto rehearses the disestablishment of 
Buddhism, and disentanglement of Shinto 
from Buddhism, the effort, relatively brief, 
to make Shinto the state religion, the 
achievement of religious liberty, and the 
growth of sect Shinto. The section on 
Buddhism. covers the sharp decline in the 
status of that religion early in the Meiji 
period and its revival in the later decades 
of that era. Established by the Tokugawa, 
its inner vitality had suffered from an as- 
sociation which had led many to enter the 
priesthood as an easy livelihood and had 
undercut religious conviction. In the first 
reaction under the Meiji, with its disestab- 
lishment and separation from Shinto, more 
radical groups and officials sought to rid 
the country entirely of Buddhism, Many 
temples and shrines were destroyed and 
the lands through which they were sup- 
ported were diverted to other purposes. 
Then came a renewal which made Buddhism 
more inwardly alive than it had been for 
several centuries. The longest chapter, 
nearly half the volume, is on Christianity. 
Unfortunately it is not as good as the 
others. It is confined primarily to Prot- 
estantism with only slight coverage of 
Roman Catholic and Russian Orthodox 
Christianity, although these together were 
almost as strong numerically as was Prot- 
estantism. The account of Protestantism 
is mostly what is available in other books in 
English: its chief value is the delineation 
of the background from which early con- 
verts came and the bearing of that back- 
ground on their conceptions of Christianity. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
_ Yale University 
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MATTHEW SPINKA. The Church in Soviet 
Russia. Pp. xi, 179. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. $3.25. 


This compact, solidly written study pro- 
vides a useful historical perspective in the 
light of which recent firsthand reports of a 
growing “religious revival” in the Soviet 
Union may be evaluated. Professor Spinka’s 
account is factual and objective, although 
he pauses at appropriate points to criti- 
cize or condemn an individual or policy of 
the Church or government. In successive 
chapters, he traces the careers of the three 
Patriarchs who have headed the Russian 
Orthodox Church during the Soviet period 
——Tikhon, Sergei, and the present Patriarch 
Alexei, showing how their (at first) re- 
luctant and piecemeal concessions eventu- 
ally led to a situation in which “the Russian 
Church is subjugated to the state and ex- 
ploited as a tool for the latter’s .. . 
policies” (p. 153). 

- The author reminds us of the antireligious 
campaigns of the late’ 1920’s and early 
1930s. (For example, in May 1932 the 
Association of Militant Atheists had more 
than 544 million members, .and by 1933 at 
least half of the churches had been closed.) 
He goes on to review the reversal of gov- 
ernment policy which followed (and was 
at least in part a result of) the Church’s 


massive support of the Soviet war effort—. 


expressed in such concrete gestures as the 
voluntary contribution of 150 million rubles 
to government coffers. 

The period after 1943 was marked by 
substantial concessions: theological schools 
were reopened, ecclesiastical journals re- 
sumed publication, the militantly antire- 
ligious organs were suppressed, limited re- 
ligious instruction was permitted. At the 
same time, Church leaders began to take 
an active part in furthering such political 
and propagandistic aims of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as the “peace campaign” of the 
early 1950’s. In the Mid-Eastern “pil- 
grimage” of Patriarch Alexei (1945) and 
the Church’s condemnation -of the Vatican 
and the World Council of Churches (1948), 
Professor Spinka also detects political over- 
tones. While concurring with his analysis, 
one may ask whether he has not exaggerated 
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the importance of such political activities, 
at least in so far as they enter into the 
lives of ordinary Russian Orthodox be- 
lievers. For, as he himself notes, the latter 
have been traditionally indifferent to poli- 
tics, whether Tsarist or Soviet. 

Professor Spinka cites statistics for 1914 
which place the number of functioning 
parish churches in Russia at more than 
40,000 and the number of monasteries and 
convents at slightly over 1,000. The com- 
parative Soviet statistics which he offers are 
fragmentary and range in date from 1946 
to 1953 (pp. 119 f). More recent figures 
(given me in Moscow in August 1956 by 
Nikolai Kolchitski, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Council of the Moscow Patriarchate) 
place the number of churches in the Soviet 
Union at “more than 25,000” and the num- 
ber of monasteries and convents at 69. I 
cannot, of course, vouch for the accuracy 
of these figures, but my own (unsystematic) 
observations in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, 
Tula and their environs, including certain 
of the larger monasteries, give me no rea- 
son to suspect the statistics of being un- 
duly high: =: 

A minor objection might be raised con- 
cerning the title of this book, which sug- 
gests that it deals with churches generally, 
rather than with the Russian Orthodox 
Church exclusively, as it in fact does. One 
cannot quarrel with Professor Spinka’s de- 
cision to exclude consideration of Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or Moham- 
medan groups. But one might wish he had 
made clearer to his readers the extent to 
which the Russian Orthodox Church enjoys 
a special and privileged position (though 
by no means a wholly enviable one), as 
compared to the non-Orthodox confessions, 
including the schismatic Old Believers. An 
indication of this position is afforded by 
the administrative structure of the Soviet 
government, which provides an entire Sec- 
tion for Affairs of the Russian Orthodox 
Church (headed by Minister G. G. Kar- 
pov) and only one Section to deal with the 
affairs of all other religious groups in the 
Soviet Union. 

GEORGE L. KLINE 

Columbia University 
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